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INTRODUCTION. 


art as compared with tragedy is at a disadvantage 
because its plots and personages are unfamiliar 
In tragedy 





“‘ before your Prologue opes his mouth 

The audience know the tale, and catch your drift 

From a mere hint. Mention but G:dipus— 

They know the rest by rote.” 
But poor comedians must coin new names, circumstances, 
incidents, introductions, catastrophes. On the Elizabethan 
stage sometimes the action of the play was presented to the 
spectators in a prologue of dumb-show; and this did not 
detract from, but rather enhanced, the enjoyment of the per- 
formance which followed. If the experience of other readers 
of Scott’s novels be similar to my own, the most enjoyable 
reading of any one of them is not the first reading, but the 
second, or the fourth, or the twentieth. The tales in the 
present volume may be viewed as prologues to the novels, 
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much of the same nature as Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare, ” 
which have served with many readers as introductions to the 
plays, and which certainly have been popular during the greater 
part of a century. Lamb’s Tales are, indeed, transpositions 
from verse to prose, and from drama to narrative, and so differ 
in kind from the works from which they are derived ; but 
great as is the inevitable loss in the present tales from Scott, 
the loss is greater in the case of the tales from Shakespeare. 
Whether Sir Edward Sullivan’s experiment will justify itself 
remains to be proved. For my own part, I find it impossible 
to know how I should feel towards his renderings if I came 
upon them before I had made acquaintance with their original. 
But they perform a service for me which other persons with 
the same unhappy kind of memory may perhaps obtain from 
them. A sequence of incidents effaces itself from my mind in 
an incredibly short time, though I can recall some situations, 
some characters, and the sentiment of many passages. Sir’ 
Edward Sullivan’s Tales from Scott quickly and easily marshal 
my recollections, and as I read them many things revive in my 
memory, gather around his narrative, and enrich it. To peruse 
Scott’s novels once again would be undoubtedly better than to 
read these tales; but life is not of unending duration, and 
leisure is a good deal shorter than life. I am not sorry to be 
aided in recovering some of the lost or the clouded possessions 
of my memory; it is something—it is much to regain my buried 
treasure from eight of Scott's delightful books, to revive within 
myself the sensation of eight happy seasons of the past. I am 
not sure that I should be better employed if I were to occupy 
the same time in following once again a single novel through all 
its details—details of which many are proved to have for me 
personally no special virtue. My awakened memory restores 
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what really belongs to me. This is a somewhat egoistic way 
of dealing with literature; but it is part of the economy or 
parsimony which comes upon one with advancing years. A 
young reader can afford to be more generous. 

The plots are commonly said to be the least excellent part 
of Scott’s creations, and the same has been said of Shake- 
speare’s plays; but when a creature marches there cannot be 
anything fatally wrong with the skeleton; and Scott’s novels 
march. It is, perhaps, a mistake to consider the framework of 
incident apart from character, manners, dialogue, humour, 
pathos, as if it had a separate logic of its own. Ben Jonson’s 
plots are more ingeniously constructed than Shakespeare’s, but 
they are not better fitted for the exposition and development of 
character. The plot of Godwin’s “Caleb Williams” has the 
strict concatenation of a syllogism ; it was, indeed, thought out 
by a process of working backward from the conclusion to the 
premises ; it has a unity which can rarely be found in the 
Waverley novels. But Godwin’s story impresses us as some- 
thing manufactured; it does not grow with vital freedom. 
Scott’s narrative has some of the incalculable variety in unity 
of nature, while it does not cease to be art; it expands like a 
vigorous plant, here a trailer, and there a festoon, but always 
one and the same life. Godwin waited for his best moods 
and moments, often dropping his pen for a week or a month, 
and again resuming it. Scott wrote with fervid swiftness. His 
hand was that which, seen at an opposite window, seemed by 
its incessant activity to rebuke Lockhart’s friend Menzies, in 
June, 1814, at a carousal of young men in George Street, 
.Edinburgh. ‘Since we sat down,” he said, “I have been 
watching that confounded hand—it fascinates my eye—it never 
stops—page after page is finished, and thrown on that heap of 
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MS. and still it goes on unwearied—and so it will be till 
candles are brought in, and God knows how Jong after that. 
It is the same every night.” Such improvisations of genius 
have necessarily defects; but they are the defects which 
accompany great excellencies. 

Of the chief novels of the eighteenth century several belong 
to what has been styled the sentimental movement—a move- 
ment which deserves rather to be dignified with the title, “ the 
enfranchisement of the passions.” The moralist and psycho- 
logist of this movement was Richardson ; he wrote to interpret 
the play of the human heart, and at the same time he aimed 
at regulating the passions and guiding conduct. Sterne was 
the artist of the same literary movement ; he did not pretend 
to edification ; he dealt with the emotions as a violinist deals 
with his instrument, eliciting new and exquisite effects. And 
with him, in producing complex effects, humour of the deftest 
kind came to the aid of sentiment. In its decline the senti- 
mental movement in literature saved itself to some extent from 
its own excesses and affectations by an alliance with the new 
philanthropy of the time; and this moment is represented by 
the novels of Henry Mackenzie. He pleads for the outcasts 
of great cities, for the afflicted and the oppressed, for the 
negro slave. The sentimental novel had been confronted in 
its early days by eighteenth-century realism ; “ Joseph Andrews” 
was the retort of realism upon “ Pamela” ; its masterpiece is 
‘Tom Jones.” But, although Fielding in prose and Crabbe 
in verse showed the realistic strain which existed in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, the dominant influences of the 
time in literature were sentimental and romantic. The romantic 
tendency in fiction, which sought for mystery, wonder, horror, 
and attempted in a crude way a revival of the middle ages, 
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found its first expression in Walpole’s ‘Castle of Otranto,” 
and had a triumphant exposition in the novels of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. But it ran its course rapidly, and the imitators of 
Mrs. Radcliffe aimed at little more than to shock the nerves 
and excite a gross kind of curiosity. A new and better vein 
was struck by Maria Edgeworth in her Irish Tales; they repre- 
sented manners, and interpreted character; they were pre- 
eminently novels of good sense and good feeling. Was it 
possible to create fiction which should represent manners, 
interpret character, retain good sense, and at the same time 
continue in a nobler way the romantic movement in literature ? 
This was precisely what Scott attempted and what Scott 
achieved. He brought to his task a broad humanity, rich 
and various sympathies, a large and kindly good sense, ex- 
perience of life, tolerance, humour; he brought also a poet’s 
imagination, chivalric sentiment, a passion for romance ; he 
brought knowledge, and historical feeling. A great historical 
movement lay behind Scott; he was not always, indeed, 
exactly informed; but he had the sentiment of the past, he 
had the sentiment of history. The private and personal 
passions of his dramatis persone are often seen upon a back- 
ground of public interests. He not merely creates individuals; 
he also interprets the life of parties, or of a whole people, and 
revives an epoch; and the public interests in many of his 
stories save the romance of private passions from becoming 
exorbitant or fantastic. Sometimes, indeed, as in “Waverley,” 
and “Old Mortality,” the hero is less important as an individual 
person than as a meeting-point for the conflicting ideas and 
passions of the time. 7 
The tales in the present volume are derived from the earlier 
novels of the series which took its name from the first. Aad 
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these are upon the whole the best; they were also the most 
popular of the series. One novel, indeed, early in date, which 
ranks among the greatest, ‘The Heart of Midlothian,” is here 
excluded, for reasons that are obvious, if not sufficient; and 
one of decidedly inferior quality—though ranked high by its 
author—“ The Black Dwarf,” is included. After the publi- 
cation of ‘Ivanhoe ” the popularity of the Waverley novels in 
some degree waned, a fact which the publishers concealed from 
the author, lest it might throw a damp upon his spirits. His 
own favourite was from the first, and continued to be, “ The 
Antiquary.” If votes were taken among Scott’s best readers, 
it is not likely that the author's preference would receive con- 
firmation. There would, doubtless, be considerable difference 
of opinion as to how the first place should be assigned; it 
would be given by some readers, for the sake of the heroine, 
to “ The Heart of Midlothian ;” by others, whose imagination is 
swayed by the unity of romantic interest, to “The Bride of 
Lammermoor ;” by a few even to “The Fortunes of Nigel ;” 
but it is certain that “‘ Old Mortality ” could not fall below the 
second place, and many admirers of Scott’s genius would rank 
it before all the rest. As Lockhart notices, it was the novelist’s 
first attempt to repeople the past by the power of imagination 
working on materials furnished by books. “In ‘ Waverley’ 
he revived the fervid dreams of his boyhood, and drew not 
from printed records, but from the artless narratives of: his 
Invernahyles. Yn ‘Guy Mannering’ and ‘The Antiquary’ he 
embodied characters and manners familiar to his own wander- 
ing youth. But whenever his letters mention ‘Old Mortality’ 
in its progress, they represent him as strong in the confidence 
that the industry with which he had pored over a library-of 
forgotten tracts would enable him to identify himself with the 
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time in which they had birth, as completely as if he had 
listened with his own ears to the dismal sermons of Peden, 
ridden with Claverhouse and Dalzell in the rout of Bothwell, 
and been an advocate at the bar of the Privy Council when 
Lauderdale catechized and tortured the assassins of Archbishop 
Sharpe .... The story is framed with a deeper skill than 
any of the preceding novels; the canvas is a broader one; 
the characters are contrasted and projected with a power and 
felicity which neither Scott nor any other master ever sur- 
passed.” Lockhart names “Old Mortality” the Marmion of 
the novels. 

At the present moment, partly through the influence of 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s admirable writings, an interest in 
the novel of adventure and adventurous character has been 
revived. It is happy that books of this class should counter- 
balance the influence of such novels of the so-called psycho- 
logical school as devote themselves to a remorseless analysis of 
the baser passions, and such novels of the so-called realist 
school as consist of a study of degraded temperaments, gross 
ways of life, or sordid crime. Three or four living writers have 
produced spirited tales of gallant action for young readers. 
But there is only one Walter Scott. Three-quarters of a 
century have elapsed since the publication of “ Ivanhoe,” the 
most recent in date of the tales dealt with in this volume. 
They have delighted the best minds of three or four generations ; 
to neglect them would be to wrong that natural piety which 
carries on the good tradition of our fathers. But, indeed, 
they belong also to the present; while some books of later 
years have already begun to put on an old-fashioned air, the 
Waverley novels retain that perpetual youth which genius 
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As I write these lines, I come upon a magazine article, in 
which the writer has collected opinions and confessions on 
‘Favourite Books of Childhood.” It is hard to credit the 
writer’s statement that Scott no longer retains his hold over 
youth: “Here and there a boy reads ‘Ivanhoe,’ and more 
rarely still ‘The Talisman ;’ but of all that long gallery of 
beloved figures enshrined in our memories—of Guy Manner- 
ing, of the Dominie, of Cleveland, Locksley, Quentin Durward, 
Major Dalgetty, Claverhouse, and the rest—these boys know 
nothing.” Certainly, if Tom Sawyer has replaced Claver- 
house and Balfour of Burley, it is a poor exchange; to 
conceive it almost vulgarizes the imagination. Miss Low, in 
her article on ‘‘ Favourite Books of Childhood,” says truly 
that if high passions and brave actions have an influence in 
the formation of character, to know and love the novels of 
Scott is in itself almost a liberal education. 

Should the present volume win young readers for the Waver- 
ley novels, it can need no commendation and need fear no 
dispraise. 

EDWARD DOWDEN. 





WAVERLEY. 


"HERE stood many years ago, when George the 
First was King, a fine old mansion in the North of 
England. It was surrounded by a princely 
a demesne of immense extent, and had been for 
generations the residence of a family called Waverley. 

It was occupied, at the time of the commencement of our 
Story, by Sir Everard Waverley, a wealthy baronet, who had 
grown old without ever having married, and who lived a life of 
solitary grandeur with Rachel, his elderly maiden sister. 

Like all his ancestors for years before him, Sir Everard had 
been a strong supporter of what was called the Tory or High 
Church party ; but he had withdrawn from Parliamentary life 
at the time of the Hanoverian succession. It was well known, 
however, that he was no friend of the new King; and there 
were many people who, in spite of his retirement from political 
activity, entertained suspicions, which were only too well 
‘founded, that he had assisted the Pretender during the ill- 
tarred insurrection of 1715. 

Some little distance from Waverley Honour was a smaller 

louse which was occupied by Sir Everard’s younger brother, 
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Richard Waverley. The two brothers, however, had for a long 
period seen but little of one another, owing to an estrangement 
which had sprung up between them on the day when Richard 
abandoned the political party of his forefathers, and joined 
the Whigs and the new Government. This unfriendly feeling 
might have continued to the end of their days but for an 
accidental circumstance, which, although it did not wholly 
terminate the coldness existing between them, Jed at least to 
a partial restoration of more brotherly relations. 

It chanced one day that Sir Everard was out driving in his 
old-fashioned coach and six, when he met his brother Richard’s 
only son, young Edward Waverley, who was then a rosy-faced 
and chubby boy of about five years of age. The baronet, on 
seeing him and learning who he was, took a fancy to the child, 
and invited him to Waverley Honour. ‘The invitation was 
renewed, and gladly accepted, on many occasions afterwards, 
until at length young Edward became such a favourite with his 
uncle that he was adopted as heir to the Waverley estates, and 
came to live permanently with the baronet at the old family 
mansion. Here the boy grew up to manhood, although with 
few companions. He contrived, however, to pass his days 
pleasantly enough, being petted and made much of by his 
uncle and aunt, and doing pretty much as he pleased. He 
took but little delight in field sports, although he had every 
opportunity, if so desirous, of indulging his tastes in that 
direction ; and, from the time at which he learned to read, his 
chief enjoyment was in poring over the old volumes with 
which the large and sombre library at Waverley Honour was 
plentifully furnished. Sir Everard was inclined to think his 
nephew a little bookish, but youth, he had always heard, was 
the season for learning, and, no doubt, when his rage for letters 
was abated and his head fully stocked with knowledge, the 
young man would take to field sports and country business. 

When Edward Waverley grew up, the army was chosen as his 
profession ; and the offer of a commission in the King’s 
service which was then made to him was readily accepted. 
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No long time after, the young soldier found himself a full 
captain in a famous regiment of the day, Gardiner's Dragoons ; 
and after taking an affectionate farewell of his uncle, Sir 
Everard, and having received some excellent advice as to his 
conduct in life, together with a diamond ring and a purse of 
broad gold pieces, from his aunt Rachel, he set out from the 
old mansion, in all the splendour of a new and gorgeous 
uniform, to undertake his first military duties in the town of 
Dundee. 

After spending some months with his regiment, and now 
that the summer had arrived, he felt a curiosity to know some- 
thing more of Scotland than he was enabled to see in a ride 
from his quarters. Accordingly he obtained leave of absence 
for a few weeks from Colonel Gardiner, his commanding 
officer, and set out for the Lowlands on horseback, accom- 
panied by a single attendant, intending to pay a visit in the 
first instance to an old and intimate friend of his uncle, Baron 
Bradwardine of Tully-Veolan. ’ 

On the afternoon of the day following the commencement 
of his journey, he reached a straggling village, about a bowshot 
from which appeared the inclosures proudly denominated the 
Parks of ‘l'ully-Veolan. Passing up the lonely and neglected 
avenue which led to the Baron’s old-fashioned residence, 
Waverley applied himself to the massive knocker of the hall- 
door; but no answer was returned. Having repeated his 
knocking, and, still unsuccessfully, he proceeded to wander 
through the quaint old gardens, in the hope of finding some- 
one to admit him, and was thus engaged for some little time, 
when he saw a man approaching him of strange and outlandish 
appearance. He was swinging his hands and slapping his 
breast, hopping now on one foot and now on the other, and 
his dress was no less singular than his behaviour, being of gray 
and scarlet, surmounted by a turkey’'s feather. 

When Waverley addressed him, he answered at first only in 
broken snatches of poetry, from which no information could be 
gathered ; but as the Captain continued his inquiries, the 
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antic made a signal to him to follow, and then began again to 
dance and caper down the alley up which he had made his 
approaches. Following his fantastic conductor, Edward soon 
found himself in a small flower-garden where an old man was 
working. On learning Waverley’s name, he assured him that 
his master would have much pleasure in seeing him, but added 
that he was just then from home. 

David Gellatley—for such was the fool’s name—was then 
entrusted with the letter of introduction to the Baron which 
Waverley had brought from his uncle ; and shortly afterwards, 
Miss Bradwardine, or Miss Rose, as the old man called her, 
made her appearance in the garden. 

The Baron’s daughter—‘ The Rose of Tully-Veolan,’ as she 
was called in the neighbourhood—was a pretty, golden-haired, 
and elegantly formed girl of seventeen. She approached to 
receive Captain Waverley with a manner that hovered between 
bashfulness and courtesy. The first greetings past, Edward 
learned from her that her father was engaged on his estate at 
some little distance from where they were, and she offered, 
with diffident civility, to show the stranger to the spot. They 
were prevented, however, by the appearance of the Baron 
Bradwardine in person, who, summoned by David Gellatley, 
now came up, ‘on hospitable thoughts intent,’ clearing the 
ground at a prodigious rate, with swift and long strides which 
reminded Waverley of the seven-league boots of the nursery 
fable. He was a tall, thin, athletic figure, old indeed and gray- 
haired, but with every muscle rendered as tough as whip-cord 
by constant exercise. 

He greeted Edward with much cordiality, kissing him on 
both sides of his face ; and the Captain, during this embrace, 
in addition to being assured of the kindly and hospitable dis- 
position of his host, had an opportunity of observing that he 
was a confirmed patron of the snuff-box. 

There were other guests that night at the Baron’s table ;— 
the Laird of Balmawhapple, the Laird of Killancureit, Mr. 
Duncan Macwheeble, and a clergyman, Mr. Rubrick,—and 
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before the repast was over, Waverley had learned much of 
which he was before in ignorance, touching the manners and 
characters of his host’s neighbours at Tully-Veolan. 

He was not long in their company, when he could perceive 
that they were, one and all, unfriendly to the Government of 
the day; and the discovery was by no means calculated to 
p'ease an officer in his Majesty’s service. 

The entertainment was continued late into the night, toast 
succeeding toast with alarming rapidity ; and just as Waverley 
was congratulating himself on being at last free to quit the 
table, he found that the custom of the country obliged him 
to adjourn with the whole party to an inn close by, for the 
purpose of completing the orgy by drinking a stirrup-cup to the 
health of the Baron himself. 

The continuous drinking had by this time produced a 
quarrelsome disposition in some of the revellers and roused 
the Demon of Politics, who had till then been kept under con- 
trol out of respect for Waverley’s position. 

Some words of disloyalty to the reigning house, which the 
Laird of Balmawhapple uttered to the Baron in a threatening 
tone, led to an outbreak ; and in an instant both rapiers were 
brandished, and some desperate passes exchanged. Waverley 
rushed forward to interfere between the combatants, but was 
intercepted by stumbling over the prostrate form of the Laird 
of Killancureit, who, it was thought, was about to conceal 
himself under the table. There would certainly have been 
bloodshed, only for Luckie Macleary, the landlady, who, 
bursting suddenly into the room, with great dexterity flung her 
plaid over the weapons of the enraged opponents, who were 
shortly after separated by the servants, with the assistance of 
Edward and Killancureit. Balmawhapple was carried off 
Cursing, swearing, and vowing vengeance; while our hero 
escorted the Baron back to his own dwelling, but could not 
persuade him to retire to bed until he had made a long and 
learned, though altogether unintelligible, apology for the 
events of the evening. 
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Waverley, unaccustomed to the use of wine excepting with 
great temperanice, slept soundly till late the succeeding morn- 
ing, and then awakened to a painful recollection of the scenes 
of the previous night. ‘The remembrance of the affront he 
had received was fresh in his mind; and he came down to the 
breakfast parlour with a determination to take leave of the 
family, and to procure the assistance of one of his brother 
officers for the purpose of conveying a challenge to the Laird 
of Balmawhapple. ‘Ihe Baron did not appear at breakfast ; 
and even the presence of Miss Bradwardine failed to rouse 
the Captain from his moody and abstracted state. 

Before the meal was over he was sent for by his host; and 
on entering his apartment, he found to his surprise that Balma- 
whapple was with him. ‘The Baron told him at once that his 
young friend had asked him to apologize for his conduct of 
the preceding evening, and he begged that he would accept the 
apology. 

Edward willingly took the hand which was extended to him, 
but noticed, as he did so, that its owner's arm was in a sling; 
and it was only afterwards that he discovered that his host 
himself had been compelled early that very morning to engage 
his ill-conditioned guest in single combat, and inflict a wound 
upon him, before he could induce him to tender any apology. 

Unpleasantness being now removed, the visit to Tully- 
Veolan was prolonged. 

Waverley, who still loved books and reading better than 
outdoor sports, was now thrown a good deal into the society 
of Miss Bradwardine, and she, on her part, gladly availed her- 
self of the opportunities of increasing her store of literature 
which Edward's visit affurded her. 

Some books of nis own, which he sent for from his quarters, 
opened to her new sources of delight of which she had hitherto 
no idea. Her music and her flowers began to be neglected ; 
she felt that Waverley’s tastes were so much more like her own 
than those of her father, who had till then been her only 
instructor ; and the wild and romantic nature of Edward's spirit 
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readily fascinated a character too young and inexperienced to 
observe its deficiencies. 

In short, before many days had passed in his company, 
Rose found herself deeply in love with the handsome young 
dragoon. The feelings of Waverley, however, towards her 
were those rather of indifference than affection, although at 
the same time he could not hide from himself the fact that he 
found inuch pleasure in her society. 

When Edward sent to Dundee for the books before men- 
tioned, he had applied for and received permission, extending 
his leave of absence. But the letter of his commanding officer 
contained a friendly recommendation to him, not to spend his 
time exclusively with persons who, estimable as they might be 
in a general sense, were well known to be no friends to the 
Government. 

To this communication he replied, assuring his colonel that 
his loyalty was in no danger of contamination ; and he continued 
an honoured guest and intimate of the house of Tully-Veolan. 

He had been there nearly six weeks, when the whole estab- 
lishment was suddenly and unexpectedly thrown into wild 
commotion by discovering one morning that all the Baron’s 
cattle had been driven off during the night by a body of 
caterans, or robbers from the neighbouring Highlands. 

“We used to be quite free from them,” Miss Bradwardine 
explained to her guest, “while we paid black-mail to Fergus 
Mac-Ivor; but the Baron thought it unworthy of his rank to 
pay it any longer, and so this disaster has come upon us. I 
fear, too, my father will try to recover his property by the 
strong hand, and that mischief will surely come of it.” 

She explained further to Waverley, who up to this knew 
little of Highland ways, that this Fergus Mac-Ivor, so far 
from being, as might be supposed, a common highwayman, 
was a gentleman of great honour and consequence, and the 
head of a large and powerful clan in the neighbourhood, over 
whom he ruled as an irresponsible sovereign. He was known, 
she said, to the Lowlanders as Glennaquoich, and to the 
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Highlanders as Vich Ian Vohr; while his sister, who had 
been a friend of her own before this unhappy dispute, was one 
of the most beautiful and accomplished ladies in that part of 
the country. 

As is usual in cases of difficulty, everyone at Tully-Veolan 
now propounded a different remedy for their misfortune. One 
was for offering a composition to the caterans; Waverley 
proposed to send off to the nearest garrison for a party of 
soldicrs and a magistrate’s warrant; and Rose, as far as she 
dared, suggested the course of paying the arrears of tribute- 
money to Fergus Mac-Ivor, who, they all knew, could easily 
procure the restoration of the stolen cattle. But the council 
broke up without coming to any definite conclusion. 

Edward, who by this time had learned much concerning the 
habits of both chiefs and clansmen, and who was much in- 
terested in all he had heard, inquired of the Baron whether it 
was possible to make with safety an excursion into the neigh- 
bouring Highlands. He was assured by his host that nothing 
would be easier, providing the quarrel were first made up, 
since he could himself provide letters of introduction to many 
of the distinguished chiefs, who would receive a stranger with 
the utmost courtesy and hospitality. 

While the Baron and his young friend were discussing this 
topic, the door suddenly opened, and a Highlander, fully 
equipped, was ushered into the room. He was a stout, dark 
young man, attired in the picturesque plaid of his country, and 
armed with dirk and pistol, broadsword and fowling-piece. 

The Baron greeted him as a messenger from Fergus Mac- 
Ivor, and the stranger, having returned his greeting, announced 
that he had come to express the sorrow of his chief for what 
had taken place on the preceding night, and that he was 
entrusted to make an offer of peace. After some further parley, 
during which the Highlander consumed a vast quantity of raw 
brandy, a truce was concluded between the Baron and Mac- 
Ivor, and the emissary declared his intention to set off at once 
in pursuit of the missing cattle. 
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Waverley, who was still determined, if possible, to pay a visit 
to the Highlands, willingly availed himself of the stranger’s 
invitation to accompany him to a distance of some fifteen miles, 
to a place to which the cattle were supposed to have been con- 
veyed. He was assured that he might go without any thought 
of danger ; so, packing some necessaries into a knapsack, he 
set out on foot with Evan Dhu and a few other attendants. 

During their walk towards the mountains, Edward was told 
many stories by his companion of the splendour of the surround- 
ings of Vich Ian Vohr, his chief, and the prospect was held out 
to him of paying a visit, before he returned, to the headquarters 
of this Highland monarch. 

At the end of a long and toilsome journey, over steep and 
rugged paths, between mountain passes of wild and savage 
grandeur, through tangled woud and quaggy bogs, they came 
at nightfall to the edge of a lonely lake. 

As they waited, a light was seen to twinkle from the opposite 
shore, and Waverley could hear the dash of distant oars. Soon 
after, in answer to a whistle from Evan Dhu, a boat manned 
by four or five Highlanders approached the place where 
they sat, and the two travellers were immediately rowed 
across the dark water with great rapidity. The light grew 
larger as they approached it, and Waverley could see, after a 
little time, that it was produced by a huge bonfire kindled at 
the bottom of a crag which rose abruptly from the very edge 
of the lake. 

On passing the fire the boat was guided into a deep cavern, 
and the light was at once extinguished by a quantity of water 
which was thrown upon it, and our hero found himself being 
lifted from his seat and carried into the recesses of the cave. 
The interior was illuminated by torches, assisted by the red glare 
of a huge charcoal fire, round which were seated several armed 
Highlanders. 

Donald Bean Lean, the principal inhabitant of this singular 
mansion, then advanced to meet his guest. He was a small- 
sized, thin man, with pale features and sandy hair, and he 
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received Waverley with a profusion of French politeness and 
Scottish hospitality. In his conversation he showed that he 
was well acquainted with Edward’s name and connections, and 
he seemed to possess an accurate knowledge of his regiment 
and everything appertaining to it, as well as of the strength of 
the various garrisons and regiments quartered north of the Tay. 

After partaking of the supper which was prepared for him, 
and thoroughly wearied after the exertions of the day, Waverley 
retired to a heather bed; nor did he awake until the sun was 
already high upon the lake without. 

The cave was totally deserted when he arose. He break- 
fasted alone, attended by Alice, the daughter of Donald Bean 
Lean, a comely and neatly-dressed Scotch girl, who was at 
much pains to make things comfortable for him. Evan Dhu 
made his appearance shortly after the meal was concluded ; and 
getting again into the boat, the two were socn on the opposite 
side of the lake, and resumed their journey on foot towards 
Glennaquoich, the residence of the Highland chief. 

They had travelled a distance of about ten miles, through a 
rugged and romantic country, when the report of a gun was 
heard, and a sportsman was seen, with his dogs and attendant, 
at the upper end of the glen through which they were making 
their way. It was soon apparent that it was Fergus Mac-lvor 
himself. As he advanced to greet Waverley, the latter was 
struck with the peculiar grace and dignity of the chieftain’s 
figure. The Highland dress he wore set off his fairly-pro- 
portioned person to great advantage ; and an air of openness 
and affability increased the favourable impression derived from 
his handsome and dignified exterior. 

He received the English stranger, as a friend of the Baron 
of Bradwardine, with the utmost expression of kindness, and 
after some inquiries as to his lodging on the preceding night, 
led him towards the house of Glennaquoich. 

Now, Fergus Mac-Ivor was the descendant of a family who 
for centuries had claimed to be Highland chiefs. His father 
had engaged heart and hand in the rebellion of 1715, but 
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was furced to fly to France, after the attempt of that year, in 
favour of the Stewarts, had proved unsuccessful. The exile 
had married a French lady of rank, and the children of the 
marriage were Fergus and his sister Flora. The family estate 
had been forfeited and sold after the insurrection, but had 
been subsequently bought back at a small price ; and Fergus, 
the young proprietor, returned to Scotland to take up his 
residence upon it. After establishing himself on the property 
of his forefathers, he devoted himself to appeasing the many 
feuds and quarrels prevailing among the clans in his neigh- 
bourhood, and collected on his domains a large number of 
tenantry, whom he trained to a kind of military discipline. He 
was enabled to do this the more effectually from having been 
appointed by the Government to the command of one of the 
independent companies which were raised at the time to 
preserve peace in the Highlands. 

Some time after, however, his conduct as commander was 
looked upon with suspicion by the authorities, and he was com- 
pelled to retire from his military position. Whatever Fergus 
may have felt on this occasion, he entirely concealed all appear- 
ance of discontent ; but it was not long before the country 
round began to experience the bad effects of his disgrace. The 
cattle and property of the Lowland gentry were carried off 
without let or hindrance, and it was only by agreeing to pay 
Fergus a tax that some of them were lucky enough to escape 
the unpleasant visits of the Highland freebooters. 

From his infancy upwards, Fergus Mac-Ivor had devoted 
himself to the cause of the exiled Stewart family ; and, with 
the view of helping, some day, to restore them to the crown of 
Britain, he continued to maintain his followers and tenantry in 
a constant state of military organization. This zeal in their 
behalf the House of Stewart repaid with a considerable share 
of their confidence, an occasional supply of money, and a 
parchment with a huge seal appended, purporting to be a 
grant to Fergus of an earldom under the hand of James the 
Third, King of England, and Eighth, King of Scotland. 
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As the chief and his guest drew near the house, a hundred 
Highlanders in full costume and arms were seen to be drawn 
up before the gate. On a signal from their commander, who 
apologized for the smallness of their number, they went through 
a series of military movements, and with such agility and pre- 
cision that Waverley, although himself an officer, was much 
astonished at the admirable manner in which the whole was 
carried out. 

The evolution over, Edward was introduced to the banquet- 
ing-hall of the chieftain. A rude but plentiful repast suc- 
ceeded, to which the whole enormous company sat down. 
Wine and whisky were consumed in vast quantities, while three 
baypipers screamed during the whole time of dinner a tre- 
mendous war-tune ; and the echoing of the vaulted roof and 
clang of the Celtic tongue produced such a Babel of noises 
that Waverley dreaded his ears would never recover it. Later 
on Mac-Murrough, the aged family bard, was called on for a 
song, and although Waverley could not understand a word of 
the strange and impassioned chant he recited, its effect on the 
Highlanders was instantaneous, stirring them into a wild and 
fierce enthusiasm. 

Healths were then drunk; and as the revels promised to 
continue late into the night, Edward readily assented to the 
proposal which Mac-Ivor made to him to retire from the noisy 
scene to his sister's tea-table. 

The two accordingly left the banqueting-hall, and Waverley 
was soon introduced to Flora Mac-Ivor. 

When the first salutations had passed, Fergus returned alone 
to the revellers ; and as the evening was beautifully fine, Miss 
Mac-Ivor and Waverley, attended by two companions of the 
fair hostess, left the house and made their way through a 
neighbouring glen to a spot some distance from the mansion, 
which the chieftain’s sister described as being one of her favourite 
haunts. It was situated by a romantic lake, surrounded by 
mossy banks and huge fragments of rock, and decorated with 
trees and shrubs. As Flora stood there in the light of the 
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sinking sun, beside the waterfall which issued from the lake, 
Waverley thought he had never, even in his wildest dreams, 
imagined a figure of such exquisite and interesting loveliness ; 
nor was his opinion at all changed when, shortly afterwards, 
she sang for him a song of her own composing to the accompani- 
ment of her Highland harp. 

She was, in truth, a woman of striking beauty ; for although 
she bore a strong and unmistakable resemblance to her 
brother, the haughty and somewhat stern regularity of Fergus’s 
features was beautifully softened in those of Flora. Her hair 
fell in jetty ringlets on her neck, confined only by a circlet, 
richly set with diamonds, and the keen black eye, which in the 
chieftain seemed impatient of any obstacle, had, in his sister, 
acquired a gentle pensiveness. 

Just as Miss Mac-Ivor's song was concluded, Fergus joined 
the group by the lake; and on their return to the castle, the 
chieftain warmly pressed Waverley to remain as his guest for 
a week or two, in order to see a grand hunting which he and 
some Highland friends proposed to join. The charms of 
melody and beauty were too strongly impressed in Edward’s 
breast to permit his declining an invitation so pleasing, and it 
was arranged that he should send a note to the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, announcing his intention to accept it, and requesting 
that any letters which might have arrived for him should be 
sent on to him to Glennaquoich. 

He was about to impress this letter with a seal on which his 
armorial bearings were engraved, when he found that it was not 
attached to his watch. He mentioned his loss to his hosts, on 
hearing which Miss Mac-Ivor--who had but a poor opinion of 
Donald Bean Lean’s honesty—hinted pretty plainly that it might 
have been removed when he was asleep in the cave on the pre- 
vious night. Waverley thought no more about it at the time, 
but he had reason before very long to Jament its disappearance. 

The evening closed with dancing to the music of the bag- 
pipes ; Waverley was Flora’s partner, and at a late hour that 
night he fell asleep and dreamed of the chieftain’s sister. 
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The hunting-party, to witness which Waverley had consented 
to prolong his visit to Glennaquoich, was delayed, from various 
causes, for about three weeks. The interval was, however, 
spent by our hero with great satisfaction, for the impression 
which Flora had made on his mind at their first meeting grew 
daily stronger. She was precisely the character to fascinate a 
youth of romantic imagination, and in the neighbourhood of 
this enchantress, while sport consumed the morning, and music 
and dance led on the hours of evening, Waverley became 
daily more delighted with his hospitable landlord, and more 
enamoured of his bewitching sister. 

When at length the day for the grand hunting arrived, the 
chieftain and his guest departed to the place of rendezvous, 
which was a day’s journey to the north of Glennaquoich. Fergus 
was attended by about three hundred of his clan, well armed, and 
accoutred in their best fashion. Waverley had himself in part 
adopted the Highland costume. They found on the spot ap- 
pointed several powerful chiefs, who, together with their many 
clansmen and vassals, formed quite a small army. 

After some time, signals of the approach of the game were 
heard. The echoing rocks rang to the sound of muskets and 
baying dogs, and advanced parties of the deer began to show 
themselves, coming bounding down the pass by two or three 
at a time, while the chiefs showed their ssill by distinguishing 
the fattest of them, and their dexterity in bringing them down 
with their guns. As the main body of the deer in a vast herd 
appeared, it was plain, from the desperate stand which they 
made while they gazed on the group which barred their passage 
down the glen, that the sport would not be unattended with 
danger ; and after a slight pause, the terrified aniinals at length 
made a fearful charge right upon the spot where the more dis- 
tinguished sportsmen had taken their stand. The word was 
given in Gaelic to fling themselves upon their faces, but 
Waverley, to whose English ears the words had no meaning, 
had almost fallen a victim under the impetuous rush, when 
Fergus, observing his danger, sprang up and pulled him to the 
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ground, just as the whole herd broke down upon them. On 
rising, it was found that, although his life was saved, he had 
sprained his ankle violently. 

A rude wigwam was at once erected, where he was laid 
on a couch of heather and attended by an old smoke-dried 
Highlander, who, by means of herbs and incantations, suc- 
ceeded in relieving the intense pain which resulted from the 
accident. 

On the following morning the army prepared to disperse ; 
and Waverley then learned, to his surprise, that they were 
destined for some other mysterious expedition, the nature 
of which he found it impossible to make out. He was 
himself conveyed in a litter to the house of a friend of 
Mac-Ivor’s, where he was to remain until his injury was 
healed. 

At the end of six days Fergus returned with a few of his 
followers, and as Waverley was now able to walk about with a 
staff, it was agreed that they should both go back to Glenna- 
quoich. Edward joyfully acceded, for the form of its fair mis- 
tress had lived in his dreams during all the time of his confine- 
ment. 

They were soon after welcomed by Flora Mac-Ivor, who, 
when she had expressed her regret for the accident, presented 
Edward with a packet of letters, which had been forwarded 
from Tully-Veolan during his absence. 

Among these letters was one from his father, Richard 
Waverley, mentioning that he had received an intimation that 
the King had no further occasion for his services, and that he 
had been deprived of the office which he held under the Govern- 
ment. The letter was couched in terms of strong resentment 
against his ungrateful monarch ; and ended by informing his 
son that he should testify his sense of the ill-treatment his 
father had sustained by throwing up his commission in the 
army, as soon as he received the letter. 

A letter from Sir Everard was to the same effect; and 
requested that his nephew would take the fittest and most 
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speedy opportunity of transmitting his resignation to the War 
Office. 

These communications, as might have been expected, highly 
excited Waverley's indignation, although, being a stranger to 
politics, he was totally ignorant of the real cause of his father’s 
disgrace. 

There was yet, however, another letter which still further 
inflamed his feclings of resentment. It was from his com- 
manding officer, Colonel Gardiner ; and it informed him, in a 
few curt lines, that he was required to return to the head- 
quarters of his regiment within three days, and that, if he failed 
to do so, he should be reported to the War Office as absent 
without Jeave. 

Edward’s blood boiled within him as he read this letter. 
He had no knowledge of anything having occurred that should 
have induced his commanding officer, without any other warn- 
ing than the hints contained in the communication he had 
sent him previously to Tully-Veolan, so suddenly to assume a 
harsh and insolent tone of authority; and, with the recollection 
of his father’s disgrace fresh in his mind, he concluded, though 
perhaps hastily, that this move against himself was the outcome 
of a concerted scheme to depress and degrade every member 
of the Waverley family. Without a pause, therefore, he wrote 
a few cold lines, thanking his Colonel for past civilities, 
expressing regret that he should so suddenly have changed his 
tone towards him, and enclosing a formal resignation of his 
commission, which he requested Colonel Gardiner to forward 
to the proper authorities. He then went in quest of Fergus, in 
order to disclose the whole matter to him. He found the 
chieftain with a newspaper in his hand, containing an announce- 
ment that he had been already superseded for absence without 
leave, and that his place in the regiment had been filled by 
another. 

This last piece of intelligence was too much for him; and, 
in his angry indignation, he asked Fergus if he would convey a 
challenge from him to Colonel Gardiner. Mac-Ivor’s answer, 
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however, showed that there was but little hope of satisfying 
offended honour in this way; for the chieftain informed him 
that there were weighty reasons for which, just then, he could 
not dare go near any of the military garrisons of the Govern- 
ment. 

After some further conversation with Fergus and his sister, 
the whole truth was made known to Waverley. The grand 
hunting-party had been only a blind to cover the real objects 
of the vast concourse of armed Highlanders which had been 
collected about Glennaquoich ; the insurrection had in fact 
broken out; and the Highland army, which included Mac-Ivor’s 
clan, was even now in full march towards Edinburgh, to join 
the rebel forces of the Young Pretender. 

Waverley, stirred as he now was to feelings of bitter resent- 
ment against the Government, fell an easy prey to the sug- 
gestions of Fergus, that he would best show his indignation 
against them by joining with the forces of their opponents. 
He did not, however, yet consent to be enrolled in the ranks 
of the insurgents, although he would readily have done so, had 
Flora accepted him as a lover, and agreed to become his wife. 
When he proposed for her hand, which he did shortly after- 
wards, she gently put him off, assuring him, although she did 
not give him a blank refusal, that she was too much wedded to 
the cause of honour, and the Stewarts, to think of becoming 
the wife of any man. 

Crestfallen at the way in which his advances had been 
received by Miss Mac-Ivor, Waverley opened his heart to her 
brother and told him all. He was consoled to find that he 
had at least a strong ally in Fergus, who informed him that 
there was no one whom he would like better for a brother-in- 
law than himself. 

“My sister,” the chieftain said to him, “like her bein is 
very apt to have a pretty decisive will of her own; but you 
shall not want my interest, nor my counsel. Loyalty is her 
ruling passion ; and since she could spell an English book, 
she has been in love with the memory of the gallant Captain 
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Wogan, who renounced the service of the usurper Cromwell to 
join the standard of Charles II., and who at length died 
gloriously in the royal cause. She will show you some verses 
she made on his history and fate.” 

He then suggested to Waverley to press his suit still further, 
and mentioned that Flora had just gone up to the waterfall, 
whither he should follow her at once, and learn her decision. 

Miss Mac-Ivor was quite alone as Waverley reached the 
lake, and she rose and came to meet him, and was herself the 
first to enter upon the subject of their last interview. She told 
him gently, but with firmness, that she should cling to her 
resolution ; that her feelings were different from those usually 
ascribed to young women of her years ; that she had but one 
thought and object in life, the restoration of her exiled King 
to his rightful throne; that she could never make a wife worthy 
of Waverley, or love him as he should be loved; and she 
ended by urging him to return to his own country, and for the 
present, at least, give up all idea of identifying himself with 
the expedition of her brother. She left him shortly after and 
returned to the mansion, nor did Waverley see her for some 
time again. 

On the next morning, David Gellatley, the simpleton, 
appeared at Glennaquoich, and handed a letter to Edward, on 
which he recognised the writing of Rose Bradwardine. Its 
contents both surprised and affected him. It informed him 
that, in consequence of the troublesome news from the High- 
lands, warrants had been sent out for arresting several gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood of Tully-Veolan, and among others, 
her father, who, she said, on hearing of the danger in which he 
was, had gone northwards with a body of some forty horsemen ; 
that a party of soldiers had visited Tully-Veolan, and had made 
strict inquiry after Captain Waverley, hinting that he would be 
in great danger if he fell into their hands ; and that his servant 
and everything belonging to him had been carried off. The 
writer went on to express her strong belief that Waverley could 
have done nothing for which he could be rendered criminally 
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liable, and begged him, in conclusion, for his own sake, to 
escape as fast as possible to his own country. 

The affectionate simplicity of Rose, and her anxiety for his 
safety— his sense, too, of her unprotected state—made an 
impression upon Edward’s mind, and he instantly wrote to 
thank her and to assure her of his own safety. 

It was now plain to him that calumny had been at work with 
his good name ; and as every hour’s delay increased the power 
to injure it, he finally made up his mind to leave the company 
of Fergus and his surroundings. 

On announcing this determination to the chieftain, he was 
warned that the only result of his going would, in all proba- 
bility, be to fall into the hands of his enemies, and perhaps, 
before long, find himself a prisoner in one of his Majesty’s 
gaols. His mind was, however, now too full of angry feelings 
to admit of his being dissuaded from his resolution; and 
bidding his host farewell, he commenced his journey south, 
attended only by Callum Beg, a trusty servant of Fergus 
Mac-Ivor. 

As he approached a village after leaving the mountains, his 
attendant warned Waverley, in a significant way, against letting 
anyone know that he had come from Vich Ian Vohr, hinting 
that his doing so might involve him in some danger; and 
before leaving Edward to return to his home in the hills, 
Callum Beg handed him a note from his chieftain. Contained 
in it were Flora Mac-Ivor’s verses, written in her own hand ; 
and as Waverley waited in’ the parlour of the village inn, his 
mind still filled with recollections of the writer, he read the 
lines over and over many times. They were inscribed : 


TO AN OAK TREE, 
Said to mark the grave of Captain Wogan. 


Emblem of England’s ancient faith, 
Full proudly may thy branches wave, 
Where loyalty lies low in death, 
And valour fills a timeless grave. 
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And thou, brave tenant of the tomb ! 
Repine not aot clime deny, 

Above thine hGnour’d sod to bloom, 
The flowerets of a milder sky. 


These owe their birth to genial May ; 
Beneath a fiercer sun they pine, 
Before the winter storm decay— 
And can their worth be type of thine? 


No! for, ’mid storms of Fate opposing, 
Still higher swell’d thy dauntless heart, 

And, while despair the scene was closing, 
Commenced thy brief but brilliant part. 


*Twas then thou sought’st on Albyn’s hill, 
(When England’s sons the strife resign’d) 
A rugged race, resisting still, 
And unsubdued though unrefined. 


Thy death’s hour heard no kindred wail, 
No holy knell thy requiem rung ; 

Thy mourners were the plaided Gael, 
Thy dirge the clamorous pibroch sung. 


Yet who in Fortune’s summer-shine 
To waste life’s longest term away, 
Would change that glorious dawn of thine, 
Though darken’d ere its noontide day? 


Be thine the tree whose dauntless boughs 
Brave summer's drought and winter's gloom : 
Rome bound with oak her patriots’ brows, 
As Albyn shadows Wogan’s tomb. 


When Waverley, continuing his journey, reached the next 
village, he found everything in bustle and commotion. 
Although it was a Sunday, a day of which the Scotch are more 
observant than other people, hammers were clashing and 
anvils ringing ; while the smith and-his assistants toiled busily 
in repairing and furbishing old muskets, pistols, and swords. 
Waverley made his way through the excited crowd that was 
gathered about the smithy, desirous of procuring a shoe for 
one of his horses, which had been lost on the road. When 
the smith demanded the stranger’s name before consenting to 
do the work, the Captain angrily refused to comply with what 
he considered an impertinent request; and thinking that 
threats might achieve what he had failed to procure by peaceful 
means, he drew a pistol from his pocket. The blacksmith on 
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seeing it made a rush at him with a red-hot bar of iron, with 
such determination as made the discharge of the pistol an 
act of self-defence. The man fell—although not even wounded 
—and the angry populace at once threw themselves upon 
Edward, and were about to use him with great violence, when 
the appearance of the pastor of the parish put a curb on their 
fury. But it was only on the old man’s assurance that the 
offender would be at once taken before a magistrate that the 
inhabitants consented to let him go. 

Waverley was accordingly led off to the house of Major 
Melville, a justice of the peace, where an investigation was 
commenced without delay. 

The magistrate, on hearing that his name was Edward 
Waverley, showed little surprise, and announced to him that 
he was extremely sorry that he had a painful duty to perform. 
He then produced a warrant from the Supreme Criminal Court 
of Scotland for apprehending and securing the person of 
Edward Waverley, suspected of treasonable practices and other 
high crimes and misdemeanours, and proceeded to question 
the prisoner closely with reference to his movements since 
leaving his regiment, and more especially his visit to the rebel 
chief at Glennaquoich. 

The magistrate was apparently fully acquainted with the 
details of all that had taken place during the preceding weeks; 
and Waverley discovered, from the questions put to him, that 
every trifling circumstance connected with his movements 
during that period had been laid hold of, distorted, and magni- 
fied, for the purpose of establishing a charge against him of 
which he knew he was not guilty. 

As he sullenly refused to answer any further interrogations, 
the justice found himself compelled to sign a warrant for 
detaining him in custody, allowing him, however, with great 
kindness, to occupy a room in his own house until such time 
as he could be removed under escort to Stirling Castle. 

Some days later the accused was given in charge to a body of 
raw-troops, for the purpose of being conveyed to this destination. 
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The prisoner and his escort were making their way in a 
straggling and anything but military fashion towards Stirling, 
when they were suddenly surprised to find themselves con- 
fronted by a stout body of Highlanders, who sprung upon 
them from the brushwood beside the road, and began to lay 
about them vigorously with their claymores. The commander 
was forthwith levelled to the ground, and Waverley’s horse 
was shot under him by one of his protectors, who discharged 
his musket at random in the confusion which ensued. 
Waverley himself was immediately extricated from the fallen 
steed by two Highlanders, who, each seizing him by the arm, 
hurried him away from the scuffle, not stopping until they were 
some miles from the scene of the encounter. 

Twilight had given place to moonlight, when his rescuers 
halted upon the brink of a precipitous glen; but Waverley 
found it impossible to get any information from his mysterious 
guides as to either his intended destination or the authority by 
which he had been so strangely carried off. The journey was 
continued for some distance further, and Edward found himself 
at length deposited in a small and rudely-constructed hovel, 
the only inhabitant of which seemed to be an old Highland 
woman. His slumbers that night were broken and unrefresh- 
ing ; and when morning came, it was evident that he was ina 
highly feverish state, and quite unfit to travel any farther: 
and in this condition he lay for several days. 

When at length he was well enough to leave his rude bed, 
he discovered that a Highland sentry had been placed at the 
door of the cot, who, on his endeavouring to go out, civilly, 
but resolutely, refused to permit him. 

Upon the evening of the seventh day of his confinement, 
two Highlanders, whom Waverley recognised as having been a 
part of his strange escort, suddenly entered the cottage, and 
gave him to understand by signs that he was to prepare to 
accompany them. This was joyful news to the prisoner, who 
willingly set about making preparations to leave a place where 
he had endured so much discomfort. Shortly before leaving, 
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as he sat in the smoky hut, at some distance from the fire, 
he felt a gentle pressure upon his arm. He looked round. 
It was Alice, the daughter of Donald Bean Lean. Laying 
her finger on her lips, she showed him a packet of papers, 
in such a manner that the motion was remarked by no 
one else; and then, seeing that Waverley observed her, she 
folded the parcel into one of his shirts, which she deposited 
in his portmanteau. 

Edward was much puzzled to know the meaning of her 
action ; but as it was plain that she did not wish to be recog- 
nised, he made no sign that he had noticed what she was 
doing. Before the party left, a sword and pistol were handed 
to Edward, while at the same time it was intimated to him 
that he might have occasion to use them on the way. 

They then moved on in silence; and after a journey of 
several days, not unaccompanied with danger, our hero found 
himself at length in sight of the metropolis of Scotland. The 
distant yet distinct report of heavy cannon apprised him that 
the insurgents had already entered on their campaign, and that 
the work of destruction was going forward. Ere they ap- 
proached the city, however, the cannonade had ceased; and 
shortly after, Waverley was delivered to the custody of a guard 
of Highlanders, and conducted into the ancient palace of 
Holyrood, which Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, now 
occupied as monarch in royal state. 

Edward was not long here when he was greeted by Fergus 
Mac-Ivor, who welcomed him warmly, and at once led him by 
the arm into the presence of the Young Chevalier himself. 

The Prince received him with the utmost courtesy, and, 
having spoken on some general topics, inquired of Waverley if 
he might look upon him as an adherent, although assuring 
him, as he asked the question, that he had no wish for support 
from any man save from affection and conviction. 

The moment was indeed well chosen for securing the young 
officer to the Pretender’s cause. There was no time for 
deliberation ; and Edward, thinking only of the ill-treatment 
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he had received from the Government which he had been pre- 
pared to serve, and the dangers to which he would inevitably 
be exposed if he were again to return to England, knelt down 
without hesitation before the Prince, and devoted his heart 
‘and sword to the vindication of his rights. 

At the ball which took place that night in the old Palace of 
Holyrood, Edward, now attired in full Highland costume, was 
the admired of all admirers. Flora Mac-Ivor was among the 
guests, as was also her friend Rose Bradwardine. The former, 
though rejoiced to see Waverley at last enrolled on the side of 
the cause which she had so much at heart, still maintained the 
same attitude of coldness towards him as a lover which she 
had displayed on the occasion of their last meeting. She 
could not, however, suppress a sort of wonder at the brilliant 
talents of which Edward showed himself during the evening 
to be possessed, although circumstances had arisen since they 
met which rendered, in her eyes, final and irrevocable the reso- 
lution she had formed respecting him. With opposite feelings, 
Rose Bradwardine bent her whole soul to listen to his con- 
versation, although but little of it was directed to herself. She 
felt a secret triumph at the public tribute paid to one whose 
merit she had learned to prize too early and too fondly ; and 
the delight which she experienced in the course of that evening, 
though transient, and followed by much sorrow, was in its 
nature the most pure and disinterested which she had ever 
known. 

On the following morning the whole of the motley and ill- 
armed multitude which constituted the army of the Prince, 
and which was to change the fate and alter the dynasty of 
the British Kingdom, commenced its march southwards to 
expected conquest. On reaching the eminence known as 
Carbery Hill, a messenger arrived in haste to announce that 
the advanced post had had a skirmish with some of the 
enemy's cavalry, and that the Baron of Bradwardine had sent 
in a few prisoners. 

Almost immediately afterwards, Waverley came across a 
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dying English soldier, whom he recognised as one of his own 
old company, and learned from him that one of his fellow- 
troopers, who was in reality a spy, had been endeavouring to 
tamper with the loyalty of the men of the regiment, and had 
produced to them a letter of Waverley’s, stamped with his own 
seal, with the object of proving that he, too, was in favour of 
the seditious movement which was on foot. 

Edward at once recollected how he had missed his seal after 
sleeping in the cave of Donald Bean Lean, and he concluded, 
and rightly too, that this artful Highland villain had been 
using it for carrying on an intrigue in his corps, and vilifying 
himself. Little time was, however, left him for such unpleasant 
reflections, for the Prince’s army had now quickened its pace, 
expecting every moment to meet the main body of the English 
forces. 

Before long their enemy was in sight, and so near, too, that 
Waverley could plainly see the squadrons of dragoons, the 
artillery, and three or four regiments of infantry, forming on 
the plain below, with their front opposed to that of the Prince’s 
followers. Close beside the village of Preston, both armies got 
into complete order of battle at almost the same moment ; and 
the Highlanders at once set up a tremendous yell, which was 
returned by a loud shout of defiance from the English troops. 
The space between the armies was at times occupied by the 
partial and irregular contest of individual sharp-shooters, and 
a hat ora bonnet was occasionally seen to fall as a wounded 
man was borne off by his comrades. Various manceuvres 
followed on both sides, with the object of getting into a more 
advantageous position for a general attack; but before an 
opportunity was afforded of joining in a general conflict, the 
day had closed, and both armies prepared to rest upon their — 
arms for the night in the lines which they respectively 
occupied. 

The distant village clock was heard to toll three on the 
following morning when Fergus Mac-Ivor and Waverley were 
summoned to attend the Prince. He was already surrounded 
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by his principal officers ; and after a short consultation he gave 
orders to each of them to put himself instantly at the head of 
his command. 

The Highland clans were at once up and on the move. A 
secret path had been discovered, which would lead them down 
from the rough and uneven heights to the firm and open plain 
where Sir John Cope’s forces lay; and down this way they 
conducted their march with astonishing silence and rapidity. 
Before long, the challenge of an English patrol was heard 
through the morning mist, announcing that they were close to 
the English lines. A few minutes later the pipes played, and 
the clans, with one wild cry, rushed forward on their enemy. 
Before their impetuous torrent the English horse, seized with 
a disgraceful panic, wavered in confusion, and galloped from 
the field. The artillery, deserted by the cavalry, fled after dis- 
charging their pieces; and the Scotchmen, drawing their broad- 
swords, rushed with headlong fury against the infantry, who 
alone stood their ground. For a few minutes the battle raged 
fierce and thick, but all was soon over; the Highland forces 
being left triumphant on the bloody field, in undisputed pos- 
session of the whole baggage, artillery, and military stores of 
their scattered opponents. 

Amongst those who were taken prisoners on this eventful 
day was a Colonel Talbot, whose life Waverley had been the 
means of saving during the first onslaught. When brought 
into the Scottish camp, the captive learned, to his great surprise, 
the name of his protector; and in an interview which took 
place that night between him and Edward, he mentioned that 
he had been in past years under great obligations to Waverley’s 
uncle, Sir Everard, and that he had only recently succeeded 
by family interest in procuring the old man’s release from 
custody. He added, that Waverley’s old commander, Colonel 
Gardiner, who was amongst those killed that day, had lately 
come toa much more favourable opinion of Waverley’s own 
conduct, and had been even prepared to assist him out of his 
difficulties, but for his unfortunately having joined the army of 
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the insurgents. Further conversation was, however, inter- 
rupted for the time by the entrance of Fergus Mac-Ivor, who 
summoned Edward to attend the Chevalier. 

Colonel Talbot was now finally handed over by the Prince 
to the special charge of Waverley, he having previously given 
his parole that he would not attempt toescape. His conversa- 
tion with Edward, coupled with the contents of the mysterious 
packet which had been placed in his portmanteau, and which 
there was now, for the first time, an opportunity of reading, 
showed Waverley too plainly that the unscrupulous Donald 
Bean Lean had been the cause of all the charges of sedition 
which had been made against him, and the misfortunes in 
which he had in consequence been involved. He felt under 
the circumstances that he might safely confide in Talbot, who 
showed himself to be a manly and honest soldier; and a 
strong friendship sprung up between the two. 

After the victory at Preston, the Highland army returned 
northwards for the purpose of laying siege to the Castle of 
Edinburgh, which was still in the hands of the English. But 
though several weeks had passed in the attempt to reduce it, 
this impregnable fortress was at the end of that period still 
uncaptured. 

Meantime, Waverley had many opportunities of meeting 
with Flora Mac-Ivor and Rose Bradwardine; but the cold 
indifference of the former towards him was, if anything, more 
discouraging than before. Flora, in fact, had perceived before 
long, by many signs and tokens, that Rose was in love with 
Edward, from the time of which discovery she became 
anxious that Waverley’s addresses should be transferred from 
herself to her younger friend. She, however, ran some danger 
in applying herself to the task of bringing about this change 
in her lover’s affections, for her brother Fergus had on more 
than one occasion spoken of making Miss Bradwardine his 
own wife, and his fiery temper was but little likely to be 
soothed by discovering that his sister was engaged in thwarting 
his plans. Waverley, too, after the long-continued rejection of 
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his suit by Miss Mac-Ivor, began himself to form a higher 
estimate of the qualities and character of Rose than he had 
previously entertained. Each day that passed he detected new 
beauties in her, and at length even wondered in his mind how 
he ever could have had so deep an admiration for the cold and 
impassive Flora Mac-Ivor. 

On going to the lodgings of Fergus one morning about this 
time, Waverley noticed that his Highland friend was in a 
terrible passion; and after awhile, when the chieftain had 
somewhat cooled, he learned from him that he had just been 
disappointed in two important requests which he had made of 
the Prince. The earldom had been refused to him which had 
been long promised as a reward for his services to the cause of 
the Stewarts, and the Chevalier had declined to give any 
consent to his marriage with Rose Bradwardine. Fergus 
added that, with regard to the latter request, the Prince had 
informed him that it was quite out of the question, as he had 
himself undertaken to procure the lady’s alliance to someone 
else, whose name, however, he did not mention. Mac-Ivor 
ended the recital of his wrongs by saying that, in consequence 
of his ill treatment, he had serious thoughts of throwing off all 
allegiance to the Prince ; and hinted very plainly that his rival, 
whoever he might happen to be, would have occasion to be 
on his guard against his fury. 

One night shortly after this interview, Waverley had more 
unpleasant news, and of a kind to affect him even more deeply 
than the story of Mac-Ivor’s wrongs. His prisoner, Colonel 
Talbot, told him that he had had a letter saying that his 
only son was dead ; that his wife, who had unfortunately been 
falsely informed that her husband had been killed in the battle 
of Preston, was in a most dangerous and critical state ; and 
that the worst might be expected if he did not at once procure 
his release and return to her. Edward, who by this time had 
come to form a strong and sincere attachment for Talbot, at 
once determined to obtain a pass for him. Early the next 
morning he was with the Prince, to whom he told the whole 
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story ; and he had returned to his apartments before Talbot 
had finished breakfast, with the permit in his hand signed by 
the Chevalier. 

The Colonel was profuse in his expression of gratitude and 
thanks for this kindness, for he was devotedly attached to his 
wife. He lost no time in taking his departure, and was 
escorted by Waverley for some distance on his way. His last 
word to his friend and liberator before parting was to urge him 
strongly to dissociate himself as soon as he could from his 
present false position ; and he promised to use every exertion 
with his own powerful family in Waverley’s behalf, in case he 
should be so unfortunate as to be again apprehended. 

The Highland army was at this time in full march towards 
England ; and Waverley and Mac-Ivor, who were in the van of 
the clans, were a good deal in each other’s company. 

As they marched side by side one day, their conversation 
turned on Flora Mac-Ivor; and Fergus, whose temper was 
now more headstrong and overbearing than usual, hearing 
Edward state that he no longer considered himself as the 
suitor of his sister, and that he did not intend again to ask her 
to be his wife, burst into a violent passion. He would gladly 
have challenged Waverley to a duel then and there, but 
knowing that he had no just reason for such a course, he 
smothered his resentment for the time. 

Edward, on the other hand, who was now pretty well tired 
of his late friend’s domineering and unreasonable conduct, 
determined to leave Mac-Ivor’s regiment and seek a place in 
some other troop. This he did almost immediately, and was 
soon enrolled under the command of his friend the Baron of 
Bradwardine. 

Not long afterwards, as Waverley rode one day a little apart 
from the main body of the troops, a ball whistled past him, 
and the report of a pistol was heard. He observed at the 
same time a man running very fast in the direction of Mac- 
Ivor’s battalion, who, he concluded, was his intended assassin. 
Without a moment’s delay, he rode up to Fergus’s regiment, 
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and, addressing Mac-Ivor, said that one of his clansmen had 
fired at him. Mac-Ivor haughtily answered that, as that was 
a pleasure which he presently proposed to himself, he would 
be glad to know which of his followers had dared to anticipate 
him. 

“T shall be at your command,” Waverley replied, “whenever 
you please. The gentleman who took your office upon him- 
self is your page there, Callum Beg.” 

*¢ Stand forth from the ranks, Callum! Did you fire at Mr. 
Waverley ?” 

“No,” answered the unblushing Callum. But the appearance 
of his pistol betrayed him, and Fergus, taking it and observing 
that it had been recently discharged, dealt him a furious blow 
with it upon the head, on receiving which Callum dropped to 
the ground without a sign of life. 

“ And now for you, Mr. Waverley,” said the angry chieftain. 
‘‘Please to turn your horse twenty yards with me upon the 
common.” 

Waverley complied ; and they were about to rush upon each 
other with drawn swords, when the arrival of the Prince was 
announced. He demanded in a tone of authority to know the 
cause of quarrel between them ; but it was not long before it 
appeared that he was himself the cause; for he had told 
Fergus that very morning that Waverley had been accepted by 
Miss Bradwardine as her lover—a piece of news which, 
although untrue, was well calculated to inflame the anger of 
the overbearing Fergus. The misconception being explained, 
the Prince begged of them to be friends again, and shake 
hands ; whereupon the angry rivals reluctantly advanced to 
do his bidding, and then parted in different directions. 

No long time after these events, a council of war was held 
by the chief commanders of the Scottish army at Derby, to 
which place their forces had now advanced. Contrary to all 
expectation, they had been received with coldness by the 
people in the towns through which they passed ; and as the 
Duke of Cumberland was reported to be approaching them 
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from the South at the head of a large body of troops, the order 
was given to retreat. Fergus had argued vehemently against 
adopting such a course, believing that it would prove disastrous 
to their hopes; but his opinion was rejected, and from that 
moment he became an altered man, hopeless of success, and 
crushed in spirit. 

The retreat had continued for several days, when he came to 
Waverley one morning, and spoke with much regret of his past 
conduct towards him. He even went so far as to suggest that 
Edward should leave the luckless army, and remain abroad 
until he had secured a pardon ; and added, much to Waverley’s 
surprise, that he wished he would take Rose Bradwardine with 
him as his wife, for he knew that she loved him. 

“‘ As to myself,” he continued with a melancholy air, “my fate 

is settled. Dead or captive I must be before to-morrow—I 
have seen the Gray Spectre, which has haunted my family for 
three hundred years. It stood in front of me last night as 
I walked out; it was before me whatever way I turned; I 
trembled as I looked on it; I crossed myself, and drew my 
sword as it barred my way, calling to it to give place; but it 
only answered, ‘ Vich Ian Vohr, beware of to-morrow !’ and 
the words were no sooner spoken than it was gone. And now, 
I would not willingly fall until Iam in charity with a wronged 
friend.” 
' That very night the Scottish army was overtaken by some of 
the English cavalry. An engagement took place between 
them, and several of the Highlanders, amongst others their 
brave chieftain, were cut off and surrounded in the darkness. 
Edward, who got separated from the rest in the tumult, saw 
him defending himself desperately against the horsemen ; but, 
the moon at the moment becoming totally overclouded, he 
could neither bring aid to his friends nor discover his own way 
to rejoin the rear-guard. 

He continued to wander about in the darkness for some 
time, and on reaching the highroad found that the red-coats 
had got between him and the Highland forces. Any attempt 
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to pass through the enemy for the purpose of rejoining his 
friends would be attended with great risk of his being captured, 
and he was too well aware of the consequence to think at 
present of exposing himself to such a danger. After walking 
about three miles he reached a house, where, luckily for him, 
the owner consented to conceal him. 

During the following weeks he adopted the costume of a 
farmer, being received into the house of some friends of the 
man who had sheltered him; and here he learned that the 
Scottish army had retired upon Glasgow, and that all prospect 
of reaching it was now out of the question, owing to the dis- 
position of the English troops. After spending some weeks 
with his new protectors, he learned from a newspaper—the first — 
he had seen for a long time—that his father was dead. The 
same paragraph went on to say that the trial of his uncle, Sir 
Everard, for high treason, had been fixed for a day early in the 
following month, and added, that it was understood that it was 
his Majesty’s gracious purpose to drop the proceedings against 
him, in case his nephew, Edward Waverley, should in the mean- 
time surrender himself to justice. 

Overwhelmed by the intelligence, Waverley, still in disguise, 
immediately set out for London. He accomplished the 
journey with difficulty, having had many narrow escapes of 
being detected. On reaching I.ondon he went straight to 
the house of Colonel Talbot. | 

Talbot and his wife, who had now recovered from her illness, 
were delighted to see him, but gave him to understand that he 
was in imminent peril, as warrants were out for his arrest in 
every direction. They passed him off for the time, however. 
as Frank Stanley, a nephew of the Colonel’s, by which means 
his safety was, for the present at least, secured. It was with 
much satisfaction that Edward heard from them that his uncle, 
Sir Everard, had obtained a pardon, and was now again at 
Waverley Honour. They also told him, among other news, 
that Donald Bean Lean had at last met the fate which he had 
so long deserved, having been put to death for cattle-stealing ; 
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and they added, that before dying he had made a confession 
which went far to clear Waverley from some of the serious 
charges which had been brought against him. 

Having spent a day in Talbot’s house, it was arranged that 
Waverley should make his way back to Scotland, disguised as 
Frank Stanley, and so escape to the Continent from one of the 
seaports on the eastern coast which were still in the hands of 
the Chevalier’s forces. No time was lost in carrying out this 
plan, and before many days were passed Edward had reached 
the Scotch border. Here he learned, for the first time, of the 
decisive and disastrous battle of Culloden, which for ever 
dashed to the ground the hopes of the young Pretender and 
his followers ; and, agitated by gloomy thoughts on the mis- 
fortune of all his late friends, Waverley hastened his journey 
northwards, and was soon again in the town of Edinburgh. 

Here tidings reached him that Fergus Mac-Ivor had been 
taken prisoner in a skirmish on the English border, and was 
shortly to be tried for his life with many more of his luckless 
adherents; and finding that his own longer stay in the 
Scottish capital would be attended with danger, he determined 
to make his way once more to Tully-Veolan. 

A scene of ruin met his eyes when he at last reached the 
old mansion of the Baron of Bradwardine. The battlements 
above the gate were broken and thrown down ; the avenue 
was cruelly wasted ; the towers and pinnacles of the main build- 
ing were scorched and blackened by fire; doors were torn 
from their hinges ; windows dashed in ; and the court strewed 
everywhere with broken fragments of furniture. 

As Waverley gazed on this melancholy picture of desolation, 
he heard a voice from the interior of the building singing, in 
well-remembered accents, an old Scottish song : 

‘‘ They came upon us in the night, 
And brake my bower and slew my knight : 


My servants a’ for life did flee, 
And left us in extremitie.” 


It was the poor simpleton Davie Gellatley, but now seeming 
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more like the ghost of what he had once been, and with only 
a few rags left of his former whimsical finery. 

After long hesitation, he at length approached Waverley, 
and said, as he stared him sadly in the face, “ A’ dead and 
gane! A’ dead and gane!” He made a sign to Edward to 
come after him, and went on at a rapid pace in a direction 
away from the mansion. Waverley, fearing that some terrible 
catastrophe had fallen upon his old friends, followed him, and 
after a long and rough journey through glen and wood he 
reached a wretched hut. Knocking at the door, he entered ; 
and, much to his surprise, found it occupied by the Baron of 
Bradwardine, who, it is unnecessary to add, greeted him with 
a hearty embrace. 

The old man had soon told him the story of his misfortunes 
—how a party of soldiers had been sent to sack his house, 
and how he himself had been obliged to take refuge from 
them in his present miserable dwelling. His daughter Rose, 
he said, was in safety with some friends; and he himself 
intended, as soon as the opportunity offered, to escape the 
country and make his way to France. 

The next morning, as Waverley examined the hut more 
closely, its appearance seemed to be strangely familiar to him ; 
and before long he had recognised in it the place in which he 
had himself been confined some time before. He learned, 
too, in conversation with old Janet, the Baron’s servant, that 
it was she who had attended him on that occasion, and he was 
further overjoyed to hear that it was by the instrumentality of 
Rose Bradwardine alone that he had been rescued when a 
prisoner on his way to Stirling Castle and conveyed, when all 
danger was past, to the headquarters of the Prince. 

Shortly after Waverley had made this welcome discovery, he 
received a letter from his good friend Colonel Talbot contain- 
ing news of an equally pleasant nature. The King, yielding 
to the powerful interest which had been brought to bear upon 
him by members of Talbot’s family, had consented to sign a 
pardon both for himself and the Baron. Edward lost no time 
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in communicating the joyful intelligence to the old man, who 
was still in momentary terror of being captured; and during 
the mutual congratulations which passed between them, he 
asked the Baron for his consent to marry Rose. This was 
only too willingly accorded, and not long after Miss Brad- 
wardine herself gladly endorsed the consent with her own 
fair lips. 

Waverley’s object now was, if possible, to procure, if not a 
pardon, a commutation at least, or alleviation, of the punish- 
ment to which his unfortunate friend Fergus was certain to be 
eondemned. 

No effort was, however, of any avail, and when Edward 
reached the court-house at Carlisle, where Mac-Ivor and his 
unhappy associates were being tried for their lives, the verdict 
of GUILTY was already pronounced upon him. Almost 
immediately after, the sentence for high treason, with all its 
horrible accompaniments, was uttered by the presiding judge, 
the execution being fixed for the following day. 

Early the next morning Waverley procured permission to be 
admitted to see his condemned friend. He found him still 
possessed of much of his old spirit, but there was little time 
for conversation. He had been but a short time in the cell, 
when a file of soldiers entered with a blacksmith, who struck 
the fetters from the legs of the prisoner; and shortly after- 
wards the drums of the garrison beat toarms. As the word 
was given to leave the prison, Fergus turned to Waverley and 
gave him a last embrace. He then stepped nimbly into his 
place on the hurdle in which he was to be drawn to the scene 
of execution, and the procession was soon out of sight. A 
few hours later his lifeless head, after the barbarous custom of 
the day, was exposed to public view over the city gate. 

His sister Flora, utterly broken down after her many 
sufferings and disappointments, set sail at once for a foreign 
country, to end her hapless days in the seclusion of a 
convent. 

It was a pleasant change to Edward, after the painful scenes 
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he had witnessed, to find himself once more nearing the old 
oaks of Waverley Chase. 

The day of his marriage was fixed for the sixth after his 
arrival there; and although the ancient halls had in less 
troubled times seen more gorgeous ceremonies than those 
which attended the wedding of Edward Waverley and Rose 
Bradwardine, they never before had witnessed one that was 
more truly happy. 
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** The dead body of Frank Kennedy lying on the beach.” 
Page 43. 





GUY MANNERING. 


SHE Castle of Ellangowan was an old and massive 
structure, situated by the seashore in the south- 
western part of Scotland. It had been for many 
: years the dwelling-place of a family named Bertram, 
each of whom had in succession borne the title of The Laird 
of Ellangowan. They had once been people of wealth and 
importance in the neighbourhood; but through lack of 
prudence and other misfortunes, they had, one after another, 
lost much of the greatness and prosperity which had belonged 
to them in better days. One of their number became at last 
so poor that he could no longer maintain the old family re- 
sidence ; so he contented himself with occupying a much 
smaller house which he had himself built, from the windows 
of which he could still look out on the ancient abode of his 
forefathers, as it dwindled year by year to the condition of a 
neglected ruin. 

At the time that our story commences, one Godfrey Bertram 
was the Laird of Ellangowan, and the owner of the now 
diminished estates. He was a good-tempered, easy-going 
kind of man, and became, in consequence, very popular with 
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all the poorer people of the district, and especially with the 
gipsies, a large number of whom were at all times to be found 
in the neighbourhood. 

His wife had brought him a little money when he married ; 
and he and she continued to lead a quiet and not unhappy 
life in their new home. Amongst Mr. Bertram’s most intimate 
companions in his retirement was one Abel Sampson, a tall 
and awkward-looking man, with a harsh voice and huge feet, 
who was known to the people around as the Dominie. He 
was a man who spoke but little, and generally used very long 
words when he did; but he had a kindly and good-natured 
heart. He was for a time the parish schoolmaster at the 
village of Kippletringan, which was close to Ellangowan, 
and was employed now and then as a kind of clerk by the 
Laird. 

The village of Kippletringan was situated a little distance 
from the sea; and although the neighbourhood was dignified 
by the possession of a custom-house, the place was still the 
favourite haunt of a large body of desperate and determined 
smugglers, who, it was supposed, were assisted by many of 
the small shopkeepers of the locality in disposing of the 
contraband goods which were surreptitiously brought from 
foreign parts. 

One cloudy November evening, a young traveller, Guy 
Mannering by name, just come from the University of Oxford, 
was making his way with difficulty over the wild and lonely 
moorland which extended for many miles on the outskirts of 
the village. He had lost the road to Kippletringan, whither 
he was bound, but was lucky enough to find a guide to 
conduct him there before he had gone completely astray ; and 
late at night he arrived at Godfrey Bertram’s house, where he 
was hospitably welcomed by the owner. Supper was got 
ready, a good bottle of wine was opened, and the Laird and 
the Dominie and Guy Mannering were enjoying themselves 
comfortably, when the conversation was interrupted by the 
shrill voice of someone coming upstairs. 
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“‘It’s Meg Merrilies, the gipsy, as sure as I’m a sinner,” said 
Mr. Bertram ; and, as the door opened, a tall woman, full six 
feet high, with weather-beaten features and hair as black as 
midnight, stepped into the room. 

Her appearance was altogether of so strange a kind, that it 
made Mannering start. After some conversation with the 
Laird, the gipsy woman informed him that she had come to 
tell the fortune of his little son, who was born that night, and 
asked to be told the exact hour of his birth. 

Now Guy Mannering himself, amongst other accomplish- 
ments, possessed a knowledge of the stars; and on learning 
the time at which young Bertram was born, he went outside 
to study the heavens, with a view to foretelling what the future 
of the child would be. ‘The sky had become beautifully clear, 
for the rising wind had swept away the clouds with which it 
had been previously overcast, and the observer was enabled to 
note carefully the positions of the principal planets, from which 
he made out that three periods of the infant’s life would be 
attended by great danger to him, namely, his fifth, his tenth, 
and his twenty-first year. 

On the morning following, Mannering strolled out towards 
the old castle, thinking to himself whether he should tell Mr. 
Bertram what he had learned from the stars respecting his 
young son’s future life. The castle was merely a ruin at this 
time, and as he wandered amidst the gloomy remnants of the 
ancient structure, his attention was arrested by the voice of the 
gipsy whom he had seen the night before. He soon found an 
opening in one of the walls through which he could observe 
Meg Merrilies without himself being seen. 

She was sitting on a broken stone, in a strange, wild dress, 
and engaged in spinning a thread drawn from wool of three 
different colours. She was at the same time half singing and 
half muttering a kind of charm, which seemed to have reference 
to the child which had been born the night before ; and as she 
finished, Mannering heard her murmur something about the 
thread of life being three times broken and three times mended, 
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and distinctly heard her say: ‘“ He'll be a lucky lad an he win 
through wi't.” * 

He was about to speak to the gipsy, when he heard a hoarse 
voice calling to her in angry tones from outside, and in a 
moment after, a man, who was apparently a sea-captain, came 
in to where Meg Merrilies was seated. 

He was short in height, but prodigiously muscular, strong, 
and thick-set, with a surly and savage scowl upon his unpleasant 
features. He spoke with a foreign accent, and upbraided the 
gipsy for keeping him waiting so long, ordering her, with a 
curse, to come and bless his ship before it set out on its 
voyage. While still addressing the gipsy, he caught sight of 
Guy Mannering, and was about to draw a weapon against him, 
when she told him that he was a friend of Mr. Bertram’s. He 
then introduced himself to Mannering, and said his name was 
Dirck Hatteraick, the captain of the vessel that was lying off 
theshore. Mannering wished him good-day shortly after, and 
as he saw him embarking in a small boat, he was convinced, 
from his conversation and appearance, that the captain was a 
smuggler. 

On returning to the new house at Ellangowan, Mannering 
learned from Mr. Bertram that this Dirck Hatteraick was the 
terror of all the excise and custom-house cruisers, with which 
he had had many a fierce fight. 

Before Guy Mannering took his departure trom Ellangowan, 
Mr. Bertram asked him the result of his studying the stars on 
the preceding night, and, in reply, was handed a paper by 
Mannering, which he was told he should keep in a sealed 
envelope four five whole years. 

When the visitor had gone, Mrs. Bertram, the mother of the 
baby boy, was very anxious to read the paper, for she was a 
superstitious lady; but after a struggle with her curiosity, she 
contented herself with making a small velvet bag, into which 
she sewed the paper, and the whole was then hung as a charm 
round the neck of her young child. 

* ‘+ He will be‘a lucky lad if he lives through it.” 
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Time rolled on, and when little Harry Bertram grew to be 
four years old, he was already a great favourite with Dominie 
Sampson, who had acted as his tutor and was his constant 
companion. But just about this time the Laird of Ellangowan 
was appointed one of the magistrates of the county ; and shortly 
after his appointment he began, little by little, to become 
very unpopular with the gipsies, with whom he had before been 
such a favourite. He thought it his duty now to punish and 
exterminate all amongst them who were poachers and 
trespassers, and caused even the poor beggars at his door to be 
sent to the workhouse. 

One tribe of these gipsies, amongst whom Meg Merrilies was 
a kind of queen, had lived for a long time unmolested in a few 
huts in a glen upon the estate of Ellangowan, at a place called 
Derncleugh. It was a miserable and squalid village, but for 
all that Mr. Bertram was determined to evict them and all 
their poor belongings. He was no doubt doing as the law 
directed him, but, as far as concerned the inhabitants of 
Derncleugh, he was acting with great harshness, for Meg 
Merrilies had all along shown a strong affection for his boy, 
little Harry Bertram. 

The day of eviction came at length, and a large body of men 
under the direction of Frank Kennedy, a custom-house officer, 
made their way to the miserable village, and on the gipsies 
refusing to leave peaceably, proceeded to unroof their cottages 
and pull down the wretched doors and windows. There was 
no resistance, and when the work was ended, the now homeless 
tribe gathered together the remnants of their property, and set 
forth with sullen and revengeful thoughts to look for a new 
settlement. 

Mr. Bertram had been some distance from home on the day 
of the eviction; but on returning in the evening he met the 
troop of gipsies. Some of the men muttered angry remarks as 
he passed them on the road, but he thought it best to make 
no answer. Meg Merrilies had, however, lagged behind the 
rest, and was standing alone on a high bank above the road as 
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the Laird went by. Her dress was even stranger than usual, 
and her black hair hung loose about her, while her dark eyes 
flashed angrily. She had a light sapling in her hand, and as 
the Laird looked up to where she stood, she said to him: 

‘Ride your ways, Laird of Ellangowan! ride your ways, 
Godfrey Bertram ! This day have ye quenched seven smoking 
hearths—see if your own fire burn the blither for that. Ye 
have riven the roof off seven cottar houses—look if your own 
roof-tree stand the faster. Ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram ! 
what do ye glower after our folk for? There’s thirty hearts 
there that would have spent their life-blood ere ye had scratched 
your finger. Yes, there’s thirty yonder, from the old wife of an 
hundred to the babe that was born last week, that ye have 
turned out o’ their houses, to sleep with the black-cock in the 
moors! Ride your ways, Ellangowan! Our bairns are hang- 
ing at our weary backs ; look that your braw cradle at home 
be the fairer spread up. Not that I am wishing ill to little 
Harry, God forbid! So ride your way, for these are the last 
words ye’ll ever hear Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the last 
twig that I'll ever cut in the bonny woods of Ellangowan.” 

And having uttered this dark and threatening speech, she 
turned contemptuously from him, to join her comrades in 
misfortune. 

Meanwhile, the smugglers under their captain, Dirck Hat- 
teraick, had been carrying on their lawless trade as usual, and 
the Laird of Ellangowan was as determined to put them down 
as he had been to get rid of the gipsies. He was actively 
assisted in his endeavours against them by the same Frank 
Kennedy who had carried out the eviction of Meg Merrilies 
and her companions, and the smugglers had sworn to be 
revenged upon their enemy. | 

On the day that young Harry Bertram was five years old, 
Dirck Hatteraick’s ship was in the bay outside the village of 
Kippletringan. A sloop of war in the King’s service was 
pursuing it in order to seize the smuggled goods which were 
on board, when Frank Kennedy, looking out, saw that Hat- 
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teraick was likely to escape, as he had got his vessel round a 
headland called Warroch Point, where it was concealed from 
the sloop, unless someone went down to the Point and made 
a signal to the pursuers. 

He accordingly mounted his horse and galloped off. On 
his way he happened to meet little Bertram, who was walking 
with the Dominie, and as he had often promised to give the 
child a ride, he took him up on his nag, and rode off towards 
the Point. 

Shortly afterwards the discharges of several cannon were 
heard, and after an interval a still louder explosion, as of a 
vessel blown up. 

As evening came on, Mr. and Mrs. Bertram were expecting 
little Harry to come home, and as he did not return, became 
very uneasy about him. After waiting for him in anxiety for 
some time, the news came in that Kennedy’s horse had come 
back riderless to its stable. — 

All was now bustle at Ellangowan. The Laird and his 
servants rushed away to the wood of Warroch; but they 
searched long and in vain for any trace of Kennedy or the 
boy. It was already growing dark, when a shrill and piercing 
shout was heard from the sea-shore under the wood, and on 
hurrying to the place, Mr. Bertram was horrified to see the 
dead body of Frank Kennedy lying on the beach, right under 
a high precipice of rocks. 

In his wild dismay and terror for his child, and remember- 
ing the words of Meg Merrilies, the Laird hurried away to 
Derncleugh, hoping to get some news of him from any of the 
gipsies who might still be lingering round the place. He 
wandered amongst the ruins of the cottages, where he found no 
one, although he noticed the remains of a fire in one of the 
huts. After a little, one of his servants came running to him 
and told him to come home at once—that Mrs. Bertram was 
dying. Half stupefied, he went back ; but only to find that his 
wife was dead, that a little daughter had been born to him, 
and that his boy was gone. | 
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The Sheriff of the county arrived next morning and opened 
an inquiry. The wood was again searched, with the result that 
traces of a struggle were found near the top of the cliff, over 
the place where Kennedy’s body was found lying. Footprints 
of men and of a small boy were seen here and there. Witnesses 
who were examined said that they had seen the smuggler’s ship 
grounding, and taking fire, and, finally, blowing up with a great 
explosion ; but no one could say what had become of its crew. 
The gipsies were suspected, and Meg Merrilies was arrested ; 
but when questioned she denied that she had been at the place. 
They found, however, a cut upon her arm; and on remov- 
ing the handkerchief with which she had it bound, it was found 
to be marked with the name of Harry Bertram. No further 
evidence could be procured of her guilt, and she was at length 
set free, under sentence of banishment from the county. 

For many years after this Mr. Bertram continued to live a 
solitary and mournful life at Ellangowan. The poor Dominie 
never ceased to blame himself for the loss of the boy, as Harry 
was in his charge on the day on which he had disappeared ; 
but he still lived with the Laird as before, and was chiefly 
employed in teaching Bertram’s daughter, little Lucy, who was 
now growing up into a gentle and bonny girl. 

The Laird had been always a bad man of business, and 
after his wife’s death he got into the hands of a scheming and 
dishonest attorney named Glossin, who in the end craftily 
succeeded in making himself rich at the expense of his 
employer. 

The debts of the Laird became at length so many that the 
property at Ellangowan had to be mortgaged, and things 
ultimately went so badly with the poor owner, that the men to 
whom he owed so much money determined to insist on the 
estate being sold, together with the house and all the furniture. 

It was rumoured, too, amongst the country-folk that Glossin 
was the man, of all others, who was most eager to turn the 
Bertrams out of their house, in order that he might buy the 
property himself, and become the Laird of Ellangowan. 
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Now the property in Ellangowan had been what is called 
“settled ’ in such a way that it could not be sold if Mr. Bertram 
hada son living. It was therefore likely to be disposed of very 
cheap, as no one knew for certain that young Bertram was 
dead ; while if he should happen to be alive, there was still a 
chance of his coming back and claiming the estates. 

When Glossin, the attorney, found that there was no more 
to be got out of his client in the way of money, he commenced 
openly to show the wickedness of his bad and cruel nature ; 
and the very sight of him became hateful to the unhappy 
Godfrey Bertram. 

So things went on until Lucy Bertram was seventeen years 
old, and her fathet had become a weak and poor old man, and 
then Glossin determined to play his last card. 

The estates of Ellangowan were advertised to be sold to the 
highest bidder, and a day was fixed for the auction. 

Before describing how the sale took place, it will be neces- 
sary to tell something of Guy Mannering, who, as will be 
remembered, had left Ellangowan shortly after the day that 
young Harry Bertram was born. 

He became a soldier ; and having served for a long time in 
India, was appointed colonel of his regiment. His wife and 
daughter were with him there, and they had become very 
intimate with a young officer in the same regiment, called 
Vanbeest Brown, who, it was supposed, had come from 
Holland, where he had previously been engaged in trade 
of some kind. Colonel Mannering, for some reason, never 
cared for Brown, but chiefly because he had foolishly listened 
to the dishonourable suggestions of a friend, who, for reasons 
of his own, had secretly poisoned his mind against the young 
Officer. This dislike ripened after some time into an open 
quarrel, followed by a duel between the Colonel and his 
subaltern, in which, after exchanging shots, Mannering believed 
he killed his adversary. Mrs. Mannering died shortly after, 
and the Colonel and his daughter returned to England. 

Now it so happened that Colonel ‘Mannering arrived at the 
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village of Kippletringan a day or two before the time at which 
the sale of Ellangowan was to take place. He was much 
distressed at hearing the pitiable account that was given to him 
of his old friend, Godfrey Bertram; and the idea at once 
occurred to him that he would buy the property himself, and 
by doing so help the Laird. 

Accordingly, on the day of the auction, he made his way to 
Ellangowan House, where he was told, on inquiry, that the old 
Laird was dangerously ill, and was to be found up at the 
ruined castle in company with his daughter. Thither Colonel 
Mannering went to look for him. He found old Mr. Bertram 
sitting in an easy-chair on the slope beside the castle with his 
feet wrapped in blankets, and beside him his daughter and the 
Dominie, and a handsome young man whom he did not 
recognise, but who, he afterwards learned, was a gentleman 
called Charles Hazlewood, who was deeply in love with Miss 
Bertram. 

Mannering was much affected when the old Laird failed to 
remember him, for he had not forgotten his hospitable kind- 
ness many years before, on the night when little Harry was born. 
While he was engaged in conversation with Miss Bertram and 
her companion, a voice was heard close by, which Lucy at once 
recognised as that of her father’s enemy, Glossin, and she 
sent the Dominie to keep him away. The sound of the voice 
had, however, also reached the old man’s ears. He started up 
on hearing it, and turning towards Glossin, he addressed him 
in tones of passion and indignation. 

“ Qut of my sight, ye viper,” he said; “ye frozen viper that 
I warmed till ye stung me! Are ye not afraid that the walls 
of my father’s dwelling should fall and crush ye, limb and bone? 
Were ye not friendless, houseless, penniless, when I took ye by 
the hand ; and are ye not expelling me—me, and that innocent 
girl—friendless, houseless, and penniless, from the house that 
has sheltered us and ours for a thousand years?” 

' A few moments after, the carriage was announced, in which 
Lucy Bertram and her father were to leave their home ; but it 
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was no longer necessary. The old Laird of Ellangowan was 
so exhausted by his last effort of indignant anger, that when 
he sunk upon his chair, he expired almost without a struggle 
or a groan. 

The sale of the property was then postponed until after the 
funeral ; and Colonel Mannering, having done what he could 
for Miss Bertram in her unhappy condition, left the neighbour- 
hood with the intention of returning in time for the adjourned 
sale, for the purpose of buying the estate. 

The appointed hour for the auction at length arrived, but 
Colonel Mannering had not come back. No one had even 
received a letter from him; and in his absence, as there 
-was no other bidder, the infamous Glossin was declared to be 
the lawful purchaser, and the new Laird of Ellangowan. 

At six o'clock that night a drunken post-boy reached the 
village with a letter from the Colonel, containing instructions 
to buy the property. It had been delayed on its way, and was 
now no longer of any use. 

Poor Lucy Bertram now found herself an orphan without 
house or home; but the kindness of some neighbours named 
Mac-Morlan, to some extent, assuaged the misery of her 
position. They insisted on her coming to live with them, 
and Mr. Mac-Morlan even offered the Dominie a clerkship in 
his establishment, where he might still be near his lady pupil, 
to whom, in spite of his strange and awkward ways, he was 
devotedly attached for her father’s sake. 

When Colonel Mannering, after the death of Mr. Ber- 
tram, left Ellangowan with the intention of coming back to 
buy the property, he travelled some distance, and after a 
while came to a post-town where he expected some letters. 
He received one letter, which displeased him very much, 
from a great friend of his who was living in the north of 
England, Mr. Mervyn by name, in whose care he had left 
his daughter, Julia Mannering, when he was starting for 
Kippletringan. This letter informed him that Miss Mannering 
was being serenaded at night from the lake beside the house 
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by some unknown stranger, who had, however, disappeared 
before the letter was written. 

On reading this intelligence the Colonel hastened at once to 
Mr. Mervyn’s residence, having first sent off the instructions 
in reference to the purchase of the Ellangowan estate which, 
as already related, arrived too late. 

The lover who had been serenading Julia Mannering was, 
in reality, the same Vanbeest Brown whom she had known 
in India, and with whom her father had fought the duel. 
Colonel Mannering had, however, no idea that Brown was 
still alive, and the daughter was afraid to tell her father that he 
was. Captain Brown, as he was now known, was a handsome 
and gallant young fellow; and, having returned to England 
with his regiment, and being still deeply devoted to Miss 
Mannering, he had lost no time in making his way to where 
she was staying in the house of Mr. Mervyn, her father’s friend. 

When Mannering arrived at Mr. Mervyn’s, he said very little 
about the information which had been the cause of his return ; 
but he told his daughter that he had takena place near Kipple- 
tringan, called Woodbourne, where he meant to reside for some 
time. He also told her that she would have a pleasant com- 
panion in Lucy Bertram, the daughter of an old friend of his, 
who was going to stay with them in his new house. 

Accordingly, as soon as Woodbourne was made ready to 
receive them, the Colonel and his daughter Julia took up their 
residence there, and Lucy Bertram became their guest. 
Another inmate of the new house was the Dominie, for whom 
Colonel Mannering had a liking, and who, he knew, could not 
bear to be parted altogether from Miss Bertram, whose tutor 
he had been from her earliest days. When the poor half- 
cracked Dominie heard that he was to be employed as Colonel 
Mannering’s librarian, his joy knew no bounds; and on seeing 
the large number of old books which were committed to his 
charge he became almost crazy with delight, and shouted his 
favourite word, “ Pro-di-gi-ous!” till the roof rung to his raptures. 

After a little time Lucy Bertram and Miss Mannering 
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became fast friends, but the latter was careful never to say 
anything to her new companion about her lover, Captain 
Brown. 

Now, Brown, when he found that Julia Mannering had gone 
to Woodbourne, determined to follow her, with the purpose 
of resuming his addresses, and he accordingly set out on foot 
towards the North. 

It was a fine clear frosty winter’s day when he found himself 
in the wilds of Cumberland on his way to his destination in 
Scotland. He had walked for some distance, when he stopped 
at a small public-house to procure refreshment. He here fell 
in with a farmer named Dandie Dinmont, a big, rollicking 
fellow, with an honest face and kindly ways, with whom he 
became friends in a very little time. 

There was another person, however, in the inn on whom 
Brown could not avoid repeatedly fixing his eyes—a tall, witch- 
like woman. It was Meg Merrilies the gipsy ; but time had 
grizzled her raven locks, and added many wrinkles to her wild 
features. As he looked at her, he could not help saying to 
himself: ‘‘ Have I dreamed of such a figure ?” 

As he was asking himself the question, the gipsy suddenly 
made two strides towards him and seized his hand, at the same 
time saying to him : | 

‘In God's name, young man, tell me your name, and whence 
you come!” 

‘““My name is Brown, mother, and I come from the East 
Indies,” he answered. | | 

On hearing his answer she dropped his hand with a sigh, and 
said : 

“It cannot be, then—it cannot be; but be what ye will, 
ye have a face and a tongue that puts me in mind of old 
times.” As Brown took his departure on foot, the gipsy looked 
after him and muttered to herself: ‘I maun* see that lad 
again.” | 

The traveller had gone a considerable distance across the 

* IT must. 
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lonely moorland through which his road lay, when his little 
dog Wasp began to bark furiously at something in front of 
them. Brown quickened his pace, and soon caught sight of 
the subject of the terrier’s alarm. In a hollow, a little below 
him, was his late companion Dandie Dinmont, engaged with 
two other men in a desperate struggle. In a moment Brown, 
who was both strong and active, came to the rescue ; and, 
after a short fight, the two would-be murderers of the farmer 
were flying for their own lives across the heath, pursued by 
Wasp. Dinmont then took his friend upon his pony, and 
they succeeded after some time in reaching Charlie’s Hope, 
the farmer’s home, where they were welcomed by his wife and 
a large troop of children. 

The next few days were spent salmon spearing, and hunting 
otters on the hills in the neighbourhood. One of the hunts- 
men, of whom there were a large number out, was a dark- 
featured man, resembling a gipsy in his appearance; and 
Brown noticed that whenever he approached him he en- 
deavoured to hide his face. He could not remember, how- 
ever, having ever seen the man before; but he learned, on 
asking about him, that he was a stranger in those parts, who 
had come from the south-west of Scotland, and that his name 
was Gabriel. Nothing further was known about him at 
Charlie’s Hope. 

Brown’s visit to Dandie Dinmont was now at an end, and 
he again took the road for Woodbourne, the residence of Julia 
Mannering. | 

He had hired a chaise and horses, but had not gone far on 
the wild road to Kippletringan when night came on and the 
snow fell heavily; and shortly after, to make matters worse, 
the driver missed the way. When the horses were unable to 
proceed any further, Brown dismounted from the carriage in 
order to look for a house where he could ask the way ; and as 
he wandered through the plantations which skirted the road, 
he saw a light in the distance amongst the trees. After 
traversing a deep and dangerous glen, he reached the house 
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from which the light shone. It was an old and ruinous build- 
ing. Before approaching the door, he peeped in through an 
aperture in the ruined wall, and saw in the room inside the 
figure of a man, stretched on a straw bed, with a blanket 
thrown over it. He could see that the man was dying. A 
woman clad in a long cloak was sitting by the bedside, and 
moistening at times the lips of the man with some liquid. She 
was singing a low monotonous strain. | 

She paused in her singing, and Brown heard a few deep 
groans come from the dying man. 

“Tt will not be,” she muttered to herself. ‘‘ He cannot pass 
away with that on his mind; I must open the door.” 

Brown stood before her as she opened the door, and he at 
once recognised the same gipsy woman whom he had met in 
the inn a few days before. He noticed, too, that there was a 
roll of linen about the dying man’s head, which was deeply 
stained with blood. 

‘Wretched woman, who has done this ?” exclaimed Brown. 

And the gipsy answered: “‘ They that were permitted ;” and 
she added after a few moments, ‘“‘ He’s dead now.” 

Sounds of voices at a distance were now heard. ‘They are 
coming,” said she to Brown; “you are a dead man.” He was 
about to rush out, when the gipsy seized him with a strong 
grasp. ‘‘Here,” she said, “here, be still, and you are safe ; 
stir not, whatever you see or hear, and nothing shall befall 
you !” 

She made him lie down among a parcel of straw, and 
covered him carefully ; and then resumed her song. 

Brown, though a soldier and a brave one, was terrified as he 
lay in his hiding-place. Peeping out through the straw, he 
saw five rough-looking men come in who seemed to be gipsies 
and sailors. They closed round the fire and commenced 
to drink, holding consultation together in a strange gibberish 
which he could not altogether understand. Whenever the 
gipsy woman addressed them, she spoke angrily to them ; 
and more than once she called them murderers; they, how- 
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ever, did not seem to mind her. They continued drinking 
and talking for a considerable time, but all that Brown could 
make out was that there was someone whom they were going 
to murder. They also referred to a murder committed some 
twenty years before, in which their dead companion had had a 
hand. 

After some time spent in this way, one of the party went 
out and brought in a portmanteau, which Brown at once 
recognised as the one he had left in the chaise. They ripped 
it open, and after examining the contents, which included all 
the owner’s ready money, with the exception of a trifling sum 
in his pocket, they divided the whole amongst them. Then 
they drank more; and it was not until morning that they left 
the building. When they left, they carried the dead body with 
them. 

No sooner were they well outside, than Meg Merrilies got 
up from where she had been pretending to be asleep, and told 
Brown to follow her instantly. Brown obeyed with alacrity, 
feeling that he was already out of reach of danger when the 
villains had gone out; but before leaving he took up a cutlass 
belonging to one of the five, and brought it with him in 
the belief that he might yet have to fight with them for his 
life. ‘The snow lay on the ground as he and the gipsy came 
out, and as he followed her he noticed that she chose the 
track the men had taken, so that her footprints might not be 
seen. 

After a while, however, she turned from the track, and led 
the way up a steep and rugged path under the snow-laden trees, 
and on reaching a place some distance farther on, she pointed 
out the direction of Kippletringan, and told her companion to 
make what speed he could. Brown was entirely at a loss to 
make out the reason the gipsy had for taking such an interest 
in preserving his life from her comrades ; and was even more 
puzzled by her conduct when she took an old purse from her 
pocket before parting, and gave it to him. 

She said as she handed it to him: ‘“ Many’s the alms your 
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house has given Meg and hers.” And Brown, as he thanked 
her for her kindness, asked her how he could repay the money 
she had given him. 

‘‘T have two boons to crave,” answered the gipsy, speaking 
low and hastily: “one is that you will never speak of what you 
have seen this night; the other, that when I next call for you, 
be it in church or market, at wedding or at burial, meal- 
time or fasting, that ye leave everything else and come 
with me.” 

‘That will do you little good, mother,’’ answered Brown. 

‘‘ But ‘twill do yourself much good,” replied Meg Merrilies. 
‘IT know what I am asking, and I know it has been the will of 
God to preserve you in strange dangers, and that I shall be 
the means to set you in your father’s seat again. So give your 
promise, and mind that you owe your life to me this blessed 
night.”’ 

When Brown had promised, she parted from him, and was 
soon out of sight. 

The young soldier could come to no other conclusion but 
that the woman was mad ; and having in this way solved the 
mystery to his own satisfaction, he strode quickly on through 
the wood in search of the highroad to Kippletringan. 

He reached the village at length, and engaged a room at the 
Gordon Arms, a comfortable inn kept by a Mrs. Mac-Candlish. 
On opening the purse which the gipsy had given him, he was 
astonished to find that it contained money and jewels worth 
about a hundred pounds. He accordingly entrusted it to the 
landlady of the inn for safe keeping. 

The day after his arrival at the village of Kippletringan, he 
determined to see Miss Mannering ; and learning that she was 
likely to be found with a party of skaters on a lake in the 
neighbourhood, he proceeded in that direction. 

The skating party, of whom Julia Mannering was one, 
consisted of herself and Lucy Bertram, and young Charles 
Hazlewood, who, as before mentioned, was Miss Bertram’s 
lover. Having spent some time upon the ice, they were 
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returning to Woodbourne through the plantation. Hazle- 
wood, who had a gun with him, had offered his arm to Miss 
Mannering, who was tired after skating, as they walked towards 
home. When they had proceeded some little distance in 
this way, Brown happened to meet them. He was wearing 
the rough suit in which he had spent the night in the 
gipsy’s house, having been unable to procure a change on 
account of his portmanteau having been stolen. 

Julia Mannering, who had had no intimation that her old 
lover was in the district, uttered a scream when she suddenly 
saw him standing before her ; and Hazlewood, fancying from 
the rough appearance of the stranger that he was either a 
gipsy or a tramp, pointed his gun towards him, and ordered 
him to keep off. 

Brown, in a fit of jealousy, and fearing that the gun might 
go off, rushed upon Hazlewood and seized the fowling-piece. 
But in the struggle which ensued between them it was dis- 
charged by accident, and young Hazlewood fell to the ground, 
wounded in the shoulder. 

Brown, when he saw what had occurred, became fright- 
ened at the thought of the dangers of his position. He 
bounded over a hedge which divided the footpath from the 
plantation, and was not heard of again for a considerable 
time. 

On the news of Hazlewood’s being wounded getting abroad, 
the neighbourhood was thrown into a ferment of indignation. 
All the circumstances of the occurrence were exaggerated. It 
was universally believed that the attacking party was a smuggler 
or a gipsy, and that he had attempted in broad daylight to 
murder the young man. It was stated that the assailant had 
been seen earlier in the day wearing a smuggler’s cutlass ; 
and the purse which had been left at the inn was opened and 
found to contain property which had been previously stolen. 
Charles Hazlewood himself, however, continued to protest that 
the wounding was accidental ; while the only person who could 
give any real account of the mysterious stranger, namely Julia 
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Mannering, for reasons best known to herself, never pretended 
that she had any idea who he was. 

Amongst those who were most active in their endeavours to 
capture the missing Brown was Glossin, the new Laird of 
Ellangowan. It was plain, too, that he had some other 
motive for apprehending him than merely the desire to do 
his duty as a magistrate of the county, which he had now 
become. 

On returning to his house one day, he was informed that 
Mac-Guffog, the thief-taker, had made a prisoner, and that 
he was waiting with him in the kitchen. When the prisoner 
was introduced to the magistrate’s room, Glossin at once 
recognised that it was Dirck Hatteraick, the smuggler cap- 
tain. 

In the interview which took place between them, no one 
else being present, it transpired that Glossin had been a kind 
of partner with the smuggler at the time of Kennedy’s murder 
and the disappearance of young Harry Bertram. Dirck 
Hatteraick told him, too, very plainly, that if he was to be 
condemned he would let the secret out and ruin Glossin. 
Glossin, who was much terrified at the thought of being 
discovered, then arranged, like a villain that he was, to 
imprison Hatteraick for that night in a room in the old castle 
of Ellangowan, and at the same time gave him a small file 
with which he might rid himself of his handcuffs and escape. 
During the interview between them, Hatteraick also told the 
attorney that young Bertram was still alive, and at Kippletringan. 
Glossin’s situation was therefore perilous in the extreme, for 
the schemes of a life of villainy seemed at once to be crumbling 
around and about him. 

Hatteraick was accordingly then sent to his place of confine- 
ment in the old castle. 

At midnight Glossin looked out from his bedroom towards 
the castle, and after watching for some time in an agony of 
guilty suspense, he saw the dark form of a man, whom he knew 
to be Hatteraick, drop from the prison window and make his 
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way to the beach, where he succeeded in shoving out a 
boat which was lying there. In a few minutes after, he had 
hoisted the sail, and soon disappeared round the Point of 
Warroch. 

Great was the alarm and confusion the next morning when 
it was discovered that the smuggler had escaped from prison 
Constables were sent out in every direction to search for bim, 
and Glossin took care to send them to places where they 
would be least likely to find him. 

In the meantime he himself made his way to a cave by the 
seashore near the Point of Warroch, where he had arranged 
with Hatteraick to meet him the day after his escape. 

Glossin had never been near this spot since the day on which 
the unfortunate Kennedy was murdered ; and the terrible scene 
came back to his mind with all its accompaniments of horror 
as he stealthily approached the cavern. When he reached it 
and went in, he found Hatteraick in the dark and shivering 
with cold. 

During the conversation that ensued between them he learned 
from the smuggler what had become of young Bertram after 
Kennedy’s murder. He had been taken to Holland, Hatteraick 
said, and left with an old merchant named Vanbeest Brown, 
who took a fancy to the boy and called him by his own name. 
He had afterwards been sent to India ; but the smuggler knew 
nothing of him from the time he went there. Bertram had, 
however, been seen, he said, a few days before, among the hills 
by a gipsy named Gabriel. 

Glossin then discovered for the first time that it was young 
Bertram, in reality, who had wounded Hazlewood. In his 
terror at the thought of losing his property at Ellangowan if it 
came to be known that Harry Bertram was alive, yet at all 
times fertile in every kind of villainous device, Glossin now hit 
upon a new plan to get rid of the man who stood between him 
and his peace of mind. By making large promises to Hatteraick 
he induced the smuggler to agree to come by night, with a large 
body of his men, to the prison where Bertram would be confined 
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for his attack on Hazlewood, and to break open the doors and 
carry him off. He said he would have the soldiers withdrawn 
on some pretence or other, so as to make the rescue more 
certain ; and having completed the details of this desperate and 
lawless piece of villainy, he went back to Ellangowan. 

But it is time to return to Brown, who was now a fugitive 
from justice in consequence of the unlucky accident of which 
his rashness had been the cause. He determined to make his 
way to England, and to wait there until he received letters 
from friends in his regiment establishing his identity, in pos- 
session of which he could again show himself at Kippletringan, 
and offer to young Hazlewood any explanation or satisfaction 
he might require. He accordingly took ship for Cumberland. 
He chanced on board to meet a man whose daughter was at 
the time in Colonel Mannering’s service at Woodbourne, and 
by his means contrived to get a letter delivered to Miss Man- 
nering, in which he begged of her to forgive him for his rash 
conduct towards Hazlewood. Having landed on the English 
coast, he wrote to the colonel of his regiment for such testi- 
mony of his rank in the army as should place his character as 
a gentleman and an officer beyond question ; and, as he was 
now reduced to great straits for want of funds, he wrote to his 
sturdy farmer friend, Dandie Dinmont, for the loan of a little 
money. | 

After a delay of some days, he received a short letter from 
Miss Mannering, in which she upbraided him for his thought- 
less conduct, and bade him good-bye, telling him on no 
account to come back to Woodbourne. 

On reading it over, he came somehow to the conclusion that 
Miss Mannering meant the opposite of all she had written, and 
in this belief he set sail at once for Kippletringan. 

After a rough and dangerous voyage by night, he found him- 
self in the morning off the Scottish coast. The weather had 
now cleared. A woody cape, that stretched into the sea, lay 
some little distance from the vessel ; and, in answer to Brown’s 
inquiries, the boatman told him that it was Warroch Point. 
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Close beside it was the old castle of Ellangowan ; and Brown 
felt a strange longing, as he looked at it, to be put ashore for 
the purpose of examining it more closely. The boatman 
readily acceded to his wishes, and landed him on the beach 
beneath the ruins. 

And thus, in complete ignorance of his own real identity, 
surrounded by dangers, and without the assistance of a friend 
within the circle of several hundred miles, accused of a 
heavy crime, and almost penniless, did the weary wanderer, 
for the first time after an interval of many eventful years, 
approach the remains of the castle where his ancestors had 
once dwelt in lordly splendour. 

It will have dawned upon the reader before now that the 
young soldier known to him as Brown was in reality no other 
than the Harry Bertram who had disappeared on the day when 
Kennedy was murdered. ‘The name of Brown will conse- 
quently be dropped during the remainder of the story, and 
our hero will be called by his proper appellation—Bertram. 

After wandering for some time through the ruined apart- 
ments of the castle, he stepped outside, and happened by chance 
to stand on the very spot where his father—the old Laird of 
Ellangowan—had died. 

Glossin at that moment chanced to be engaged close by 
with a surveyor, in reference to some building plans connected 
with an intended addition to his house; and he was just say- 
ing to his companion that the whole ruin should be pulled 
down, when Bertram met him, and said : 

** Would you destroy this fine old castle, sir ?” 

His face, person, and voice were so exactly like those of his 
father when alive, that Glossin almost believed that the grave 
had given up its dead. 

But after a time he recovered his self-possession, and then 
set himself to discover if Bertram, whom he recognised, had 
any knowledge of his own identity. He was much terrified 
when he heard Bertram repeat some lines of an old song, 
which he said he had learnt in his childhood : 
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“The dark shall be light, 
And the wrong made right, 
When Bertram’s ae and Bertram’s might 
Shall meet on... 
but, although he could not coil the end of the last line, 
Glossin thought he knew already a good deal too much 
about it. 

A few of Glossin’s men were now seen approaching up the 
slope, whereupon he immediately assumed a different attitude 
and tone towards Bertram. 

‘“‘T believe your name is Brown, sir ?” said Glossin. 

‘“‘ And what of that, sir ?” replied Bertram. 

“ Why in that case,” said Glossin, “ you are my prisoner in 
the King’s name.” 

After a slight resistance the prisoner was secured, and 
shortly after was brought before Sir Robert Hazlewood, one of 
the county magistrates, and accused of maliciously wounding 
Charles Hazlewood, his son. 

In reply to the questions put to him, the prisoner said that 
he was a captain in a regiment of horse in his Majesty’s 
service, and in a frank, manly way described how the wound- 
ing of Charles Hazlewood was merely an accident, for which 
he expressed a sincere sorrow. When required to give some 
proof of his rank in the army, he stated that his luggage had 
been stolen. When asked to say where he had spent the night 
on which it was taken, his promise to Meg Merrilies came to 
his mind, and he replied that he must refuse to answer the 
question. He was then pressed to account for his having worn 
a smuggler’s cutlass; but he also declined to explain that 
matter. And his answers were equally unsatisfactory when 
questioned on the subject of the purse which the gipsy had 
given him. 

Having failed to give any explanation of so many suspicious 
circumstances, the warrant for his committal to gaol was made 
out, although he stated that Colonel Mannering, whom he 
had known in India, could, if sent for, give evidence of his 
character and rank. 
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The Colonel was, however, away from home at the time, 
and the friendless and unfortunate Bertram was removed to 
prison, pending Mannering’s return. 

‘And now,” said Glossin to himself, “to find Dirck Hat- 
teraick and his people—to get the guard sent off—and then 
for the grand cast of the dice.” And so saying he hastened 
away to complete with the smuggler captain the villainous plan 
on which they had previously agreed. 

The prison in which Bertram now found himself was a 
building which adjoined the Custom-house, and both were 
close beside the sea. Mac-Guffog, who has been already 
mentioned, was at the time the keeper; and a gruff and surly 
custodian he was, too. Bertram, however, succeeded in pro- 
curing from him the luxury of a separate room by promising 
the keeper a large sum of money. He was accordingly 
ushered into a small ill-furnished apartment, through the barred 
windows of which he could get a glimpse of the sea which was 
dashing sullenly against the outer walls. 

As he was reflecting on his miserable situation, his attention 
was attracted by a loud knocking at the gate of the gaol; and 
shortly after his little dog Wasp, which he had left in the care 
of Dandie Dinmont, and Dinmont himself were shown into 
his room. 

Bertram was delighted to have his old friend with him, and 
in answer to his eager inquiries as to how he came to be in 
prison, told him about the accident to young Hazlewood, and 
that he had been mistaken for a smuggler. 

Dinmont, on his part, then related how he had come to 
know of Bertram’s being locked up. Gabriel, the huntsman 
on the moors, he said, had informed him in a mysterious way 
that Bertram was in gaol, and that he was badly in need of a 
good friend to stay with him night and day for a day or two. 
Dinmont added that he had ridden sixty miles that day to 
come to his assistance. ; 

They were interrupted in their conversation by Mac-Guffog, 
who told them that it was time for the visitor to leave ; but by 
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means of further promises he was induced to allow Dinmont 
to spend the night in the same room with his friend ; and in 
no long time after the two occupants of the wretched apart- 
ment were fast asleep. 

Colonel Mannering, who had been from home for some 
days, returned to Woodbourne the night of the day on which 
Bertram had been sent to prison. The morning after his 
arrival, the Dominie, who even after so many years continued 
to blame himself for the loss of little Harry, made his way, in 
a spirit of curiosity, to Warroch Point, a place he had never 
approached since the child had disappeared. As he wandered 
home again, filled with gloomy recollections of the day of 
Kennedy’s murder, his steps bore him to the neighbourhood 
of Derncleugh, with its ruined remains of the old gipsy village. 
The place had for many years had the reputation of being 
haunted ; more especially the tower, or Kaim, of Derncleugh. 
As he was passing by it, the door suddenly opened, and Meg 
Merrilies stepped out and stood before him. The Dominie, 
believing she was some sorceress, addressed her in Latin ; 
but the gipsy queen angrily interrupted him. 

‘* Listen, ye fool, to what I tell ye,” she said, “‘ or ye’ll rue it 
while there’s a limb o’ ye hangs together. Tell Colonel 
Mannering that I know he’s seeking me. He knows, and I 
know, that the blood will be wiped out, and the lost will be 
found— 

And Bertram’s right, and Bertram’s might, 

Shall meet on Ellangowan height. 
Give him this letter, don’t fail, and tell him the time’s coming 
now. Bid him to look at the stars as he looked at them before, 
and to do what I desire him in the letter.” 

She then led the frightened Dominie by a short cut through 
the woods for about a quarter of a mile, and on reaching the 
common told him to stand still. 

“Look,” she said, “how the setting sun breaks through the 
cloud that’s been darkening the sky all day. See the stream o’ 

light that falls on the old tower of Ellangowan ; that’s not for 
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nothing. Here I stood,” she went on, stretching out her long 
sinewy arm and clenched hand—“here I stood when I told the 
last Laird of Ellangowan what was coming on his house, and 
did that fall tothe ground? And here I stand again to bid God 
prosper the just heir of Ellangowan that will soon be brought 
to his own. I'll no live to see it, maybe; but there will be 
many a blithe eye see it though mine be closed. And now, 
Abel Sampson, as ever ye loved the house of Ellangowan, 
away with my message to the English colonel as if life and 
death were upon your haste.” 

So saying, she turned suddenly from the amazed Dominie, 
who hurried back to Woodbourne, exclaiming as he went, 
“ Prodigious! prodigious ! pro-di-gi-ous !” 

The kindly interest of Meg Merrilies in the fate of Bertram 
did not, however, end here. 

Shortly after quitting the Dominie she met young Hazlewood 
on the road, and told him, in a mysterious way, that the guard 
of soldiers had been drawn off from the custom-house, and 
brought to his father’s house, in the expectation of an attack 
being made upon it that night. 

** Nobody means to touch his house,” she added ; ‘‘so send 
the horsemen back to their post quietly. They will have work 
to-night ; the guns will flash and the swords will glitter in the 
moonlight.” 

She then asked him if he bore any malice to the man that 
wounded him, and on Hazlewood assuring her that he had 
always thought it was an accident, she said: “Then do what 
I bid ye, for if he was left to his ill-wishers he would be a 
bloody corpse ere morn.” And she then disappeared into the 
wood. 

Charles Hazlewood, who now felt certain some diabolical 
plot was on foot for the murder of the man who had acci- 
dentally wounded him, rode back at once to his father’s house. 

He found the place occupied with dragoons, and instantly 
endeavoured to persuade his father to send them back to the 
custom-house. 
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Glossin had, however, impressed the old man with a fixed idea 
of the impending danger to his house, and he refused to allow 
the soldiers togo. While his son was still arguing with him, the 
Sheriff of the county came in hurriedly, and told him that he 
had had information that the removal of the troops from the 
custom-house was only part of a plan, and that they should at 
once return. Orders were accordingly given without delay, 
and the dragoons were shortly after on their way again to the 
place from which they came. 

But we must return to Bertram and his companion in their 
unpleasant abode, in the prison. 

Towards midnight Bertram woke after his first sleep. The 
air of the small apartment had become close and confined, 
and he got up for the purpose, if possible, of opening the 
window. His failure to open it reminded him painfully that he 
was now a prisoner. He was no longer inclined to sleep, so 
he continued for some time to gaze out on the troubled sea, 
as it rolled under the indistinct light of a hazy and often 
overclouded moon. As he looked he fancied he saw in the 
distance a boat being rowed towards the shore ; and before 
long he found that he had not been mistaken. The boat, 
which was a large one, drew nearer and nearer, and as it reached 
the land some twenty men jumped on shore, and disappeared 
up a dark passage which divided the prison from the custom- 
house. Almost immediately after, Bertram could hear a 
tumult in the outer yard of.the bridewell, and, being unable to 
guess what its meaning was, he awoke Dinmont. 

The smell of fire now commenced to reach the room, and, 
on Dinmont looking out of the window, he exclaimed: “ Lord’s 
sake, Captain! come here; they have broken the custom- 
house !” 

Looking from the prison window they could see the gang of 
smugglers hurrying here and there, some with lighted torches, 
others carrying barrels towards the shore. It was plain, too, 
from the thick clouds of smoke that rolled past the window, 
that the prison was itself on fire. 
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Dinmont roared loudly for Mac-Guffog to let them out, but 
all was silent in the gaol. Outside, the shouts of the smugglers 
and the mob resounded far and wide, and it seemed as if the 
keeper had himself escaped, and left his prisoners to perish in 
the flames. 

But now a new and fierce attack was heard at the outer gate. 
It was soon forced in with sledge-hammers and crows, and, 
before long, some three or four of the principal smugglers 
hurried to the apartment of Bertram with lighted torches, and 
armed with cutlasses and pistols. Two of them seized on 
Bertram, but one of them whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Make no 
resistance till you are outside.” They dragged him roughly to 
the gate, but amid the riot and confusion which prevailed, the 
sound as of a body of horse advancing was heard. A few 
moments after, the dragoons were engaged with the rioters. 
Shots were fired, and the glittering broadswords of the soldiers 
began to flash in the air. “Now,” whispered the man at 
Bertram’s left, ‘shake off that fellow and follow me.” 

Bertram, with a violent and sudden effort, burst away from 
the man on his right, and closely following his mysterious 
friend, attended by the faithful Dinmont, who never left him, 
ran quickly down a narrow lane which led from the main 
street. 

No pursuit took place, as the smugglers had enough to do 
to defend themselves against the dragoons. At the end of the 
lane there was a post-chaise and horses waiting. 

“ Are you here in God’s name?” said the guide to the driver. 

“ Ay, troth I am,” said he. 

‘Open the carriage, then. You, gentlemen, get into it; in 
a short time you'll be in a place of safety, and remember your 
promise to the gipsy wife.” 

Bertram and Dinmont got in at once, followed by little 
Wasp, and in a moment found themselves travelling at a 
breakneck pace, but neither of them knowing where on earth 
they were going to. 

They were, in fact, on the way to Woodbourne, for the 
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carriage had been sent by Colonel Mannering, after he had 
read the letter which the Dominie brought him from Meg 
Merrilies. The note had given him no intimation, however, 
of the persons who were to be conveyed in the chaise to 
Woodbourne, merely telling him that it should bring the folk 
that should ask if it were there in God’s name. 

As the Colonel’s clock was striking one that night the sound 
of carriage wheels was heard in the distance, and in no long 
space after, Bertram and Dinmont found themselves at Wood- 
bourne. Bewilderment and astonishment were depicted on 
the faces of all as Bertram stepped into the parlour. The 
Colonel saw before him the man whom he supposed he had 
killed in India; Julia beheld her lover; and Lucy Bertram 
at once recognised the person who had fired upon young 
Hazlewood. Each one remained silent, not knowing what to 
say, when the absent-minded Dominie, looking up from a book 
he had been studying in a corner, exclaimed : 

“Tf the grave can give up the dead, that is my dear and 
honoured master !” 

A lawyer friend of the Colonel’s, a Mr. Pleydall, was staying 
at Woodbourne that night, and heat once set about endeavour- 
ing to solve the mystery. He questioned Bertram as to his 
recollections of childhood, and elicited from him some of the 
incidents of his early life, with which the reader is already 
acquainted. Amongst the persons whom Bertram recalled, 
“there was,” he said, “a tall, thin, kind-tempered man, who 
used to teach me my letters and walk with me.” 

On hearing this, the poor Dominie could contain his feelings 
no longer, and rising hastily from his chair, with clasped hands, 
trembling limbs and streaming eyes, he called out aloud : 

“‘Harry Bertram, look at me! was I not the man ?” 

“Yes,” said Bertram, starting from his seat as if a sudden 
light had burst in upon his mind. “ Yes, that was my very 
name, and that is the voice and the figure of my kind old 
master !” 


The following day Colonel Mannering and Mr. Pleydall 
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succeeded in getting Sir Robert Hazlewood to accept bail for 
Bertram. While -they were so engaged, Bertram, with his 
newly-found sister and Miss Mannering, went walking to the 
castle of Ellangowan. 

Close by the ruin they were suddenly confronted by Meg 
Merrilies, who addressed Bertram, saying : 

“Remember your promise, and follow me.” 

It was in vain that his sister and her companion urged him 
not to go with the gipsy. He told them he must obey. Then, 
bidding them good-bye, he started to follow Meg Merrilies, 
accompanied by Dinmont, who had come up a few minutes 
before. 

With quick, long strides the gipsy proceeded straight across 
the wintry heath. She turned neither to the left nor the right, 
and moved more like a ghost than a human being. On reach- 
ing the wood, she plunged into it, moving still rapidly in the 
direction of Derncleugh. After travelling thus for some time, 
she came at length to the ruined tower where Bertram had 
previously spent the night in concealment from the smugglers. 
Producing a key from her pocket, the gipsy opened the door 
and led the way in. She offered Bertram and Dinmont food 
and drink, and fearing to offend her, they took a little. 

‘And now,” she said, “ye must have arms; but use them 
not rashly ; take captive, but save life ; let the law have its 
own—he must speak ere he die.” 

She then supplied the two with loaded pistols, and started 
afresh through the wood in the direction of Warroch Point. 
She led them by a long and winding passage almost over- 
grown with brushwood, until they suddenly found themselves 
by the seashore. They were soon outside the secret cave. 

‘Follow me as I creep in,” she said. “I have placed the 
firewood so as to screen you. Bide behind it for a space, till 
I say—TZhe hour and the man are both come. Then run in on 
him, take his arms and bind him tight.” 

And having said so, she crept in upon her hands and knees, 
followed by Bertram and his friend. 
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As they were creeping in, Dinmont, who was last of the party, 
felt his leg caught by someone from behind. He with difficulty 
suppressed a shout, and was much relieved when he heard a 
voice behind him say: “ Be still, Iam a friend —Charles Hazle- 
wood.” 

He had been sent after the others : by Lucy Bertram and 
Miss Mannering, and had only overtaken them as they were 
making their way into the cavern. 

Meg Merrilies, on reaching the interior, was greeted by Dirck 
Hatteraick with a curse in his old fashion—the smuggler had 
been expecting her, and was waiting with anxiety for news of 
his band. The only light within the cave was from a charcoal 
fire, the dark-red glow from which gave a dismal and unearthly 
appearance to the smuggler’s hiding-place. 

Bertram and his friends had advanced far enough to en- 
able them to stand upright, and concealed from the view of 
Hatteraick, they listened to his conversation with the gipsy. 

“‘ Have you seen Glossin ?” he said to her. 

“No,” replied Meg Merrilies ; “ you’ve missed your blow, 
ye blood -spiller! and ye have nothing to expect from the 
tempter.” 

“What am I to do, then?” said the smuggler, with a Dutch 
oath. 

“Do ?” answered the gipsy. ‘Die like a man, or be hanged 
likeadog. Didn't I tell ye, when ye took away the boy Harry 
Bertram, in spite of my prayers, that he would come back again 
in his twenty-first year? You'll never need to leave this.” 

“* What makes you say that ?” asked Hatteraick. 

And Meg, who now threw some flax upon the fire, which rose 
in a bright flame, answered : ‘‘ Because the hour and the man are’ 
both come.” 

At the appointed signal, Bertram and his companions rushed 
upon Hatteraick. The ruffian, who instantly saw he was be- 
trayed, turned his first vengeance on Meg Merrilies, at whom he 
discharged a pistol. She fell, wh : piercing shriek, mutter- 
ing, “I knew it would be this way.” 
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A terrific struggle ensued between the smuggler and his 
assailants, in which Hatteraick contrived to discharge a second 
bullet at Bertram, which only missed its mark by a lucky acci- 
dent. Strong, however, as the ruffian was, he was not equal to 
the joint efforts of the three men, and at length he was fairly 
mastered, disarmed, and tightly bound. 

Hazlewood, whose horse was outside the cave, then rode off 
for assistance, and after some time returned with several 
others. The prisoner was carried out, still firmly bound, and 
also Meg Merrilies, who was still living, though desperately 
wounded in the chest. 

They wished to take her to the nearest cottage, but she 
refused to be moved anywhere but to the Kaim of Dern- 
cleugh. Accordingly they bore her to the vault in the ruined 
tower. 

The alarm had now spread through the country side that 
Kennedy’s murderer had been taken on the very spot where 
the murder had been committed years before ; and a crowd 
of people, with a clergyman and a surgeon, had flocked to 
the place where the dying gipsy lay. She, however, refused all 
offers of assistance, and called for Harry Bertram. 

When Bertram approached the wretched bed on which she 
lay, she took his hand. 

*S Look at him,” she said to those about her, ‘the image of 
his dead father. And hear me now—let that man,” point- 
ing to Hatteraick, “deny what I say if he can.” And then she 
told the story of how the young boy had been carried off from 
Warroch Wood ; how she saved his life from smugglers who 
would have murdered him; and how she swore an oath to 
keep the secret till he was one-and-twenty, and vowed that if 
she lived to see the day of his return she would set him again 
in his father’s seat, though every step was on a dead man. 
“Dirck Hatteraick,” she said, “you and I will never meet 
again until we are before the Judgment-seat—will ye dare 
deny it ?” 

And as Hatteraick refused to open his lips, she added: 
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“Farewell! and God forgive you! your hand has sealed my 
evidence.” 

And shortly after, as she heard the crowd about her greet 
Bertram with enthusiastic cheers as the true Laird of Ellan- 
gowan, her troubled spirit passed peacefully away. 

The following day, Hatteraick was brought before the 
magistrates at Kippletringan. The dying declaration of Meg 
Merrilies was proved by the surgeon and the clergyman who 
had heard it. Bertram again told his recollections of early 
childhood. Gabriel, the gipsy, the same man who had 
avoided meeting Bertram’s eye when out hunting with Dandie 
Dinmont, told the whole story of Kennedy’s murder, as he was 
at Warroch Point on the day of its occurrence. He stated 
that Glossin was present and accepted a bribe to keep the 
matter a secret. This witness also stated that it was he that 
had told his aunt, Meg Merrilies, that Bertram had returned to 
the country ; and that it was by her orders that three or four of 
the gipsies had mingled in the crowd when the custom-house 
was attacked, for the purpose of helping Bertram to escape. 
He also added that Meg Merrilies had often said that Harry 
Bertram carried the proof of his birth hung round his neck. 

Bertram here produced the velvet bag which had been 
worked by his mother, and which he said he had always 
continued to wear. On its being opened, Colonel Mannering 
instantly recognised his own writing on the paper it enclosed, 
proving to everyone’s satisfaction that the wearer was the real 
heir of Ellangowan. 

The investigation was concluded by both Hatteraick and 
Glossin being sent to gaol. 

The smuggler, whose violence and strength were well known, 
was secured in what was called the condemned.ward.. In this 
apartment, which was near the top of the prison, his feet were 
chained to an iron bar firmly fixed at the height of about six 
inches from the floor. The chain enabled him to move a 
distance of about four feet from the bar, and when thus secured 
his handcuffs were removed. 
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Glossin was confined in another room, his mind still teeming 
with schemes of future deceit to cover his former villainies. 
As he reflected on his position, he came to a determination 
to see Hatteraick, if possible, and to induce him by a tempt- 
ing bribe to give evidence in his favour when his trial 
came on. 

Accordingly, when Mac-Guffog, the keeper, appeared at 
night-time, he gave him some gold pieces, and so obtained his 
consent to an interview with his fellow prisoner. 

The keeper, however, told him that as the prison rules were 
now much stricter than before, his seeing Hatteraick would 
be only on condition that he should spend the whole night 
with him. 

As the prison clock tolled ten, Glossin slipped off his shoes, 
and silently followed Mac-Guffog to the smuggler’s room. As 
he entered, the door was locked on the outside ; and he found 
himself alone with the former partner of his guilt. The cell 
was so dark that it was some time before he could detect the 
form of the smuggler, who was lying on a pallet-bed beside the 
bar. 

‘‘ Dirck Hatteraick,” he whispered. And the smuggler, recog- 
nising his voice, told him with a curse to begone. 

He sought in various ways to quiet him, but only received 
short and sullen answers. 

He tried then again to get him to speak; but Hatteraick 
accused him of being the cause of all the mischief, as he had 
refused to let Meg Merrilies keep the boy. At length, stung 
by something that Glossin said, he turned savagely on him, 
saying : 

‘Speak to me no more. I’m dangerous.” . 

“Then,” said Glossin, losing his temper, “at least get up, 
for an obstinate Dutch brute ’” But he had barely uttered the 
words when Hatteraick sprang from where he lay and grappled 
with him. So sudden and irresistible was the attack, that 
Glossin fell, the back part of his neck coming full upon the 
iron bar with stunning violence. Nor did the ruffian release 
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the deadly grip upon his throat until the last remnant of life 
had left his victim’s miserable corpse. 

On the day following the death of Glossin, Dirck Hatteraick 
was himself found dead in the cell, having hanged himself by 
means of a cord taken from his bed, which he had cunningly 
contrived to attach to the prison wall. 

Little more remains to be told. Bertram was before long 
restored to the possession of his father’s house and property, 
and Julia Mannering became his wife. 

His sister Lucy found a husband in her old lover Charles 
Hazlewood, and the Dominie was raised once again to a con- 
dition of ecstatic happiness, seeing ‘his little Harry ’—as he 
still continued to call him—now Laird of Ellangowan, and 
himself librarian in the house to which he had been so long 
a stranger. 
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THE ANTIQUARY. 


eanews. N a fine summer's day, near the end of the eighteenth 

| century, two travellers took their seats in the lum- 
bering old stage-coach which at that time plied 
between Edinburgh and the Queensferry. They 
were strangers to each other when the journey commenced, 
but before going far upon the road they had become very good 
friends. The younger of them was of genteel appearance, 
and seemed to be of about twenty-two years of age; while the 
elder was a good-looking man of perhaps more than sixty, 
whose hale complexion and firm step announced that time had 
not impaired his strength or health. 

The coach had been late in making a start; and the 
travellers in consequence missed the tide at the Queensferry, 
and were obliged to rest for a while at the inn close by. 

While dinner was being got ready for them, the young man 
occupied himself in making inquiries from those about the 
hotel concerning his companion, and learned that his name 
was Jonathan Oldbuck, and that he was popularly known in 
the district as the Laird of Monkbarns. He had inherited, 
his informants told him, a small property on the north-eastern 
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coast of Scotland, not far from Fairport, on which he lived 
with an elderly unmarried sister and an orphan niece, his time 
being devoted almost altogether to making plans of ruined 
castles, reading illegible inscriptions, writing essays on coins 
and medals, and collecting strange and rare old books, with 
such other curiosities as form the delight of the antiquary. 

During dinner-time Mr. Oldbuck, who was no less desirous 
of knowing something of his fellow traveller, discovered in 
conversation with him that his name was Lovel; that he was 
bound for Fairport, where he intended to remain for some 
weeks if he found the place agreeable ; and that his journey 
was made partly on business. Beyond this, however, he could 
extract no definite information from his fellow guest. 

On the following day, when they reached Fairport, their 
journey’s end, the travellers parted—the elder to his house at 
Monkbarns, and the younger to his apartments in the town ; 
but not before the Antiquary had invited his young friend to 
call upon him as early as he could do so with convenience. 

After he had settled himself in his new abode at Fairport, 
and having waited a few days for the arrival of his baggage 
from Edinburgh, Lovel set out to pay his respects to Mr. 
Oldbuck. 

The house which he approached stood on the side of a hill, 
and commanded a fine prospect of the bay and shipping. 
It was an irregular old-fashioned building, secluded from the 
town by the rising ground, and surrounded by tall clipped 
hedges of yew and holly. A hearty welcome greeted Lovel as 
he stepped into the garden; and before many minutes passed 
Mr. Oldbuck had led him into the house, and was engaged 
with all the pride of an antiquary in pointing out to him the 
most valuable of the books and curiosities with which the 
rooms at Monkbarns appeared to be completely filled. 

Mr. Oldbuck’s own apartment—his sanctum sanctorum as 
he called it—was a lofty room of middling size, obscurely 
lighted by high narrow latticed windows. One end was 
entirely occupied by bookshelves, where the volumes were 
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drawn up in ranks of two or three file deep, while numherless 
others littered the floor and the tables, amid a chaos of maps, 
engravings, scraps of parchment, bundles of papers, pieces of 
old armour, swords, dirks, helmets, and Highland targets. 
The walls were partly clothed with grim and faded tapestry, 
while the rest of the room was panelled with black oak, against 
which several quaint old portraits in armour or laced coats 
were hanging. After spending some time in examining these 
various treasures, the two friends went out and proceeded 
to investigate the remains of an ancient camp, situate some 
little distance from the house, of the discovery of which the 
Antiquary was particularly proud. 

Lovel was listening with interest and attention to the long 
description which his friend was giving of its character and 
history, when the discourse was interrupted by a voice from 
behind. 

** Ye are all wrong, Monkbarns; I mind the bigging o’t.”* 

The speaker had the appearance of a mendicant. A big 
slouched hat ; a long white beard, and an aged countenance 
hardened by climate and exposure ; a long blue gown, with a 
pewter badge on the right arm; two or three wallets slung 
across his shoulder—all these showed him to be one of that 
privileged class of beggars which are called in Scotland the 
King’s Bedes-men, or vulgarly, Blue-gowns. 

‘What's that you say, Edie?’’ said Oldbuck in great indigna- 
tion at the interruption. “You strolling old vagabond, what 
do you know about it ?” 

His anger was, however, entirely without effect upon the 
beggarman, who proceeded, to the disgust of Oldbuck and to 
the amusement of Lovel, to describe with great detail how 
some twenty years ago he and some mason friends of his had 
themselves erected the very structure on which the cherished 
theories of the Antiquary had all been mistakenly founded. 
Then turning towards Lovel he added : 

“‘And maybe I could tell your young gentleman friend 

* “T remember the building of it.” 
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where he was yestreen at the gloamin’, only he mightn’t like to 
have it spoken of in company.” 

It was now Lovel's turn to feel confused, for whatever he 
had been doing on the previous evening, he had reasons for 
wishing it to remain unknown, and he accordingly put his 
hand in his pocket as the readiest mode of intimating his 
desire of secrecy, and securing the goodwill of the person who 
had in some mysterious way become acquainted with his 
movements. 

As the beggar accepted the coin which was offered to him, 
Lovel was somewhat relieved to hear him say: “‘ Never mind 
me, sir; I am no tale-bearer.” 

As soon as the Blue-gown had moved off, Lovel learned 
from his friend that the name of their unpleasant companion 
was Edie Ochiltree ; that he had been in his early days a 
soldier, a ballad singer, and a travelling tinker; that he was 
one of the last specimens of the old-fashioned Scottish mendi- 
cant, who was welcomed at every house in the district, as he 
could mend a fiddle, cure a horse or a cow, and had a joke, 
a song. or a bit of news for all who supplied him with a bed 
or a supper. 

‘ But 1 must go back and look after him,” added the Anti- 
quary, “or he will be spreading his nonsensical story over half 
the country.” And as he said so, our heroes parted to their 
several abodes. 

During the days following Mr. Oldbuck made many 
inquiries from persons in Fairport and the neighbourhood 
with a view to finding out something more about his young 
friend Lovel, and the business that could have brought him to 
such an out-of-the-way locality. He could, however, hear 
nothing of a more definite kind in reference to him than that 
he was a well-behaved young man, of gentle manners and of 
a retiring disposition, whose time out of doors seemed to be 
chiefly passed in long and solitary walks, in which he occupied 
himself in making sketches with his pencil. Even old Caxon, 
the town barber, a man who was supposed to be familiar with 
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everybody’s private affairs, was unable to give him any more 
particular information. 

Amongst the residents at this time in Mr. Oldbuck’s neigh- 
bourhood was a baronet named Sir Arthur Wardour, of 
Knockwinnock Castle. He was of ancient descent, and of a 
large but embarrassed fortune ; and having lived the best part 
of his earlier life in the manner usual with the Scottish gentry 
of the time, he had in his more advanced years acquired a 
taste for antiquities, and so became a crony of our friend Mr. 
Oldbuck, and a joint labourer with him in his antiquarian 
pursuits. He differed, however, from Oldbuck both in religion 
and politics, a fact which on many occasions had led to a 
breach in their friendly relations, although it failed to cause 
any permanent disagreement in the harmony which subsisted 
between them. Sir Arthur’s whole surviving family consisted 
of a son, who was now absent upon foreign military service, 
and his daughter, Isabella Wardour, who continued to reside 
with and keep house for her aged father. 

Mr. Oldbuck, being impressed with the good character he 
had got of Lovel, made up his mind to give a small dinner- 
party in his honour, and requested Sir Arthur and his daughter 
to share his hospitality on the occasion. The only other 
persons who were present at the entertainment were Miss 
Griselda Oldbuck, the elderly maiden sister of the Antiquary, 
and his niece, Maria M‘Intyre; both of whom assisted their 
relative in doing honour to their guests, after their own manner, 
with old-fashioned ceremony and politeness. 

Lovel was introduced before dinner to Miss Wardour and 
her father; and although Mr. Oldbuck, who presented him, 
noticed nothing peculiar in his bearing at the time, a sharper 
observer might have discerned reasons for thinking that this 
was not the first occasion on which he and the young lady had 
become acquainted with one another. 

The dinner passed without any more striking incident than 
a slight falling-out between the host and Sir Arthur Wardour ; 
but, trivial as was this circumstance, it was the occasion of the 
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baronet and his daughter leaving Monkbarns at an earlier hour 
than they had intended, a move on their part which was 
shortly afterwards attended with very serious results. 

Sir Arthur's carriage had not yet arrived when he bade good- 
night to his host; but, as the night was then fine, he said that 
he would walk with his daughter in the direction from which 
it was expected, and mect it on its way to the house. Lovel, 
who for some reason had apparently not much enjoyed the 
entertainment, had already slipped away unnoticed. 

The guests had been gone about an hour, when a tap was 
heard at the parlour door, where Oldbuck was already deep in 
his favourite studies ; and immediately after, old Caxon entered 
the room, and announced with much trepidation that Sir 
Arthur and his daughter, instead of going by the turnpike road 
to mect their carriaye, had taken the road by the sands under 
the cliffs, forgetting that. the tide was rising; and he added 
that it threatened to be an awful night. Mr. Oldbuck in great 
alarm consulted an almanac, and satisfied himself that Caxon’s 
fears of the rising tide were but too well-founded. He at once 
gave orders to call his labourers together, and to get all the 
help that could be procured, for the purpose of rescuing the 
baronet and his daughter from the imminent danger in which 
they were perhaps already involved. 

The information of which Caxon had been the bearer 
proved to be strictly correct. Sir Arthur and his daughter 
had set out, according to their first proposal, to return to 
Knockwinnock by the turnpike road; but on going a little way, 
they discerned Lovel a short distance in front of them, who 
scemed to linger on the way as if to give him an opportunity 
to join them. Miss Wardour immediately proposed to her 
father that they should take another direction; and, as the 
weather was fine, walk home by the sands, which, stretching 
below a picturesque ridge of rocks, afforded at almost all times 
a pleasanter passage between Knockwinnock and Monkbarns 
than the highroad. 

Sir Arthur acquiesced willingly, and they proceeded on their 
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way without any thought of danger, although they noticed that 
the tide was by no means as far out as they had imagined. 
Following the windings of the beach, and enjoying the dying 
splendour of the huge sun, which was now resting upon the 
edge of the ocean, they passed one projecting headland of 
rock after another. But as they continued on their way they 
could not fail to notice that the crags which rose between the 
beach and the mainland, to the height of two or three hundred 
feet, were beginning to be crowded with countless sea-birds, 
whose wild cries, borne on the now rising wind, announced 
their disquietude and instinctive fear at the approaching storm. 
The mass of waters, now dark and threatening, began to lift 
itself in larger ridges, forming waves that rose high in foam 
upon the breakers, or burst upon the shore with a sound like 
distant thunder. The pedestrians had quickened their pace, 
alarmed by the sudden change of weather, and had already 
reached the centre of a deep bay formed by two projecting 
capes of high and inaccessible rock, when Sir Arthur observed 
a human figure on the beach advancing to meet them. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, “we shall now get round 
Halket Head. That person must have passed it.” 

The figure was seen to be making signs to them; but 
neither of the two could rightly understand what he intended 
to convey, owing to the mist and drizzling rain which now 
enveloped the coast. Not long after, the blue-gowned beggar, 
Edie Ochiltree, came up to them, exclaiming : 

“Turn back! turn back! Why didn’t ye turn back when I 
waved to you?” 

“We thought,” replied Sir Arthur in great agitation, “we 
could get round Halket Head.” 

‘‘Halket Head!” answered the beggar; “the tide will be 
running on Halket Head, by this time, like the Fall of Fyers ! 
It was all I could do to get round it twenty minutes since! 
See, yonder’s the Ratton’s Skerry ; he aye held his neb abune 
the water in my day, but he’s aneath it now.”* 


_ * “He always held his head above the water in my time, but he’s under 
it now.” 
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The three now turned back together in wild alarm, while 
every moment their enemy the sea seemed to be gaining on 
them. Ochiltree, who had known the beach from childhood, 
succeeded with no little difficulty in guiding his charge to a 
ledge of rock, slightly higher than the beach ; and here they 
found themsclves prisoners, unable to move either backwards 
or forwards, with the raging elements in front, and behind 
them a precipitous cliff, which no man, even in daylight, would 
attempt to climb without the aid of a rope. As they stood 
there in hopeless expectancy of a miserable death by drowning, 
Ochiltree was suddenly heard to exclaim : 

“The Lord’s name be praised! there’s someone coming 
down the crag.” ‘Then, raising his voice, he shouted out to the 
daring adventurer for the purpose of directing him to where 
they were. Guided by the voice of old Edie, the climber let 
down a rope which he had securely fastened to a crag some 
distance above them, and by its means the beggar clambered 
up with difficulty to a higher ledge of rock, out of the reach of 
the rising tide, and found himself safe beside our friend Lovel. 
Their joint strength was then able to raise Miss Wardour to 
the place where they stood, and shortly after Sir Arthur him- 
self was drawn up in safety. As the wind was howling more 
loudly, and the rain was beating furiously upon them, Lovel 
was about to climb the cliff again in order to obtain assistance 
from above, fearing that Sir Arthur’s daughter could not live 
through the night in so perilous a position, when a halloo was 
heard from the summit of the precipice. The light of torches 
was also dimly seen in the same direction. The prisoners on 
the rock shouted in answer to the sounds from above, and 
before very long they were much relieved to see an armchair 
attached to the end of a rope being let down towards them. 

Mr. Oldbuck and a body of willing workers had in fact 
rigged up an extempore crane on the top of the cliff, when 
they had discovered the whereabouts of Sir Arthur and his 
daughter; and by this contrivance the whole party were 
ultimately brought one by one to the top, though not without 
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extreme difficulty, and at the mortal risk of being dashed to 
- pieces by the relentless storm against the rugged face of the 
cliff. 

Lovel was the last to ascend, and as he reached the summit, 
he looked eagerly around him. The object which his eyes 
would most willingly have sought was already in the act of 
vanishing. She had in fact lingered till she saw the last of 
their company rescued from danger, and until she had been 
assured that the young man was unhurt, when Sir Arthur 
hurried her off to the carriage; but Lovel was not aware that 
she had expressed even this degree of interest in his fate. He 
himself was taken off by Mr. Oldbuck to Monkbarns to spend 
the night, having received the warm congratulations of the 
crowd who had assembled on the cliff on his heroic conduct. 
He might well have felt proud that night of his daring and 
manly exploit, but the succeeding hours brought him only 
deep anxiety of mind, as he reflected upon the ingratitude, as 
he deemed it, of the lady whose life he had been the means 
of preserving. Oppressed by such thoughts, he lay awake for 
a long time, and it was only towards the dawn of the following 
morning that he at length fe asleep. 

Notwithstanding the fatigues and dangers of the preceding 
evening, Miss Wardour was able to rise at her usual hour ; but 
it afforded her but little pleasure to look back upon the perils 
she had gone through, when she reflected that she owed her 
life, and that of her father, to the very person by whom, of all 
others, she wished least to be obliged, because she could 
hardly even express common gratitude towards him without 
encouraging hopes which might be injurious to them both. 

The fact was that Lovel had met Miss Wardour some time 
before his visit to Fairport, and had fallen deeply in love with 
her. He was then in the army, and a general favourite ; but 
he had received no encouragement from Isabella, owing to her 
father having discovered something connected with his birth 
and station in life which, in Sir Arthur’s opinion, made it un- 
desirable that he should continue to be a suitor for Miss 
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Wardour’s hand. This was all told by Sir Arthur himself to 
Mr. Oldbuck on the day after his rescue by Lovel, with the 
result that Oldbuck, instead of turning against him, became 
more attached than ever to his young friend, whom he learned 
to be in so unhappy a position, and all through no fault of his 
own. 

On the same day that Oldbuck had been informed of the 
relations existing between Lovel and Miss Wardour, Lovel 
himself had had an interview with that lady in which, while 
thanking him warmly for his gallant conduct on the night 
before, she again assured him that she could never entertain 
the addresses of anyone without her father’s consent. She 
begged of him to leave the country and to resume the pro- 
fession which he had abandoned for the time, telling him that 
she honestly believed that the obstacles to their union were 
simply irremovable. 

Lovel returned from Knockwinnock Castle with a heavy 
heart, which even Mr. Oldbuck’s generous sympathy could not 
succeeded in cheering. As they walked together towards 
Monkbarns, the dejected lover learned for the first time from 
the conversation of his old friend that Sir Arthur Wardour had 
been for some time past in great financial difficulties. He had 
foolishly been induced, Mr. Oldbuck said, by a German 
adventurer named Dousterswivel to invest a large amount of 
money in some mining operations, which promised to turn out 
nothing better than a swindle; and not only was he likely to 
lose his own money, but he had also got the Antiquary and 
some other neighbours to risk a portion of their property in the 
same unfortunate venture. 

Shortly after reaching Monkbarns a letter was handed to 
Lovel, which, as it seemed to be of importance, was opened 
and read by him at once. He was considerably agitated after 
making himself acquainted with its contents, and turning to 
Mr. Oldbuck, he said: “I must instantly go to Fairport, and 
perhaps leave it on a moment's notice.” He then bade a hasty 
good-bye to his old friend, without, however, giving him any 
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information as to what the letter contained, but assuring him 
as he left that he would never forget the kindness which he 
had received at the old man’s hands. 

For the next fortnight Mr. Oldbuck heard nothing of Lovel, 
except that he had not been seen since outside his lodgings. 
The old Antiquary accordingly determined to pay him a visit. 
He found Lovel at home when he made his call, but was 
much shocked at the change which he noticed in his young 
friend’s appearance. His cheeks had lost all their former 
healthy colour, and Oldbuck saw, besides, that he was dressed 
in deep mourning, which contrasted strongly with his pale and 
worn face. He, however, greeted Oldbuck with much warmth, 
and in reply to the inquiries addressed to him said that he 
had lost one who was almost the only friend he possessed. 

The Laird did what he could to cheer him, but without 
much success ; and he even failed to induce him to come and 
stay at Monkbarns for a month or two, where he was promised 
every attention by its hospitable owner. As they were talking 
together a letter was brought in, which turned out to be an 
invitation for Lovel from Sir Arthur to a picnic party at some 
interesting ruins in the neighbourhood. The Antiquary had 
previously received a similar invitation, so, after some further 
conversation, they parted, having made up their minds that 
they would meet on the following Friday at the old priory of 
St. Ruth, where the entertainment was to be given. 

Amongst others who were present at the picnic was the 
German impostor Dousterswivel, whom Sir Arthur had brought 
in his carriage with Miss Wardour. He was introduced to 
Lovel, but his appearance only increased the internal dislike 
which Lovel had already conceived towards him. The baronet 
seemed to be completely in the power of this wily foreigner, 
and listened to the strange jargon of science and magic in 
which he habitually indulged as if he still believed that 
Dousterswivel in reality possessed some extraordinary and 
mystic powers which enabled him to discover treasures buried 
in the earth which no one but himself could find. 
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The party passed off pleasantly enough, until a disturbing 
element was introduced by the sudden appearance of Captain 
Hector M‘Intyre, Mr. Oldbuck’s nephew, who had returned 
from service abroad, and who now unexpectedly joined the 
party at the ruins. Having greeted his relatives after his long 
absence, he was presented by his uncle to Lovel, and it was 
plain from the very commencement of their acquaintance that 
there promised to be but little cordiality between the two 
young soldiers. The new-comer showed a marked coldness 
towards Lovel from the moment of his introduction to him ; a 
feeling which Lovel himself did little to remove, when he 
noticed that the captain proceeded to devote himself with 
much attention to Miss Wardour during the remainder of the 
afternoon. Later on, some words of a more or less angry kind 
passed between the young men, and M‘Intyre, in the hearing 
of the others, plainly hinted that Lovel had for some reason 
adopted a name which was not his own. Lovel shortly after, 
not being at all disposed to get into a quarrel with the bluster- 
ing captain, and still determined to give him no satisfaction as 
to his name, bade good-bye to the party, and mounted his 
horse for the purpose of returning to Fairport. He had not 
gone far when M‘Intyre came galloping after him, and after 
Some more heated words had passed between them, the con- 
Versation ended by the captain demanding satisfaction from 
his companion, and challenging him to fight a duel. 

Early the next morning, a gentleman, a military friend of 
Captain M'Intyre's, called upon Lovel. He stated that he 
had been sent to arrange a hostile meeting for that very even- 
ing, and the interview came to an end by Lovel unwillingly 
consenting to be at a thorn-tree near the ruins of St. Ruth at 
seven o'clock. 

Lovel had few friends in the neighbourhood whom he could 
ask to act as second to him in a duel, and he felt himself in 
great difficulty as to what course he should pursue. He had, 
however, heard that a gun-brig, under the command of a Lieu- 
tenant Taffril, had recently come into the roadstead. He was 
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slightly acquainted with the commander, and came to the con- 
clusion that he could not do better than ask him to perform 
the unpleasant duty. 

The lieutenant willingly consented, and added, significantly, 
that he would bring his surgeon’s-mate with him, in case his 
services should be needed. 

It was a beautiful summer’s evening when Lovel and Taffril, 
with the surgeon, came upon the ground selected for the en- 
counter. ‘The opposite party had not yet arrived, but another 
and an unexpected visitor was, however, there before them—- 
the aged Edie Ochiltree. He was seated upon the roots of 
the old thorn-tree, and steadily refused to leave when Taffril 
ordered him to go away. 

Shortly afterwards, approaching Lovel, Edie told him that 
Mr. Oldbuck had been that day to the sheriff’s office, and had 
taken out a warrant for Lovel’s arrest. ‘ His purpose was no 
doubt very kind,’’ he added, “but I thought it right to come 
and give you warning.” 

The other party now arriving, the seconds made the neces- 
Sary arrangements for the duel, and it was agreed that both 
combatants should fire their pistols when M'‘Intyre’s friend 
dropped his handkerchief. 

The fatal sign was given, and both fired almost in the same 
moment. Captain M(‘Intyre’s ball grazed the side of his 
opponent, but did not draw blood. ‘That of Lovel was more 
true to the aim. M‘Intyre reeled and fell. He raised him- 
self on his arm, but in a few moments sank back again, calling 
out to his late opponent to fly and save himself, then adding, 
‘Shake hands, Lovel ; it was all my fault.” 

Lovel stood gazing at him awhile with a dizzy and bewildered 
eye till roused by the grasp of Edie Ochiltree, who urged him 
to get away at once, for fear the sheriff and his men would 
come up and drag him off to prison. Taffril also urged him to | 
fly, promising to help him to escape in his brig, which would 
be under sail at three o'clock the next morning. 

Accordingly, Lovel and the beggar plunged rapidly into the 
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wood which was beside them ; and after a long and devious 
course through bush and bramble, found themselves at the 
entrance to a Cave. 

‘* Few folks ken o’ this place,” said the old man as he led his 
companion in. 

The cavern into which they crawled was high and roomy 
inside : and on mounting a short and winding staircase which 
ascended from it, they found themselves in a gallery of per- 
forated stonework, which commanded a full view of the interior 
of the ruined church where l.ovel had spent a portion of the 
preceding afternoon. 

They had been seated in this gallery for some time, when 
they were astonished at secing two men entering the broken 
chancel. ‘The lantern which they carried glimmered pale in 
the clear and strong beams of the moon; and although it was 
at first impossible to distinguish the figures so as to recognise 
them, the tone and dialect of one of them soon convinced 
both Lovel and the beggar that the German swindler, Douster- 
swivel, was one of the two, and before long it became clear 
that his companion was no other than Sir Arthur Wardour. 
Dousterswivel was seen to go through a strange performance, 
as if he were a conjurer doing some trick of a magical kind, 
talking all the time of Zodiacs and Emblems of Intelligence, 
flying serpents and planetary influences, by the aid of which he 
secmed to be about to discover some treasure hidden in the 
ground, and having talked a great deal of such nonsense, he 
proceeded to kindle a small fire of dry chips, into the flames of 
which he threw a handful of perfumes, which produced a strong 
and pungent odour. Sir Arthur and himself both were so 
much affected by the fumes as to cough and sneeze heartily ; 
and as the vapour floated around the pillars of the building 
and penetrated every crevice, it produced the same effect on 
the beggar and Lovel in their place of concealment. 

Dousterswivel became greatly alarmed at hearing the sound 
of sneezing from the gallery, and in his fright suggested to Sir 
Arthur that it would be best to go away, and resume the search 
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by daylight. This suggestion, however, only served to wake 
the suspicions of the baronet, who, turning angrily on the 
German, threatened to run a sword through his body if he did 
not at once either show him the treasure or confess himself an 
impostor. 

Just then, Edie, who began to enter into the humour of the 
scene, uttered an extraordinary howl, and Dousterswivel, now 
quite overcome by terror, flung himself on his knees and 
begged Sir Arthur to come away. The baronet, however, 
refused, and the would-be conjurer, seeing there was no help 
for it, commenced groping about the ruin until he found a 
large flat stone, on discovering which he muttered to Sir 
Arthur : 

‘* Mine patron, it is here. Gott save us all !” 

Between them they raised the stone, and underneath it, by 
the light of the lantern, they were enabled to distinguish a 
small case or casket, which, on being opened, was found to be 
filled with coins. The stone was speedily replaced, and the 
two shortly after left the ruin. 

Some hours later Edie Ochiltree announced to Lovel that it 
was time to get down to the shore, and accordingly they made 
their way out by the same passage which had admitted them, 
and, walking at a smart pace, soon found themselves on the 
beach, where the boat, agreeable to appointment, was already 
waiting, with Taffril himself seated in the stern. Before step- 
ping on board, Lovel was informed by the lieutenant that 
M‘Intyre’s wound, though dangerous, was not likely to prove 
fatal, and being much relieved in mind at the intelligence, he 
bade an affectionate farewell to the old beggar, but for all 
he might do could not persuade him to accept any larger 
reward for his assistance than what the old man called “a lily- 
white shilling.” The boat now put off, and Edie, after waving 
his blue bonnet in the direction of its occupants, was seen 
moving slowly along the sands as if resuming his customary 
perambulations. 

About a week after the departure of Lovel, Mr. Oldbuck 
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was seated one morning in his parlour at Monkbarns, when Sir 
Arthur Wardour and his daughter were shown into the room. 
A cordial greeting passed on both sides, and in answer to the 
inquiries which Sir Arthur made concerning the health of the 
wounded captain, the Antiquary informed him, in his dry way, 
that he was better than he deserved to be, after having dis- 
turbed them all with his brawling, and breaking God’s peace 
and the King’s. Sir Arthur then requested a private interview 
with Mr. Oldbuck, and on being shown into the Antiquary’s 
study, he told him that he wanted the loan of a hundred pounds, 
which he undertook to repay in the course of two or three days. 
He then proceeded to tell of the wonderful discovery of treasure 
which Dousterswivel had made in the ruins of St. Ruth some 
nights before, and, in proof of his story, produced the casket, 
coins and all, which, as already related, had been found in the 
old church. 

Mr. Oldbuck’s eyes glistened as he examined the gold and 
silver; but still he could not persuade himself that there was 
not some trick at the bottom of the business, as he noticed 
that the coins were of many countries and of different dates. 
He expressed a wish to see Dousterswivel himself, in order that 
he might question him, and as Sir Arthur told him that he 
was waiting in his carriage outside, the foreigner was sent 
for, and shortly after came into the room.  Elated by his 
supposed success in finding the casket of coins, the German 
fancied that he could impose on Mr. Oldbuck in the same way 
as he had done on Sir Arthur. He found, however, a tougher 
customer in the Antiquary, and one who refused to listen for a 
moment to all his idle talk about fumigations, and goblins, and 
planetary hours. 

‘“Why shouldn’t we go this minute,” said Mr. Oldbuck, “in 
broad daylight, and dig up the whole chancel of St. Ruth’s, 
from one end to the other, and find out if there be really any 
treasures buried there, without putting ourselves to any farther 
expense ?” 

‘* Bah !” said Dousterswivel, ‘‘ you will not find one copper 
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thimble without the aid of the intelligences which do preside 
over the planetary hour.” 

“Are you aware, sir,” said the Antiquary, who was now roused 
to indignation, ‘‘that this occupation of yours is against the law 
of Scotland, and that both Sir Arthur and myself are magis- 
trates, and that the punishment of those who are found guilty 
of such practices is pillory and imprisonment ?” 

‘Den, gentlemans, I shall take my leave of you, dat is all,” 
replied Dousterswivel, who was now thoroughly frightened. 

But Mr. Oldbuck gave him to understand that he would not 
permit him to leave except in the company of aconstable. The 
German protested against the manner in which he was being 
treated, and even Sir Arthur interceded on his behalf; but 
nothing that either of them might say could dissuade Oldbuck 
from his determination to test the matter for once and all, by 
going, there and then, to the ruins, and making search in open 
daylight for any treasure that might happen to be concealed 
within the walls. On their way to the old church the neces- 
sary assistance and implements for digging were procured, and 
they had not been long on the spot when they were joined by 
the old beggar, Edie Ochiltree, who always contrived somehow 
or other to be about when anything of importance was going 
forward. 

The diggers went to work with a will, and, as it happened, 
acting on the suggestion of the Blue-gown, at the very place 
where the casket had previously been found. They began to 
tire of the job when they had got to the depth of about five 
feet, remarking that the earth seemed to have been lately dug 
up, and that someone else had been before them. Ochiltree then 
got into the pit, and he had not been there long when he struck 
some hard object with the staff with which he was working. 
The earth was quickly cleared away, and before long a heavy 
chest was lifted out of the ground, which on being opened was 
found to be filled with pieces of silver, which the Antiquary, after 
examination, pronounced to be worth at least a thousand pounds. 
Everyone was in wild delight over this unexpected piece of 
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good luck; but chief of all Sir Arthur, who now rejoiced with 
all the silent rapture of one who is delivered from inexpressible 
distress of mind. 

The chest was speedily lifted into the baronet’s carriage, 
and before many minutes had passed, the whole crowd had 
dispersed from the ruins with the exception of Edie Ochiltree 
and l)ousterswivel, the latter of whom seemed quite bewildered 
at the idea of such a treasure being discovered without any 
assistance from himself. 

The Blue-gown, who had long understood Dousterswivel 
and his swindling ways, now made up his mind that he would 
ive the foreigner a lesson which he would not readily forget. 
He accordingly brought out from behind a pillar the cover of 
the chest, which had been forgotten in the excitement attending 
the discovery, and having removed the clay from off it, pointed 
to the inscription which it bore—‘Srarcn No. 1.’ “It’s as 
much as to say,” said the beggar, “search, and ye’ll find number 
two.” And having persuaded Dousterswivel that the words 
could have no other meaning, he arranged that the two of 
them should come back to the place at twelve o’clock the 
same night alone, and proceed to discover the remainder of 
the treasure, which they might then divide between them 
without anyone knowing anything about it. The German 
readily agreed to this, and the two parted for the time. 

The night turned out stormy and wet; but, true to his 
appointinent, Dousterswivel came to the spot. No time was 
lost before getting to work, and Edie commenced the digging. 
He seemed to tire before long, however, and then the German 
got into the pit to continue the work. He laboured and 
struggled among the stones and stiff clay, toiling like a horse, 
and internally cursing in German. Edie reminded him that he 
should be more careful of his language, lest the ghost of old 
Misticot, who haunted the ruins, should be offended; and 
urged him to work even harder than he wasdoing. Moved by 
these exhortations, Dousterswivel fetched two or three desperate 
blows, but only succeeded in breaking the implement he 
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wielded against the solid rock on which he had been working 
for some time. Persuaded now that he was being fooled by 
the beggar, he became extremely angry, and threatened to give 
the old man a beating, at the same time raising the broken 
mattock to discharge it upon the beggar’s head. 

‘Shame to ye, man!” exclaimed Ochiltree. ‘Do ye think 
heaven or earth will suffer ye to murder an auld man that 
might be your father? Look behind ye, man !” 

Dousterswivel turned instinctively, and beheld, to his utter 
astonishment, a tall dark figure standing close behind him. 
The apparition gave him no time even to think, but ad- 
ministered to him three or four desperate blows, that left him 
senseless for some minutes between fear and stupefaction. 
When he came to himself, he was alone in the ruined chancel. 
He raised himself in terror, filled with the unpleasant recol- 
lections of what had taken place some nights before. 

The lantern had been thrown down and extinguished in the 
scuffle ; and, as the rain was still falling, the moon was quite 
obscured. He commenced to grope round the wall of the 
chancel in the darkness, furious in his mind at the trick, as he 
believed it, which had been played upon him, when his ear 
caught the sound of a strain of music. It seemed to be close 
beside him; and, from its solemn and melancholy tone, 
appeared to be the chanting of a funeral service. He stood 
rooted to the ground, and his terror was only increased when 
he saw, at the end of the church, a strong red light glimmering 
through the bars of an iron-grated door. Pulling himself 
together with a struggle, he moved nearer to the opening, and 
on looking through the bars he saw an open grave, and beside 
it a corpse with its arms folded on its breast. Figures were 
standing around it in deep mourning, and amongst them a 
priest, who was slowly reading the burial service of the dead. 
As Dousterswivel continued to gaze on the strange sight, he 
saw the iron-grated door opening, and two of those inside 
moved silently out and approached him. Each took him by 
an arm, and remained beside him, while one of them laid his 
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finger upon his lips in token of silence, both continuing to 
guard him until the ceremony came to an end. 

When all was over, he found much to his relief that it was 
really a funeral which had taken place. His courage at once 
returned ; and when he had recognised one of the two men 
who were beside him, he proceeded to tell them how an attempt 
had been made to murder him, by old Edie Ochiltree, and 
that he had been robbed of fifty pounds. He found it hard, 
however, to get his listeners to believe that the Blue-gown, 
who was well known to them all, could have had any part in 
such an outrage. l)ousterswivel continued to mutter vengeance 
against the cause of his injury, while the others, having finished 
the doing of their mournful office, departed towards their 
homes. 

The funeral which had been conducted under such strange 
and mysterious circumstances was that of Jocelind, the aged 
Countess of Glenallan. The body had been borne in procession 
a distance of ten miles, for the purpose of being buried at mid- 
night and in accordance with the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, agreeably to a custom which had for many years 
prevailed in the family. The Countess had been a widow fora 
long time before her death, and had led a life of gloomy 
seclusion in company with her eldest son, Lord Geraldin. 
Like all her ancestors, she adhered zealously to the Roman 
Catholic faith. Her second son, Edward Geraldin Neville, 
had resided chiefly in England after he had come of age, from 
which time there had been but little intercourse between him 
and his mother, owing to his having become a convert to the 
Reformed religion. He died while still a young man, without 
having married ; and the elder brother, who only inherited 
the title of earl on his mother’s death, was now the sole 
representative of the ancient and once powerful house of 
Glenallan. 

The accomplice who had assisted Edie Ochiltree in the 
trick which had been played upon Dousterswivel on the night 
on which the old Countess was buried was a young fisherman 
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named Steenie Mucklebackit, who lived with his mother in a 
small house by the sea-shore, not far from Fairport. Another 
inmate of the cottage which he occupied was Steenie’s grand- 
‘mother, Luckie Mucklebackit, or, as she sometimes called 
herself, Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot. She was a doting old 
woman, of great age, who spent her days sitting by the fireside, 
working continually at a spindle She seldom opened her lips 
to anyone, her mind seeming to be entirely engrossed with 
some occurrences of her earlier life, the recollection of which 
she found it impossible to shake off. On the few occasions 
that she did speak, it was to say something of the Glenallan 
family, in whose fortunes she appeared to take some extra- 
ordinary interest. 

Now when Steenie and Edie Ochiltree came into the cottage 
after their adventure with Dousterswivel, the old woman, hear- 
ing some talk about the burial of the Countess, seemed to wake 
up suddenly from her usual drowsy state ; and being satisfied 
by the answers given to the questions which she put that the 
Countess was really dead, she exclaimed : 

** As she’s called to her long account, I must unload my mind, 
come o’t what will.” 

She then produced from her pocket a small box, out of 
which she took a handsome ring, in which was set a braid of 
hair composed of two different colours, black and light brown, 
twined together, encircled with brilliants of considerable value. 

‘“‘Gudeman,” she said to Ochiltree, ‘ye maun* gang to the 
Earl of Glenallan for me, and tell him that Elspeth o’ the 
Craigburnfoot maun see him before she dies, and that she 
sends him that ring in token of the business she wad speak of.” 

Ochiltree took the ring, and agreed to do the errand ; but 
fearing all the while that the Earl would not consent to see him, 
and that his going would be in vain. 

Four hours later, however, he presented himself at Glenallan 
House, and with great difficulty contrived to see the Earl, who, 
after some conversation with him, told him to return to Elspeth 

* Must. 
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and tell her that her wish would be gratified. Having so far 
accomplished his mission, he turned his steps towards Fairport, 
but his journey was destined to be interrupted in an unpleasant 
way. As he drew near the little town, he learned from some 
friends whom he met that his late companion, Steenie Muckle- 
backit, had been drowned in the bay; and, to make matters 
worse, he was shortly afterwards met by a constable and his 
assistant, who, seizing him by the collar, arrested him in the 
King’s name, on a charge of having assaulted and robbed 
Dousterswivel, the German. Being utterly overcome by this 
rapid and unexpected succession of misfortunes, he was 
carried off and lodged in prison. 

A few mornings after, the body of poor Steenie Muckle- 
backit was carried out for burial, amidst the sorrowing and 
lamentations of all his many friends. His disconsolate father 
and mother had remained behind in the cottage, overwhelmed 
with grief, and old Elspeth, who seemed but half to understand 
what was going on, occupied her usual corner. ‘The funeral 
had gone some little time, when a loud knock was heard at the 
door. ‘The mother rose and opened it, and saw before her a 
tall man in black whom she instantly recognised as Lord 
Glenallan. He said he wished to speak with the old woman, 
Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot, and apologized for calling at 
such a time. 

“ But,” he said, “‘ my days are numbered, and if I do not see 
her to-day, we may never meet on this side of time.” 

He then came in; and going up to the old woman, asked 
her if she was Elspeth of the Craigburnfoot, telling her that he 
was the Earl of Glenallan. 

“‘ Open the bole,”* said the old woman firmly, as she caught 
his words, “ open the bole wi’ speed, that I may see if this be 
the right Lord Geraldin, the son of my mistress.” And as the 
light streamed in through the uncurtained window, she peered 
anxiously in his features and said: “It’s a sair,t sair change.” 
She turned then to her son and daughter-in-law, and com- 

* Window, + Sore. 
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manded them to quit the house. The two, still dwelling only 
on their own great sorrow, reluctantly went out. 

Old Elspeth, finding herself alone with the Earl, appeared 

at first to be lost in recollection; but after a little time, her 
faculties seemed to come back to her, and in a clear and slow 
voice, very different from the broken and wandering utterance 
to which she had long been used, she told the terrible secret 
which had been weighing heavily through so many years upon 
her troubled mind. 
‘3 ‘‘I need not tell you,” she said, “that I was the favourite and 
confidential attendant of Jocelind, Countess of Glenallan, 
whom God forgive! But I fell into disgrace with her owing 
to Miss Eveline Neville, who was bred up in the house as the 
daughter of your father’s cousin. ‘The Countess hated her, 
and I hated her, for I aye did as your mother bade me._ But, 
oh! doubly did she hate Eveline Neville when she saw there 
was a growing kindness atween you and that unfortunate young 
leddy! At last she became so violent that Miss Neville was 
even fain to seek refuge at Knockwinnock Castle with Sir 
Arthur’s wife, who was then wi’ the living. 

‘She had been absent some months, when one night I was 
watching the return of my husband from fishing. The door 
opened, and the Countess your mother entered my dwelling. 
She was pale as if she had risen from the grave, and her hair 
and cloak were wet with the heavy rain. She spake to me 
and said: ‘My son loves Eveline Neville; they are agreed ; 
they are plighted. Should they have a son, my right over 
Glenallan will be gone ; and this girl—I detest her, Elspeth,’ 
she said, ‘I will find means that they shall not marry. She 
walks often to the cliff that overhangs your cottaye, to look 
for her lover’s boat ; let him find her forty fathom lower than 
he expects!’ Yes, ye may stare, but these were your mother’s 
words. But I wadna* consent to stain my hand with blood. 
I only told her to say to you both that ye were so close related 
that no Christian law would permit your wedlock, to tell you that 

* Would not. 
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ye were sister and brother! We knew not at the time that ye 
were already married in secret. And I tell you now, and it’s 
what I dared not tell while the Countess was on earth, Eveline 
Neville was nae mair* a daughter of your father's house than I 
am.” 

“(Great Heaven !” the Earl then exclaimed, “I am then free 
from that most horrible guilt, the thought of which has 
wrecked my peace, destroyed my health, and bowed me down 
to an untimely grave !” 

“Interrupt me not,” said the old woman, “but hear my tale to 
anend! The evidence of Miss Neville’s real birth was in the 
Countess’s possession ; if she hasn’t destroyed it, it’s in the 
left-hand drawer of the ebony cabinet that stood in the dress- 
ing-room. Your father’s letters, too, that made you think our 
story was truc, we kept back from you the explanation of 
them. God forgive me !—I swore upon the gospels to the fact 
I now disavow ; but I served her, who was then the head of 
Glenallan, as she required me to serve her. Have I tauld 
you a’?”+ Then, after a pause, she continued : ‘‘On the night 
ye heard the fearful disclosure, when you rushed from the 
Countess’s presence and saddled your horse, Miss Neville was 
put under sure ward. But the ward sleep't, and the prisoner 
waked—the window was open-—-the way was before her—there 
was the cliff, and there was the sea!—-O, when will I forget that! 
I had gone ‘out to the cove, the tide was in; I saw a white 
object dart frae the tap o’ the cliff like a sea-maw{ through 
the mist, and then a heavy splash showed me it was a human 
creature that had fallen into the waves. I was bold and strong. 
I rushed in and grasped her gown, and drew her out and 
carried her to my hut, and laid her on my bed. I sent word 
up to Glenallan House, and the Countess sent down her Spanish 
servant Teresa-—if ever there was a fiend on earth in human 
form, that woman was one. She and I were to watch the 
unhappy leddy, and let no other person approach. We hadn't 
long to watch her, poor thing; she died that night, her baby 

* No more. Tt “Have I told you all?” t Sea-gull. 
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boy just born. I left Teresa with the dead corpse and the 
new-born bairn, till I gaed up to take the Countess’s com- 
mands. When she heard what had happened, she was like a 
woman demented. 

“‘* Elspeth,’ she said to me, ‘did ye ever pull a new-budded 
flower ?” 

“1 answered her that I often had. 

** «See here, then,’ she said, and she gave me a golden 
bodkin. ‘Nothing but gold must shed the blood of Glen- 
allan; let the child be dealt upon as ye will answer to 
me !’ 

“When I came back to the cottage Teresa and the child 
were gone—nothing left but the lifeless corpse. ‘Teresa was 
never seen in Scotland again. And now, heir of Glenallan, 
can you forgive me?” 

The unhappy Earl answered her with difficulty : 

‘“* May God forgive thee, wretched woman, as sincerely as I 
do!" And so saying he left the hut. 

As he stepped outside, he met Mr. Oldbuck, who had just 
returned from the funeral of Steenie Mucklebackit. Much 
surprised at meeting in such a place, they saluted each other, 
though the Antiquary found it difficult to recognise in the 
decayed and wasted form before him the man he had known 
well in his earlier days. 

The Earl expressed a wish to have Mr. Oldbuck’s advice on 
a matter of much importance, and the old man somewhat un- 
willingly consented, as he recalled the fact that he had not 
seen anything of Lord Glenallan for some twenty years, and that 
they were both then rival suitors for the hand of the unfortu- 
nate Miss Neville. They sat down outside the cottage, and 
the Earl briefly narrated his unhappy family history, his con- 
cealed marriage, and all that old Elspeth had told him. He 
mentioned besides that the clergyman who married him and 
all the witnesses had been induced by bribes to leave the 
country, and that his life since then had been only a living 
agony of guilty remorse, believing, as he did, that he had 
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married with his own sister. His only now remaining wish, he 
said, was to ascertain the fate of his child, and it was for this 
purpose that he needed any assistance that Mr. Oldbuck 
could give him, either as a magistrate, or as one who hiin- 
self had some independent knowledge of the affairs of his 
family. 

Lord (Glenallan was firmly persuaded that the child was long 
since dead, but Mr. Oldbuck was inclined to think it might be 
still alive. Investigations which he had made at the time, he 
said, had shown him that a child and woman on that de- 
plorable evening had been carried from the cottage at Craig- 
burnfoot in a carriage and four by the Earl’s own brother, and 
that their journey had been traced towards England for several 
stages. He had, besides, at home, he said, some notes of 
other circumstances connected with their disappearance, which 
might possibly throw more light upon the subject in which 
Lord Glenallan naturally took so deep an interest. 

All this time poor Edie Ochiltree had been safely lodged in 
prison awaiting examination before Baillie Littlejohn, the 
magistrate. Luckily for him, news had been brought of his 
arrest to Mr. Oldbuck, who took care to be in court the day 
on which the charge was first investigated. 

Baillie Littlejohn had questioned the Blue-gown closely as 
to his whereabouts on the night when Dousterswivel was as- 
saulted, but Edie had refused to give him any information, 
saying that the case should be made out against him without 
any evidence of his. Mr. Oldbuck, however, got permission 
to examine him in private, and the beggar then made a full 
confession to the Antiquary of having played the practical joke 
with which the reader is already familiar. He at the same 
time told all that had taken place in the ruins of St. Ruth on 
the night in which L.ovel and himself had seen Dousterswivel 
and Sir Arthur find the casket of coins ; and in reply to the 
questions of Oldbuck, he acknowledged, besides, that he was 
aware that the large chest of silver, which had afterwards been 
found by Sir Arthur, had been buried in the church only a 
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little time before it was discovered, though he was not at liberty 
to say who had buried it, or for what reason. 

Mr. Oldbuck, being satisfied that Edie was innocent of the 
charge brought against him, himself went bail for his appear- 
ance on his day of trial, whereupon the old Blue-gown was 
discharged from confinement for the time being, and once 
more found himself wandering in his accustomed way in the 
neighbourhood of Fairport. 

One of the first places to which he paid a visit after his 
release was to Monkbarns. When he arrived there, Mr. Old- 
buck was starting for the Mucklebackits’ cottage, being 
desirous, if possible, to get old Elspeth to repeat to him the 
terrible story she had told the Earl, which he was anxious to 
reduce to writing in the presence of witnesses. It occurred to 
him that Ochiltree might be a useful assistant on such an occa- 
sion, and accordingly the Antiquary proceeded on his way, in 
company with the beggar, and his nephew, Captain M‘Intyre, 
who had now completely recovered from the effects of his 
wound. As they reached the hut, they were astonished to 
hear old Elspeth singing. But her mind was _ evidently 
wandering, for she stopped every now and then as if her 
shattered memory was unable to continue the story of her 
ballad. 

The subject was still, however, the Earl of Glenallan, which 
encouraged Oldbuck to think that she might yet be induced to 
tell her tale again. 

She welcomed the visitors to the hut, but they were doomed 
to disappointment, for neither the Antiquary nor Edie could by 
any means get her to repeat any portion of her previous recital. 
In the end, her speech became so wild and unconnected that 
it was plain that her reason was completely gone. She raised 
her shrivelled arms, and seemed busied like a woman who puts 
on her cloak to go abroad, saying in a hurried and interrupted 
manner : 

“Call Miss Neville! What do you mean by Lady Geraldin? 
Bid her change her wet gown—Teresa—Teresa—my lady calls 
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us! Bring a candle—we are coming, my lady!’ And with 
these words she fell back dead. 

Now, Sir Arthur Wardour, from the time he had become 
possessed of the treasure found in Misticot’s grave, had been 
in a state of mind more resembling ecstasy than sober sense. 
The weight of pecuniary embarrassment under which he had 
been struggling for so long now seemed to be lifted from off 
him, and he foolishly imagined that he had discovered the 
secret of possessing himself of wealth to an unbounded extent. 
But before long the contents of the chest had been exhausted 
in paying some of his most pressing debts, and many obliga- 
tions still remained unsatisfied. No further supply of money, 
however, seemed to be forthcuming, and even LDousterswivel, 
on whose ingenuity his hopes of further assistance were still 
placed, had suddenly disappeared, finding that there was no 
more to be got out of the impoverished baronet. Every post 
now delivered at Knockwinnock Castle swelled the list of 
creditors clamouring for payment, and things at length be- 
came so bad that Sir Arthur and his daughter lived in constant 
dread of the house, with all its contents, being seized, for the 
purpose of satisfying some portion of the many demands 
against him. 

Miss Wardour happened to be walking one morning about 
this tine in a glen near the Castle, when the old Blue-gown 
suddenly met her. He told her that, having heard of the dis- 
tress in the family, he had come to give her warning that 
Sweepclean, the messenger, and his men would be at the house 
that very day, to seize it and all that was in it. He begged of 
her to procure for him, without delay, some means of getting 
to Tannonburgh, a place some little distance from Fairport, 
saying that it was in the interest of. herself and her father that 
he wanted to go there. 

She accordingly brought him back to the castle, but was 
horrified on reaching it to find that the visit of the officers of 
the law had already taken place. They were moving from 
place to place, engaged in taking down a list of everything in 
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the house and about it ; and when the coachman went to get 
the tax-cart ready to take Ochiltree to where he was in such a 
hurry to go, he was stopped by a man who informed him that 
he could not remove anything without being liable for all con- 
sequences. 

Captain M‘Intyre, who had just arrived on the scene, and 
who knew little of legal forms, became highly indignant that 
a stranger should in this way interfere with Miss Wardour’s 
commands, and he was only prevented from assaulting the 
retainer of the law by the timely appearance of Mr. Oldbuck 
himself. ‘The Antiquary, having explained the position of 
things to his headstrong nephew, obtained permission for the 
horse and cart to leave the premises for two or three hours, 
and Edie Ochiltree was shortly after driven rapidly away on his 
mysterious errand. 

During the Blue-gown’s absence, things went from bad to 
worse at the castle. The inventory was at length completed, 
and the hour came for Sir Arthur to be removed to gaol in the 
custody of the messenger and his bailiffs. The old Antiquary 
did what he could to cheer him; but with little success, and 
he expressed a hope that Miss Wardour would make Monk- 
barns her home until the trouble had blown over. The young 
lady, however, while thanking him for his generosity, announced 
her intention of remaining with her father. 

As they stepped down the magnificent staircase preparatory 
to leaving the house for the last time, their gloomy thoughts 
were interrupted by a sudden clamour, and immediately after 
Captain M‘Intyre came rushing upstairs with a packet in his 
hand, exclaiming: ‘‘ Long life to an old soldier! here comes 
Edie with a whole budget of good news !"’ 

The old man had in fact returned from his somewhat 
mysterious journey, and had brought back a packet of letters 
for Mr. Oldbuck, the most important of which was from Sir 
Arthur's son, Reginald Wardour, who had written to say that, 
having learned of the entangled state of his father’s affairs, he 
had taken steps to procure a stay being put upon the proceed- 
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ings against him ; and adding, that he had unexpectedly been 
placed in a situation enabling him to extricate the baronet 
from his difficulties. The letter, which was written from 
Edinburgh, enclosed a sum of one thousand pounds. Sweep- 
clean and his men, now finding themselves balked of their 
prey, retired with disappointed looks, and with them departed 
the gloom which had hung for so long over Knockwinnock 
Castle; while Mr. Oldbuck and his nephew, having offered 
their hearty congratulations to Sir Arthur and his daughter, 
resumed their walk to Monkbarns. 

Now all through the period of our story, the inhabitants of 
Fairport and of the other towns along the coast of Scotland 
had been living in constant fear of an invasion by the French, 
who were then at war with Great Britain. Almost every indi- 
vidual was enrolled either in a military or civil capacity, for 
the purpose of contributing to resist the long-suspended threats 
of attack, which were echoed from every quarter; while 
beacons were erected all round the coast, to give signal to 
everyone to repair to the post where his peculiar duty called 
him. And when at length one night, shortly after the incidents 
which have just been related, the beacon on Halket Head was 
seen to be lighting, and other signal fires on the headlands 
and capes throughout the district one by one began to break 
into flame, the terrified inhabitants felt that the dreaded hour 
of invasion had at last arrived. 

The market-place and streets of Fairport became thronged 
with frightened people. ‘The yeomanry, pouring from their 
different glens, galloped through the town. The drums and 
fifes of the volunteers, beating to arms, were blending with the 
voice of the ofhcers, the sound of the bugles, and the tolling 
of the bells from the steeple. The ships in the harbour were 
lit up, and men and guns were being landed for the defence of 
the place. Such was the scene of general confusion, when Sir 
Arthur Wardour, Oldbuck, and Captain M‘Intyre made their 
way with difficulty to the principal square. Not long after, 
the bugles of the Glenallan yeomanry were heard, and the Earl 
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himself, to the surprise of all who knew his habits and state of 
health, appeared at their head in uniform. 

Towards morning, a cry among the people announced the 
arrival of Major Neville and another military officer. The 
magistrates and others hastened out to receive them; but what 
was the surprise of all present, but most especially that of the 
Antiquary, when they became aware that Major Neville was 
no other than our young friend Lovel; his companion being 
Captain Wardour, Sir Arthur's son. After a warm embrace 
and a hearty shake of the hand with Oldbuck, the Major 
informed those present that the whole alarm had been caused 
by a mistake. The watchman at Halket Head, he told them, 
had been misled by a bonfire which some idle people had 
made on one of the hills, seeing which he had kindled his own 
beacon, firmly persuaded that the French were close at hand. 

In the midst of the rejoicing with which this intelligence 
was received, Mr. Oldbuck found his arm gently pressed by 
Lord Glenallan, who dragged him into a separate apartment 
saying to him: 

‘‘For God’s sake, who is that young gentleman who is so 
like the unfortunate Eveline ?” 

Oldbuck told him all he knew in reference to Lovel, or, as 
he now was, Major Neville; and the Earl then told him that 
he had himself learned the day before that his brother had 
brought up Major Neville as his own son, and had made him 
his heir before he died. With these facts in his mind, Lord 
Glenallan was now persuaded that Lovel was no other than the 
long-lost child of himself and the ill-starred Eveline Neville. 

Oldbuck, however, who looked for further proof, shortly 
afterwards had a conversation with Major Neville himself, 
and learned from him that when quartered in Flanders 
some time before he had found in a convent there a woman 
named Teresa D’Acunha, who had recognised him and told 
him that she had charge of him when an infant; that she 
had dropped many hints of rank to which he was entitled, 
and injustice which had been done to him, promising 
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a more full disclosure in case of the death of a lady in 
Scotland, during whose lifetime she was determined to keep 
the secret. ‘Ihe Major went on to say that, their forces being 
attacked by the enemy and driven from the town, the convent 
was burned, when several of the nuns perished ; among others, 
‘Teresa. He had then, he said, appealed to Mr. Geraldin 
Neville, who had brought him up as his own son, to complete 
the story which Teresa had begun, but that he had been 
refused all information, in consequence of which he had re- 
nounced the name of Neville and assumed that of Lovel. 
Afterwards he had become acquainted with Miss Wardour, 
and had been romantic enough to follow her to Scotland, on 
his journey whither he had accidentally become acquainted 
with Mr. Oldbuck. The letter which had been put into his 
hands at Monkbarns some little time before had been sent to 
him, he said, by Mr. Neville, and in it he was urged to make 
no further inquiries as to his birth, but to rest content with 
knowing that his connection with Mr. Neville was such and so 
intimate that he designed to make him his heir. News of Mr. 
Neville’s death had shortly after reached him, from which 
time he had been occupied, with the assistance of Captain 
Wardour and Edie Ochiltree, in plans for Sir Arthur's relief. 
The chest of silver, he explained, was a quantity of plate which 
had belonged to Mr. Neville, and which had been melted 
down, as perhaps his benefactor did not wish the Glenallan 
arms upon it to be seen by him. 

The Antiquary, having heard his story to an end, then told 
him the melancholy circumstances concerning his mother’s 
death ; after which he was introduced to his father, the Earl of 
Glenallan, upon whose gloomy and melancholy existence a 
ray of sunshine for the first time seemed now to break. 

The proofs of the Earl's son’s birth were found to be com- 
plete ; for Mr. Neville had left an account of the whole story 
in a sealed packet, which was not to be opened until the death 
of the old Countess. 

That evening the yeomanry and volunteers of Glenallan 
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drank prosperity to their young master; and in a month after- 
wards our friend Lovel, who was now Lord Geraldin, was 
married to Miss Wardour. Dousterswivel left the country and 
was heard of no more; so when the day for Edie Ochiltree’s 
trial came round, there was nobody to prefer any charge 
against him, and he was at once set at liberty, to the delight of 
himself and his many friends. 








'* They were interrupted by a man who forcibly threw himself between them.” 
Page 130. 
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yw. ILLIAM OSBAI.DISTONE, the head of a wealthy 
i; firm of merchants in London, had an only son, 
Francis by name. It was the old man’s wish 
that his son should follow the calling in which he 
had himself been very successful, and he had sent him, when 
still quite young, to the house of a correspondent in France in 
order that he should become thoroughly acquainted with the busi- 
ness of which he was destined to be the manager after his father's 
death. The young man, however, being of a romantic and 
poetical turn of mind, had no taste for the drudgery of the 
counting-house ; and, after spending an idle time at Bordeaux, 
he wrote to his father to say that he had an insuperable objection 
to the kind of life for which he was intended. 

He was summoned home immediately in consequence of his 
letter; and on his arrival in London an angry interview took 
place between him and his father. At the end of it, Frank 
Osbaldistone found himself cut off from all prospect of suc- 
ceeding to his parent’s wealth ; while a cousin, whom he had 
never seen, was named as heir to the fortune which he had 
looked upon as likely, in the natural course of events, to be 
one day his own. 
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He was shortly afterwards sent away to pay a visit to a 
brother of his father’s at Osbaldistone Hall, in the north of 
England ; where he was ordered to remain pending the com- 
pletion of the arrangements which his father had made. 

He accordingly set out for his uncle’s, on horseback and 
armed with pistols, as travellers in those days were obliged to 
go, owing to the highwaymen who infested the lonely roads. 

Amongst those whom he met journeying in the same 
direction as himself was a timid and fidgety traveller, who 
carried on his pillion a small, but apparently very heavy, 
portmanteau, about the safety of which he seemed particularly 
solicitous. ‘The stranger was in a constant state of terror at 
the thought of being robbed, and his conversation was all of 
highwaymen and of unfortunate people who had fallen into 
their clutches ; while nothing would induce him to say a word 
as to either the purpose of his journey or the place of his 
ultimate destination. When Osbaldistone offered on one oc- 
casion to carry his portmanteau for him, his alarm was raised 
to the utmost, and he was apparently persuaded in his mind 
that Frank was nothing more nor less than a highwayman in 
disguise ; a character which the young traveller, in a frolic- 
some spirit, was quite prepared to play, with the object of still 
further alarming his timorous acquaintance. 

On resting for a Sunday at Darlington, the two travellers, 
together with some others, accepted the hospitality of the land- 
lord of the Black Bear, one of the inns in that town. Before 
sitting down to dinner they were informed that an addition was 
to be made to their party, and that a Scotch gentleman named 
Campbell would be their fellow-guest. The stranger who 
joined them was coarsely dressed, hard-featured, and strong 
and athletic in his build. His manner was that of easy self- 
possession and superiority, although his conversation intimated 
that he was engaged in the cattle trade ; and Osbaldistone was 
much surprised to discover from his discourse that he was much 
better acquainted than even himself with the present state of 
things in France. 
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As dinner proceeded Osbaldistone’s nervous friend seemed 
to be deeply interested at hearing Campbell say that he had had 
a fight with two highwaymen, and had beaten them both single- 
handed. He at once endeavoured to make friends with the 
burly Scotchman, asking him if he might have the pleasure of 
his company on the road, and even confiding to him the 
direction in which he was travelling, a piece of information 
which he had studiously avoided making known to Osbaldi- 
stone. This offer was, however, declined by Campbell, who 
said he was going another way, and the party soon after broke 
up to go their several roads ; Osbaldistone being by no means 
sorry to be rid of his tiresome and chicken-hearted friend. 

After travelling for awhile alone, our hero had nearly com- 
pleted his journey, and was at length approaching his uncle’s 
house, in Northumberland, when his horse, tired as he was, 
suddenly pricked up his ears at the notes of a pack of hounds 
in full cry, cheered by the occasional bursts of a French horn; 
which in those days was a constant accompaniment to the 
chase. 

Shortly after, several hunters swept by him in reckless haste, 
brightly dressed in green and red; and he was thinking to 
himself what his reception was likely to be amongst them, for 
he was sure they were his cousins, when his reflections were 
interrupted by a vision that passed. 

It was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very striking 
features was enhanced by the animation of the chase, and the 
glow of the exercise, mounted on a beautiful jet-black horse. 
Her long dark hair streamed on the breeze, having in the hurry 
of the chase escaped from the ribbon which bound it; and 
as she passed where Osbaldistone had halted to allow the 
hunt to go by, she came even nearer to him than the others 
who had gone before her. Almost immediately after, the fox 
which they had been hunting was killed; and the lady, after 
conversing for a moment with her male companions, who had 
now come back, turned her horse’s head towards the stranger 
who found himself amongst them, and inquired of him if he 
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had heard anything of a friend of theirs, one Mr. Frank 
Osbaldistone, who had been expected for some days at the 
Hall. 

Frank at once gladly acknowledged himself to be the gentle- 
man whom they expected; and before many minutes had 
passed he came to know that the huntsmen who had ridden 
past him were in reality his cousins, and that the lady was 
their kinswoman, and her name Diana Vernon. 

As Frank rode back to the castle with his fair companion, 
he learned from her something of its inhabitants. The place, she 
said, was known to the neighbours as Cub Castle, Sir Hilde- 
brand, the father, caring for little but hunting, and all his sons, 
with one exception, being altogether devoted to outdoor sports. 
That exception, she said, was Rashleigh, the youngest son; who, 
she added, was, besides herself and the old priest, the only con- 
versable being about the Hall. She feared that her cousin 
would have but a dull time of it in such society; but Frank, 
as he looked at her, was not by any means inclined to agree in 
that opinion. 

No long time after reaching the Hall dinner was served in 
the long vaulted room which had witnessed the feasts of several 
generations of the Osbaldistone family. Huge antlers of 
deer, interspersed with the stuffed skins of other animals 
of the chase, the trophies of many a hunting, were arranged 
round the ancient walls; and amidst them were to be seen 
remnants of old armour, cross-bows, guns, fishing-rods, otter- 
spears, and all the other curious engines for taking or killing 
game, together with a few smoke-dried pictures of knights and 
ladies of other days. A crowd of blue-coated serving-men 
were in attendance, jostling and struggling with one another 
about the oaken table, and when the doors of the old chamber 
were opened, in rushed eight dogs, the domestic chaplain, the 
village doctor, Sir Hildebrand’s six sons, and Sir Hildebrand 
himself. 

The old baronet greeted Frank with a hearty shake of the 
hand, and presented him to his cousins one by one, Percival 
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and Thorncliff, John and Dick, Wilfred and Rashleigh. All 
but the last were tall, stout, and comely, giants to look upon, 
but wanting in exterior grace and manner; while Rashleigh, 
the youngest, although of low stature, and limping in gait 
owing to some early injury in his youth, seemed to possess all 
the airs and polish of a man of the world, the want of which 
was so strongly manifest in the case of his elder brothers. He 
was not ugly; but there was in his dark keen eyes an ex- 
pression of art and design, with indications of a lurking 
ferocity which it was impossible to mistake even when listening 
to the rich tones of his soft and mellow voice. 

Frank found himself beside Miss Vernon at dinner, and he 
was not long in conversation with her, when he learned from 
her that she had few feelings in common with her boorish 
cousins. It was this fact, perhaps, which led him to think 
that he might himself find more favour in her eyes ; and he 
allowed himself to pay her some compliments during the 
evening. He was, however, speedily checked. She received 
his pretty speeches with haughty disdain, while she informed 
him that such sayings were entirely thrown away upon her ; 
but added, that if he only would treat her as a friend and a 
companion, he would find that she would like him much. 

Frank was silenced for the time; and although he had 
begun already to be deeply fascinated by the beauty and 
brilliant conversation of Miss Vernon, he had sense enough 
to take the hint she had given him, and passed the re- 
mainder of the meal in hearing a more detailed account of 
the strange members of the family in whose company he was 
now destined to spend some time. He noticed that Miss 
Vernon spoke with much freedom concerning all of them, with 
the exception of Rashleigh Osbaldistone. When his name 
was mentioned she spoke in a low voice, and she recom- 
mended her cousin, whenever he wished to say anything 
about him, to get to the top of one of the neighbouring hills 
where he could see for twenty miles around him, and to 
speak in whispers, and even then not to be too sure that 
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what he said would not reach Rashleigh’s ears. She also 
mentioned that Rashleigh was about to leave the Hall in a 
few days, having been selected by old Mr. Osbaldistone to fill 
the place in his establishment which Frank himself had re- 
fused ; but she did little to conceal the fact that everyone 
in the house would be delighted at his going away. 

After Miss Vernon quitted the apartment, the bottle circu- 
lated, or rather flew round the table, in unceasing revolution. 
Father and sons partook of copious draughts, and their con- 
versation became coarse and disgusting. The whole scene 
was little to the taste of Frank; so, before it had continued 
very long, he contrived to steal out of the room by a side-door, 
though not without being pursued, and found himself at length 
alone in the old garden of Osbaldistone Hall. 

As he wandered about, enjoying the cool air, he came across 
a gardener at work, with whom he entered into conversation. 
The old man, who was a Scotchman and an ardent presbyterian, 
became at once very confiding when he heard from Frank that 
he had been brought up in the same faith; but it was not long 
before Andrew Fairservice—for such was his name-—showed 
very plainly that there was little love lost between him and his 
employers, all of whom, including Miss Vernon, he denounced 
as Roman Catholics and Jacobites. 

Frank Osbaldistone pondered much, before going to bed 
that night, on the reasons which his father could have had for 
sending him to so strange an abode. He could, however, 
arrive at no more satisfactory solution than this: that theold man 
was determined to make him disgusted, if possible, with country 
life, and in this way reconcile him to take an active share 
in his own business. He felt, at the same time, somewhat 
anxious at the thought of such a man as Rashleigh being 
taken into his father’s counting-house; but consoled himself 
on this point by reflecting that his father was not one to be 
imposed upon or influenced by anyone, and that, after all, 
Miss Vernon might possibly have come too hastily to the con- 
clusions which she had formed. Engaged in such reflections, 
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he fell asleep, and ]Diana Vernon was the last person who 
occupied his thoughts. 

The following morning was taken up with hunting, and 
Frank, much to the surprise, not to say disappointment, of 
his cousins, showed that he could ride a horse as well as 
any of them. As the day went on, he found himself riding 
beside Miss Vernon, who pointed out to him in a mysteriously 
significant way a hill some distance off, which she said was in 
Scotland, and which might be reached in two hours on horse- 
back. Some hints which she dropped, as to being out of the 
reach of the law if he could get to Scotland, puzzled him 
much ; and it was only on his assuring her that he was alto- 
gether at a loss to understand what she referred to, that she 
told him that a man named Morris, his late travelling com- 
panion, had been recently robbed and had lodged an information 
against him as one connected with the violence done to him. 
To make matters worse, she told him that this Morris was a 
Government official who was carrying money to pay the troops 
in the North; and that it was reported that some despatches 
of great consequence had been also taken from him, which, 
if true, would mean that the offender would be charged with 
high treason. Old Squire Inglewood, a friend of Sir Hilde- 
brand, was the magistrate, she said, before whom the accusation 
had been laid; and he had sent tidings of it to Osbaldistone 
Hall, in order that the culprit might be smuggled away into 
Scotland, out of reach of the warrant. 

Frank was highly indignant at hearing this unpleasant news, 
and instantly determined to ride off to the magistrate’s house, in 
order to refute the atrocious calumny and clear his character. 
He accordingly turned his horse’s head in the direction of 
Squire Inglewood’s house, which was some five miles away; 
and Miss Vernon, who apparently had good reason to think 
she might be able to help him in his trouble, accompanied 
him, in spite of all he could say to dissuade her from 
doing so. 

As they reached the entrance-hall of the magistrate’s house, 
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they were both surprised to meet Rashleigh Osbaldistone. 
Some words passed between him and Miss Vernon, after which 
she took him aside, and spoke to him for some time in an 
undertone. Itwas plain that she was angrily insisting upon some 
request, which the other was unwilling or unable to comply 
with. After a while she flung away from him with “TI z// 
have it so!” and after some further heated words had passed 
between them, Rashleigh hurried out of the hall, and his 
horse’s feet a minute afterwards were heard in rapid motion. 
When Frank Osbaldistone entered the room of Squire Ingle- 
wood, he found the worthy justice finishing his dinner ; and he 
was not a little astonished to see that Morris, who had brought 
the charge against him, was also present as a guest. Morris 
was much frightened at seeing Frank come in, and was at first 
inclined to withdraw the charge altogether; but Mr. Jobson, 
the magistrate’s clerk, a cunning attorney, and deeply versed in 
all the technicalities of the law, insisted that the case should go 
on. Things were now beginning to look very serious for the 
supposed offender, when a letter was brought in for the officious 
Jobson, stating that his presence was urgently required else- 
where. He accordingly left the house at once ; and shortly after 
a stranger was announced, and walked into the room. It was 
Campbell, whom Frank Osbaldistone had met on his journey to 
the North ; and as the Scotchman entered the apartment, he in- 
formed the magistrate that he had come on important business, 
and for the purpose of removing an unjust suspicion from the 
accused. ‘The Squire having heard him state that he was him- 
self present at the time of the robbery, and that the appearance 
of the highwayman who had assailed Morris was altogether 
different from that of the person who was now charged, taking 
advantage of the absence of his punctilious clerk, put an end to 
the matter then and there, by throwing the whole of the declara- 
tions on which the accusation was founded into the fire, and 
informing Osbaldistone that he was now at perfect liberty. 
Campbell, having performed his good offices, bade good-day 
to the justice, and left the room in company with Morris; 
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while Miss Vernon and Frank remounted their horses and 
rode off to Osbaldistone Hall as speedily as they could. 
On the way back Frank learned that it was through the 
instrumentality of Rashleigh, who possessed some secret 
influence over the Scotchman, that Campbell had put in so 
timely an appearance. He was also informed that the letter 
which had succeeded in getting Jobson out of the way was a 
concocted one, and sent only for the purpose of getting rid of 
him—a piece of news which was confirmed shortly after by 
Jobson himself, who overtook Miss Vernon and her companion 
as they rode home, and indignantly denounced the trick which 
had been played upon him, threatening all sorts of legal pains 
and penalties. 

Being relieved of the unpleasant company of the angry 
clerk, the two riders continued their way towards the Hall. 
Frank, who was much bewildered at all that had occurred, and 
more particularly at the part which Rashleigh had played, 
endeavoured to find out from Miss Vernon some clue to the 
mystery with which the whole matter seemed to be surrounded. 
But she was apparently under some strange and secret obli- 
gation to remain silent on anything connected with Rashleigh 
and his doings, and gave no satisfactory answers to the 
questions put to her. 

She did, however, venture to confide in her companion that 
her life, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, was intensely 
unhappy ; that she was involved by fate in such a series of nets 
and toils and entanglements, that she dared hardly speak a 
word for fear of consequences—not to herself, but to others ; 
and she begged her cousin not to take it ill if she refused, on 
many occasions, to explain matters which she was not free to 
speak about, hinting at the same time that she might, perhaps, 
some day unhappily be in need of a strong hand to help her. 

Frank, who was much moved by all she said, assured her 
that she might, without doubt or hesitation, command his ser- 
vices at any time they could be useful. 

It was late when the two reached Osbaldistone Hall, and 
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the family dinner-party having already concluded, they supped 
together in the library. 

For some days after this Frank remained very much in the 
dark as to the real relations between Rashleigh and Miss 
Vernon. He was, however, in honour bound not to press the 
lady for any further explanation, so he determined, if possible, 
to find out something from Rashleigh himself which might 
clear up the mystery. An opportunity was soon given to him, 
when Rashleigh invited him to his own room one night for the 
purpose of discussing some literary subjects. 

During this interview Rashleigh informed him, much to his 
annoyance and surprise, that a certain family contract had 
been made for some time, by which Miss Vernon was obliged 
to marry one of Sir Hildebrand’s sons or else go into a convent. 
He threw out some pretty strong hints that, in the circum- 
stances, his cousin I'rank would do well not to cultivate too 
closely the friendship of Diana, and added that he was himself 
thinking of sharing some day with the young lady the wealth 
which he hoped to acquire in the commercial line of life which 
he was about to adopt. 

The whole of this intelligence came upon Frank so suddenly, 
and the matter-of-fact manner in which Rashleigh had conveyed 
it galled him to such an extent, that he hurried out of the room 
as quickly as he could, for fear his temper would get the better 
of him and he might do his rival some personal injury. 

Now, if Frank Osbaldistone had one fault more than another, 
it was an unconquerable pitch of pride. He had, up to this, 
hardly dared to whisper to himself that he loved Diana Vernon ; 
yet no sooner did he hear Rashleigh talk of her as a prize 
which he might stoop to carry off or neglect at his pleasure, 
than every step which the poor girl had taken in the innocence 
and openness of her heart to form a sort of friendship with him 
seemed in his eyes the most insulting coquetry. 

“* Soh !” he said to himself, “‘ she would secure me as the next 
best thing, I suppose, in case Mr. Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
should not take compassion on her, but I will show her that I 
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am not a person to be taken in in that manner ;” and in his un- 
reasoning indignation against the innocent Diana he sat down 
to dinner the following night beside Miss Vernon in high ill- 
humour with her and all the daughters of Eve. 

It was with much surprise that Miss Vernon heard him 
return ungracious answers to some playful remarks she made 
in her usual lively manner ; but when, after a little, she ob- 
served too plainly that his continued rudeness towards her was 
premeditated, and noticed that Rashleigh was watching them 
from the other side of the table with a singular expression of 
interest on his harsh features, she stood up from her seat, 
making some remark about her unprotected state, and said she 
had the honour, earlier than usual, to wish her companion a 
happy digestion of his dinner and his bad humour. 

She was no sooner gone than Frank Osbaldistone found 
himself very little satisfied with his own conduct, which now 
seemed brutal and cowardly in his eyes. To drown the painful 
reflection with which his mind became oppressed, he applied 
himself more frequently than was his custom to the wine which 
circulated on the table. He speedily lost all command of his 
temper ; he became talkative and quarrelsome, contradicting 
whatever was asserted, and attacking, without any respect for 
his uncle’s table, both his politics and his religion. Against 
Rashleigh, in particular, he became outrageously violent, and, 
frantic at some real or supposed injurious insinuation, he struck 
him with his fist. Swords were instantly drawn, and one or 
two passes exchanged, when the other brothers put an end to 
the combat by carrying the noisy Frank by main force to his 
bedroom, where they secured him by locking the door, from 
inside which he heard them laughing heartily as they went 
down the stairs again. 

He came down next morning thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self, and on seeing Rashleigh, at once went up to him and 
offered an ample apology for the impropriety of his behaviour 
on the preceding evening. It is more than doubtful how 
Rashleigh would have received this offer, had his father not 
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He added that all the names of those supposed to have been 
concerned in the transaction had been freely mentioned. 

Being naturally much interested in what he heard, Frank 
asked old Fairservice to go and bring the pedlar to him, in 
order to Jearn more fully what had really taken place, and, as 
the night was finc, he promised to wait in the garden until the 
two came back. 

‘As he loitered between the ancient hedges of yew and holly 
which intersected the garden of Osbaldistone Hall, Frank 
noticed a light in the windows of the old library above him, 
where he knew Miss Vernon often sat of an evening ; and as 
he looked, he saw the distinct shadows of two persons pass 
along the room, the lights in which were then extinguished. 
Trifling as the circumstance was, it occupied his thoughts for 
a considerable time, and it was with a smart pang of jealousy 
that he remembered that Diana had refused to meet himself 
that very evening in the library, alleging some apology which 
he thought frivolous at the time. He had not long speculated, 
however, on this disagreeable subject, when Andrew and the 
pedlar returned, and called his attention elsewhere. The 
stranger, introduced by Fairservice, was able to add some 
further details to the story already told at second hand by the 
gardener, and although Frank could not make out whether his 
own reputation had been directly implicated, he learned that 
Campbell, who was stated by Morris to have been the most 
active robber of the two by whom he was assailed, was said to 
have appeared in the behalf of a Mr. Osbaldistone, and, by the 
connivance of the justice, to have procured his liberation. 

Vexed and perplexed by this account, which seemed to take 
it for granted that he had been guilty of highway robbery, 
Frank wrote the next day to his father a full account of all 
that had happer.ed on his journey to the north, referring with 
surprise to the fact that he had not received a line since he had 
left home, and begging permission to come to London, for a 
short time at least, to meet and refute the infamous calumnies 
which had been circulated concerring him in so public a 
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manner. Having closed his letter, he took care to post it with 
his own hands at the office in the village close by. 

At the office a short letter from Owen, his father’s principal 
clerk, was handed to him, which, amongst other things, expressed 
the writer’s regret that there had been so few letters from him- 
self since he left home, and mentioned that his father was 
not very well. Having read it carefully, Frank could not help 
feeling surprised at old Owen’s silence about the private letter 
relating to Rashleigh’s character which he had sent off some 
time before. Fearing, therefore, that his first communication 
might have gone astray, he sat down at once and wrote 
again to Owen a letter to the same effect as the first, and 
requesting to know, in course of post, if the first one had 
reached him in safety. And having despatched this epistle, he 
returned to the Hall. 

Amongst the occasional visitors at the Hall, of whom but 
little has been said, was the priest, Father Vaughan. He was 
a man of a striking and imposing presence, grave in his 
exterior, and much respected among the Catholics of 
Northumberland as a worthy and upright man. Yet there 
hung about him, so Frank at least thought, an air of mystery, 
and in this mystery, whatever it might be, it was plain that 
Miss Vernon was involved in some unaccountable manner. 
Of this strange man Frank knew but little, their occasional 
intercourse being confined to the exchange of mere civility ; 
and as Father Vaughan was manifestly a particular acquaintance 
of Rashleigh’s, young Osbaldistone had an additional reason 
for not desiring to cultivate his intimacy. 

Frank, however, as he continued to become more deeply 
interested in Diana, found himself drifting to the conclusion 
that Father Vaughan might possibly occupy some closer relation- 
ship to the lady than merely that of spiritual adviser; and 
Jealousy whispered to him that it must have been the priest's 
shadow which he had noticed late at night in the library 
windows. He determined, therefore, to study Diana and her 
movements more closely than before, a course of action which 
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was speedily noticed by the lady herself, and in reference to 
which she was not slow to express her displeasure. 

And so matters continued with them, when, one evening, as 
they sat together in the library, Miss Vernon asked him if he 
had lately heard from his father, and on being told that he had 
not had so much as a line, she went on to inform him that old 
Mr. Osbaldistone had recently gone to Holland to arrange 
some very pressing matters, and had left Rashleigh in the 
almost uncontrolled management of his affairs until his return. 
She urged Frank to leave for London without any delay, telling 
him plainly that if Rashleigh were to have the management of 
the business for any time, it would mean the ruin of his father’s 
property and name. 

Alarmed by news of so serious a kind, and filled with 
anxiety by the precarious condition of his father’s affairs, 
Krank, though reluctant to separate himself from Miss Vernon, 
made up his mind to set out at once. He made no attempt 
to conceal his feelings from Diana, and, as he was about to 
leave the room, he took her hand and pressed it to his lips. 
She rebuked him for his folly—-his madness, as she called it-— 
and again reminded him that she was by solemn contract 
betrothed to the convent, and that such conduct only served to 
prove a further necessity for his departure. 

“Leave me instantly,” she said ; ‘“ we will meet here again, 
but it must be for the last time.” 

And as she spoke, the tapestry which covered the door of 
a secret passage from the library was seen to shake. Frank 
would have rushed towards it, to find out by whom they were 
observed, when Diana’s reiterated command of “ Leave me! 
leave me !” came in time to prevent any rash action; and he left 
the apartment in a wild whirl and giddiness of mind, which he 
in vain attempted to suppress when he returned to his own 
chamber. Jealousy and curiosity now took full possession of 
his thoughts, and he determined, before leaving Osbaldistone 
Hall, to make a final effort to penetrate into the secret of Miss 
Vernon’s mysterious life and conduct. 
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On the next night, accordingly, he waited in the old garden 
until he saw the lights in the windows of the library, and 
then re-entered the house and quickly made his way to the 
door of that apartment. He hesitated for a moment as his 
hand was upon the latch, heard a step within, opened the 
door, and found Miss Vernon alone. She seemed fluttered 
and surprised, but was calm again in a moment after, and 
asked : 

‘‘Has anything happened P” 

‘*T came for a book only,” said Frank, commencing to look 
for one, and as he did so, he perceived a man’s glove lying 
upon the table. Miss Vernon saw he noticed it, and blushed 
deeply. 

“It is one of my relics,” she said, with hesitation—“ one of 
the gloves of my grandfather.” And opening a drawer, and 
taking out another glove, she threw it towards him. Frank, 
however, noticed that both the gloves belonged to the right 
hand. 

Diana bit her lip with anger, and again coloured deeply 
when she saw that her prevarication was discovered. 

“You do right to expose me,” she said, with bitterness ; 
“some friends would have only judged, from what I said, that 
I chose to give no particular explanation of a circumstance 
which calls for none—at least, to a stranger. 1 tell you now, 
distinctly, that glove belongs to a friend who is most dear, a 
friend by whose counsels I have been, and will be, guided— 
whom I honour, whom I ” She paused. 

Frank, taking up her sentence, added : 

‘* Whom she /oves, Miss Vernon would say.” 

“And if I do say so,” she replied haughtily, “by whom 
shall my affection be called to account? I will be neither 
doubted nor questioned by anyone, and least of all by one 
who has sought to spy upon my privacy.” 

“Then, I relieve you of my presence,” answered Frank ; 
‘“‘T awake from a pleasant but a most delusive dream, and— 
but we understand each other.” 
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He had reached the door as he said so, when Miss Vernon, 
overtaking him, caught him by the arm, and said: 

“Stop, Mr. Frank; you are not to leave me in that way 
neither. JI am not so amply provided with friends that I can 
afford to throw away even the ungrateful and the selfish. And 
yet you shall know nothing of that glove.” And then, in a 
softer tone, she added: “ My time here must now be very 
short; yours must be still shorter. We are soon to part, 
never to meet again. Do not let us embitter by quarrelling 
the few hours we shall ever pass together.” 

She again reminded him that they could never be anything 
to one another but friends, and then handed him a letter 
which she told him she had received in a mysterious way for 
him. He read in it that his father was a ruined man. It was 
written by his father’s partner, and in addition to the 
unwelcome news which formed its chief contents, it stated 
that many other letters had been previously sent to him. 
None of these had, however, reached his hands. It .men- 
tioned, also, that Rashleigh had left London for Scotland, 
carrying away with him a quantity of valuable property, and 
had not since been heard of. The head clerk Owen, it said, 
had been sent after him, and Frank was entreated to repair to 
Glasgow to meet him and assist him in his search. 

Confused and amazed by the sudden and unwelcome news, 
rank did not at first know what he should do to remedy the 
terrible catastrophe for which he was himself so much to 
blame. 

Miss Vernon, however, who seemed to possess more firm- 
ness and presence of mind than himself, having read the letter 
over, left the room, and in a few minutes returned with a sheet 
of paper folded and sealed like a letter, but without address. 

‘“*T trust you,” she said, “ with this proof of my friendship, 
because I have the most perfect confidence in your honour. 
If I understand the nature of your distress rightly, the funds 
in Rashleigh’s possession must be recovered by a certain day— 
the 12th of September, I think, is named—in order to prevent 
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the absolute ruin of your father. If your own exertions fail 
to recover the stolen property, you may open this sealed 
packet within ten days of the fatal day, and you will find 
directions which may help you. Destroy it if you have no 
need to open it. Adieu, Frank ; we never meet more, but 
sometimes think on your friend Die Vernon.” She gave him 
her hand as she spoke, and quickly hurried from the room. 

At three o’clock on the morning following, with only the 
moon to light him, Frank started on his way to Glasgow. He 
was attended by old Andrew Fairservice the gardener, who 
took this opportunity of quitting a family of whose religion he 
disapproved, and whose riotous style of living had long 
offended his Scottish susceptibilities. ‘Their road lay through 
a wild and rough country, but being well mounted and armed, 
they accomplished the journey in safety, and reached Glasgow 
late on a Saturday night. 

The next day being the Sabbath, Frank and his new servant 
attended the service in the old Cathedral of St. Mungo. 
During the sermon—to which Frank was not listening with 
very much interest, his mind being almost wholly absorbed in 
meditating on the expected ruin of his father—his attention 
was attracted by a voice from behind whispering distinctly in 
his ear, ‘‘ You are in danger in this city.” He turned round 
at once, but was unable to discover by whom the words were 
spoken. Before long, however, the same voice whispered, 
‘‘ Listen, but do not look back. You are in danger ; so am I. 
Meet me to-night on the bridge at twelve o’clock—keep home 
till it is dark, and avoid observation.” 

As the voice ceased, Frank instantly turned his head ; but 
the speaker had glided behind a huge pillar and escaped. 

Full of sinister augury, for which, however, he could assign 
no satisfactory cause, Frank shut himself up in his apartment 
at the inn, and waited with impatience until it was time to 
meet his mysterious friend. Long before the appointed hour, 
he found himself on the bridge, and looking down on the 
dusky current of the Clyde as it flowed gloomily under the 
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light of a waning and pallid moon. As the night advanced, 
his impatience at the uncertainty of the situation in which he 
was placed increased every moment, and became nearly 
ungovernable. He began to question whether he had been 
imposed upon by the trick of a fool, the raving of a madman, 
or the machinations of a villain, when at length the hour of 
twelve was heard to ring out from the belfry of St. Mungo’s 
Church. The echoes had scarcely ceased to repeat the last 
sound, when a human form—the first he had seen for two 
hours—appeared passing along the bridge. Frank advanced 
to meet it, with a feeling as if his fate depended on the result 
of the interview, but to his inexpressible disappointment the 
figure passed him without speaking. Having gone some 
distance, however, it returned again toward him, and on 
reaching him addressed him by his name. 

“ Follow me,” said the stranger. 

“Before I do, I must know your name and purpose,” 
Osbaldistone replied. 

‘* My purpose is friendly ; follow me if you wish for the 
information T desire to afford you. What is it you fear?” said 
the other. 

‘‘] fear nothing,” answered Frank. “ Walk on, I attend 
you.” 

As they proceeded together up the empty and silent streets, 
the stranger became more communicative. He told Frank 
that he was an outlaw, upon whose head a price had been set, 
and that he was leading him to prison. 

**T do not,” he said, “carry you there as a prisoner, but 
only to see a prisoner from whose lips you will learn the risk 
in which you stand.” 

Shortly after, they had reached a large building of hewn 
stone, at a low wicket of which the stranger knocked. A few 
words were exchanged between him and the turnkey, whom 
he addressed by the name of Dougal, in a strange language ; 
and before many minutes had passed the two were within the 
strong and dark walls of the prison of Glasgow. 
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The turnkey who admitted them seemed to be overcome 
by a wild ecstasy of delight on seeing Frank’s mysterious 
conductor. He was cut short, however, by the stranger, who 
addressed to him some words in Gaelic, on hearing which he 
led the way up a winding stair, and along a narrow gallery 
which brought them to a small apartment. On a bed in the 
corner lay Frank’s friend, poor Owen, his father’s clerk in other 
days, but now a prisoner. 

“Qh, Mr. Frank!” he exclaimed when he was sufficiently 
awakened to recognise his visitor, “what have you brought 
yourself and the house to ?” 

But deep as were his regrets for the ruin of old Mr. Osbaldi- 
stone, his distress was not less keen at supposing that his 
young friend had now been sent to share his own captivity. 

Frank quickly explained to him that he was not a prisoner, 
and proceeded to find out from him by many questions how it 
was that he himself came to be in gaol. 

Owen then told him his story. Mr. Osbaldistone’s firm had 
had many business transactions with two agents in Scotland, 
MacVittie, MacFin and Company, and a man named Nicol 
Jarvie. Owen had fancied, on coming to Glasgow, that he 
might rely on the friendship of the house of MacVittie. But 
when they had learned the break-up of Mr. Osbaldistone’s busi- 
ness, and that there was a balance due to them by the London 
house, which they had now but little chance of being paid, 
they had had recourse to a summary process of arrest and im- 
prisonment, then allowed by the Scottish law, and so the poor 
ald clerk had been lodged in gaol. 

He had scarcely finished the recital of his sufferings, when a 
loud knocking was heard at the outward door of the prison. 
Frank’s conductor, who belicved that the lord provost, with his 
bailiffs and the guard, were coming in, sprang into the apart- 
ment, and, throwing off his overcoat, made ready for a struggle. 

It was a period of awful suspense betwixt the opening of the 
outward gate and that of the door of the apartment, when there 
appeared—no guard with bayonets fixed, or watch with clubs, 
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but a good-looking young woman, carrying a lantern, followed 
by a stout, short man, bob-wigged, bustling, and breathless with 
peevish impatience. It soon appeared that he was a magistrate ; 
and having soundly rated the captain of the gaol, who now came 
on the scene, he turned to Owen and addressed him in a friendly 
way, telling him that he had come to assist him in his difficulty. 
Bailie Nicol Jarvic—far it was he—then took some papers from 
Owen, which he read over hastily as he sat on the bed. These 
documents showed that Jarvie, like the MacVitties, was owed 
money by Osbaldistone’s firm ; but, kind-hearted man that he 
was, he told the prisoner that, whatever chance there was of 
being paid, there would be none so long as Owen remained in 
gaol, and that he would himself go bail for him and set him 
free by breakfast-time. 

He then turned to Frank’s mysterious guide, whom he quickly 
recognised, expressing much surprise at seeing him in such a 
place. An animated conversation ensued between the Bailie 
and the stranger, towards the end of which Frank heard the 
Bailie say something about five thousand pounds being wanted 
in ten days, to save the credit of Mr. Oshbaldistone’s house. 

“Ten days!” said Frank ; and he instinctively drew out 
JMiana Vernon’s packet ; and the time being elapsed during 
which he was to keep the seal unbroken, he hastily opened it. 
A letter fell from a blank enclosure, and just at Mr. Jarvie’s 
feet, who, looking at the address, handed it, to Frank’s great 
astonishment, to the guide. The Highlander opened it, and 
was about to read it, when Frank interrupted him, saying : 
“You must satisfy me, sir, that the letter is for you before I can 
permit you to peruse it.” 

“Make yourself quite easy, Mr. Osbaldistone,” replied the 
other; “remember Justice Inglewood, Mr. Morris, and your 
vera humble servant Robert Cawmil. Remember this, and 
doubt no longer the letter is for me.” 

And then for the first time it dawned on Frank, who was 
astonished at his own stupidity, that the man was Campbell, 
the same whose evidence had been the means of procuring 
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his liberty when charged, before Squire Inglewood, with the 
robbery of Morris’s portmanteau. 

When Campbell read Miss Vernon’s letter, he merely re- 
marked: “It’s a hard task she has given me to play; but I 
won't balk her.” And he then expressed his willingness to 
Frank to help him further in his extremity, and invited both 
Frank and Bailie Nicol Jarvie to pay him a visit in his own 
mountainous country, where he promised them a Highland 
welcome. 

Next morning Frank had breakfast with the Bailie, and 
he found that the bustling and benevolent magistrate had 
been as good as his word, and that Owen had been set at 
liberty. The repast being over, the Bailie and Owen devoted 
themselves to the tangled affairs of the house of Osbaldistone ; 
and as Frank, with his small experience of business matters, 
was unable to render them any assistance in their endeavours 
to set things right, he strolled out through the town, and 
directed his steps towards the college. 

As he wandered from one quadrangle of the old-fashioned 
buildings to another, and from thence into the lonely college 
grounds, he pondered much on the strange nature of the re- 
lations between Miss Vernon and the uncouth Highlander, 
Robert Campbell. Some hint which Campbell had himself 
dropped, coupled with what he already knew of the man, and 
what he had heard from the Bailie about him, led him to 
the conclusion that Campbell was engaged in some desperate 
courses, the real nature of which it was very difficult to deter- 
mine. His connection with Diana Vernon was of itself strange 
enough ; but the interest which he had shown on more than 
one occasion in Frank’s own affairs, and those of his father, left 
him in a state of utter bewilderment and uncertainty. As 
he went along musing on these subjects, his attention was 
attracted by three persons, some little distance from him, 
seemingly engaged in very earnest conversation. He at once 
recognised Rashleigh amongst them, and before long saw 
that his companions were Morris, on whose account he had 
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been summoned before Justice Inglewood, and MacVittie, 
the merchant, who had caused poor Owen to be sent to gaol. 
The three parted company after awhile, and as Rashleigh 
returned alone, Frank met him face to face. 

Angry words passed between them, Frank charging Rash- 
leigh with having robbed his father, and Rashleigh retorting 
that he was not under any compulsion to render an account of 
the firm’s concerns to one who was in no way connected with 
it, and adding that he had not forgotten the insult to which 
he was exposed at Osbaldistone Hall. The passions of both 
were thoroughly roused, and before long the two men had 
drawn their swords, and were engaged in an angry and deter. 
mined conflict. 

So well were the combatants matched, that for some time the 
struggle continued without advantage on either side—Rashleigh 
fighting like a fiend, while Frank sought rather to disarm his 
opponent than to inflict any mortal injury upon him. Before 
many minutes, however, the combat became so furious between 
them that it was plain that the death of either, if not of both, 
must speedily ensue, when they were interrupted by a man 
who forcibly threw himself between them. 

He upbraided them with severity for fighting, cousins as 
they were; but it was only by means of threats of personal 
chastisement that he could keep them from again flying at 
each other's throats. Rashleigh, seeing there was now no 
longer any chance of wreaking vengeance, took up his sword, 
wiped it, sheathed it, and was soon lost among the bushes. 

Frank would gladly have pursued him, but the Scotchman 
prevented him, telling him at the same time that Rashleigh 
had got Morris to bring up the old story of the robbery again, 
and that his going after him would be attended with great 
danger. Frank accordingly returned with reluctance to the 
house of Mr. Jarvie. 

On coming in, he told the whole story of his rencontre with 
Rashleigh to the astonished Bailie; and when he had con- 
cluded, learned from his host some particulars in reference to 
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the mysterious Highlander who had shown such an interest in 
his welfare. 

‘He was once,” said Mr. Jarvie, “a well-doing, painstaking 
drover, as you wad see among ten thousand—civil and just in 
his dealings, and generous at all times to those whom he con- 
sidered poor. He became in the end, however, somewhat too 
venturesome in his cattle speculations, and, his money running 
short, his creditors closed on him. He came home one day, 
and found desolation where he had left plenty; he looked 
east, west, south, and north, and saw neither hold nor hope, 
neither building nor shelter ; so he just pulled his bonnet over 
his brow, belted on his good broadsword, took to the bracside, 
and became a broken man.* Then he became a levier of 
blackmail ; collected a great band of blue bonnets at his back, 
and was the terror of all who refused to pay taxes to him; and 
ended by taking up the cause of the Stewarts, and is now ready 
to rise with five hundred men against King George and his 
Government, the moment the word is passed round. A price 
has been set on his head; but it’s little that Rob Roy Mac- 
Gregor cares for all they can do against him, for the prison 
walls aren’t yet standing that wad hold him for an hour.” 

Mr. Jarvie went on to tell that Robin was a distant connection 
of his own, and owed him a thousand pounds—facts which 
sufficiently explain the Bailie’s reluctance to be in any way 
instrumental in bringing the outlaw to justice. 

Frank was still much puzzled as to how Rashleigh’s endea- 
vours to destroy the credit of old Mr. Osbaldistone’s firm could 
be connected with Campbell and his doings ; but this, too, the 
Bailie made clear, explaining that many years before a num- 
ber of the Scottish lairds and chiefs had bought properties, 
the payment for which had been guaranteed by the house of 
Osbaldistone, and pointing out how these purchasers would be 
themselves called upon for payment if the London house went 
bankrupt. ‘As there isn’t one of them that has any money,” 
said the Bailie, “they will all turn desperate and join the out- 

* /.e., an outlaw. 
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break that has been so long threatening ; and so the downfall 
of your father’s house will surely bring about an insurrection— 
the thing of all others at which Rashleigh is driving. 

“But dinna despair, sir, dinna despair,” continued the 
cheerful old man. ‘We'll gae up to the Highlands, and see 
my friend Robin. I have done both him and his wife a good 
turn before now ; and it may be that he’ll help us to get your 
property restored to its rightful owner.” 

On the next day, accordingly, in the bracing atmosphere of 
a harvest morning, Mr. Jarvie, Frank and Andrew Fairservice 
set out on their journey towards MacGregor’s country. It was 
a long ride through wild and unfrequented roads ; but by 
nightfall the party had safely reached the hovel-like inn known 
as the Clachan of Aberfoil. In this dirty and smoky public- 
house they succeeded, after some difficulty, in finding a shelter 
for the night. 

As supper was being prepared, }'rank went to see after 
the horses, attended by the landlady, who, when they were 
quite alone, handed him a slip of paper, which she told 
him to read. It was a note from Campbell, although signed 
only with his initials, apologizing for not meeting his friends. 
The writer, however, expressed his hope of being able to be of 
assistance yet, in spite of the night-hawks which were about, 
and mentioned that a trusty guide would be provided for the 
party for their further journey. 

Before it was time to retire to the uncomfortable beds which 
the miserable ale-house afforded, the measured footsteps were 
heard of a body of infantry on the march. Shortly after, an 
officer, followed by two or three files of soldiers, entered the 
house. He had apparently come by appointment to meet 
some Highlanders who were in the hut, but on seeing the 
Bailie and Frank, he stated that he had instructions to arrest 
two persons of their description. Resistance was of course 
out of the question, and in spite of Jarvie’s protestations 
against the illegality of the proceedings, the two were placed 
under restraint ; and Frank, in addition, was disarmed and 
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searched. Campbell’s note was found upon him, and the 
writing was at once recognised as that of the outlawed robber. 
This piece of evidence seemed conclusive against him, and the 
officer announced his intention of sending the two prisoners 
under escort to a place of security as soon as dawn ap- 
proached. 

The morning had broken, when a corporal and two men 
rushed into the hut, dragging after them a Highlander, whom 
Frank immediately recognised as the turnkey who had ad- 
mitted himself and Campbell into the prison of Glasgow some 
nights before. The poor creature was closely questioned, and 
acknowledged that he had lately seen Rob Roy. Being 
threatened with instant hanging, he consented to guide the 
soldiers to the place where he had left him; and the redcoats 
were at once got under arms, and commenced their march in 
the direction indicated by the traitor Dougal. Frank and the 
Bailie accompanied them, closely guarded by some of the 
soldiers. Orders were given to keep an alert look-out, as an 
attack might be expected at any moment, owing to the nature 
of the country through which they were marching. The com- 
pany had not proceeded very far into the mountains, when the 
corporal commanding the advanced guard sent back word that 
the path in front was occupied by Highlanders. Almost at the 
same instant a soldier from the rear came to say that they 
heard the sound of a bagpipe in the woods through which the 
soldiers had just passed. 

Captain Thornton instantly resolved to force the pass in 
front, without waiting till he was assailed from the rear. 
Dougal was placed in the centre between two grenadiers, with 
positive orders to shoot him if he attempted an escape. The 
party advanced with the firmness of English soldiers ; but the 
attack which was meditated was prevented by the unexpected 
apparition of a female upon the summit of a rock in front of 
them. 

“Stand ” she said, with a commanding tone, “and tell me 
what ye seek in MacGregor's country !” 
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“It’s Helen Campbell, Rob’s wife,” said the Bailie in a 
whisper ; ‘and there will be broken heads amang us or it’s 
lang.”* 

The captain explained to the woman that he was in search 
of Rob Roy. He urged her to offer no vain opposition to the 
King’s troops; and then gave orders to his men to move 
forward. 

The pace was quickened to a run, but the foremost soldiers 
had not gone far, when the flash of a dozen firelocks was seen 
from various parts of the pass. The sergeant who led the 
attack fell shot through the body, together with some of his 
gallant comrades ; while the rest of the advanced party fell 
back on the main body, all more or less wounded. The 
whole company then advanced with a shout, headed by 
Captain Thornton. Dougal, forgotten in the scuffle, crept 
into the thicket which overhung the road, and Frank quickly 
followed his example. 

The firing now became frequent, every shot being multi- 
plied by a thousand echoes, and the mountains around ringing 
with the huzzas of the soldiers and the yells and cries of their 
Highland antagonists. The conflict was, however, of but 
brief duration ; and when Frank looked down from a place of 
safety on the scene where the struggle had gone on, he could 
see that Thornton and his men had been utterly defeated. 
The captain was himself still alive, though wounded ; and he 
and the few followers who had escaped slaughter by surrender- 
ing were now disarmed and prisoners in the hands of the 
Highlanders. 

Frank and the Bailie were shortly afterwards brought into 
the presence of the savage Amazon who had won the day. 
They were about to be exposed to very rough usage, being 
supposed to be of Captain Thornton’s party, when Dougal, 
rushing up, explained to the haughty chieftainess that they 
were friends of Rob Roy. It was, however, with manifest 
reluctance that she consented to spare their lives. 

* J.¢., before long. 
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Another body of Highlanders now came up the pass; 
but it was easy to see that the new-comers had not arrived 
from a victory such as that which their kinsmen were engaged 
in celebrating. They approached the wife of their chieftain in 
silence, and with downcast and melancholy looks. Helen 
rushed towards them with a countenance in which anger was 
mingled with apprehension. 

“ Robert— Hamish !” she said: “where’s the MacGregor? 
Where’s your father P” 

Her sons, who led the band, advanced with slow and irreso- 
lute steps towards her, and murmured a few words in Gaelic, 
at hearing which she set up a shriek that made the rocks ring 
again. 

“Taken !” repeated Helen. “ ‘Taken !—captive !—and you 
live to say so? Coward dogs! did I nurse you for this, that 
you should spare your blood on your father’s enemies? or see 
him prisoner, and come back to tell it ?” 

The two young men stood before their mother with counte- 
nances clouded with grief and shame. At length, when her 
resentment appeared in some degree to subside. the cldest 
told how their father had been entrapped, but added that a 
hostage who had been left with the Highlanders to answer for 
the safety of Rob Roy was now in their hands. They had 
come back, they said, to collect a larger force in order to effect 
the chieftain’s rescue, their own numbers being quite inadequate 
for the purpose. 

Helen listened to the story in sullen anger, and as it ended, 
she ordered the hostage to be brought before her. 

The miserable creature, already half dead w'th terror, was 
dragged forward at her summons ; and in his agonized features 
Frank recognised, to his horror and astonishment, his old ac- 
quaintance Morris. 

He fell prostrate before the female chief with an effort to 
clasp her knees, pouring forth entreaties for his life in an agony 
of spirit. He protested that he was but the agent of others, 
and he muttered the name of Rashleigh. His prayers, however, 
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fell upon hardened ears. Two of the Highlanders, at the 
command of their chieftainess, seized the suppliant, and 
hurried him to the brink of a cliff which overhung a lake. 
Binding a large heavy stone in a plaid, they tied it round his 
neck, and with a loud halloo of vindictive triumph, above 
which, however, his last death-shriek was distinctly heard, they 
hurled him into the flood below. 

On the conclusion of this terrible scene, Helen Campbell 
turned to Frank. 

“ Your name,” she said, “fis Osbaldistone? The dead dog, 
whose death you have witnessed, called you so. Your Chris- 
tian name is Rashleigh, T suppose.” 

Frank explained that he was only a relation of Rashleigh ; 
that he was no friend of his, having but lately been engaged 
in mortal combat with him. 

‘“Then,” said Helen, “if a stranger to his intrigues, you 
can carry a message to our enemies for the wife of the Mac- 
Gregor.” 

She then directed Frank to make his way to the commander 
of the English forces, and say from her that, if they injured a 
hair of Rob Roy’s head, or refused to set him at liberty within 
twelve hours, her Highland followers would wreak a vengeance 
which would be remembered with horror for years to come. 

Frank accordingly, with a Highland guide, and attended by 
Andrew Fairservice, started for the English lines, which he 
reached after a smart walk. He delivered his message to the 
English commander, but the only answer he received was that 
Rob Roy would be executed on the following morning, what- 
ever the consequences might be. 

Immediately after, orders were given to the troop to move 
to their evening quarters, and Frank was invited to attend the 
party. Their prisoner, Rob Roy, was placed on horseback, 
behind one of the strongest men who were present ; and a belt 
securely fastened round the bodies of the two rendered it im- 
possible for Campbeil to free himself from his keeper. 

Having marched for some distance, the party reached the 
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banks of the river Forth, which they were obliged to cross. 
The descent to the ford was by a broken and precipitous 
ravine, which only permitted one horseman to descend at once. 
The daylight was waning as they came to the place, and much 
confusion prevailed amongst the troopers engaged in making 
their way across the difficult and dangerous passage. Many 
had crossed, some were in the water, and the rest were pre- 
paring to follow, when a sudden splash was heard, and Rob 
Roy was found to have disappeared. 

“ Dog !” said the commander, addressing his keeper, “where 
is your prisoner?” And without waiting to hear an answer, 
he fired a pistol at his head. At the same time he called to 
his men to disperse and pursue the villains, offering a hundred 
guineas for the one who should secure Rob Roy. 

All became an instant scene of the most lively confusion— 
Rob Roy, disengaged from his bonds, doubtless by the aid of 
his guardian, had dived into the deep water. The troopers 
plunged wildly into the river, sometimes swimming their horses, 
sometimes losing them and struggling for their own lives. 
Others galloped up and down the banks, to watch the places 
where the fugitive might possibly land. The hollowing, the 
whooping, the calls for aid ; the frequent report of pistols and 
carabines, fired at everything which excited the least suspicion ; 
the vain shouting of the officers to restore order and regu- 
larity—all formed the most extraordinary hubbub that could 
be witnessed. At length, darkness coming on, the trumpets 
sounded the retreat, and the baffled troopers began slowly and 
reluctantly to resume their ranks. 

As Frank stood a spectator of the singular scene, he heard 
a voice suddenly exclaim: “Where is the English stranger? 
It was he gave Rob Roy the knife to cut the belt.” 

‘Kill him,” cried two or three voices in answer ; and Frank, 
now some distance from the English commander, feeling that 
his life would be no longer safe amongst the infuriated soldiers, 
leaped from his horse, and turning him loose, plunged into a 
bush of alder trees, in the shelter of which he remained until 
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it was quite dark and the troopers had returned to their 
quarters. When at length he felt safe in venturing out of his 
hiding-place, he thought it best to direct his steps towards the 
little inn at which he had spent the previous night. 

The moon came out above him as he began his lonely walk 
through the frosty mountain air, and despite the uncertainty 
of his situation, he found himself whistling as he went rapidly 
along. He was so deeply immersed in thinking of the many 
strange things of which he had been witness within the past few 
hours, that two horsemen came up behind him without his 
hearing their approach. One of them addressed him in an 
English accent, asking him some questions about the way, but 
before many words had passed between them, the second rider 
addressed him by his name, and to his amazement he saw 
Diana Vernon before him, wrapped in a horseman’s cloak. 

As Frank, in his confused feelings of surprise and jealousy, 
turned to look at her companion, wondering in his mind if it 
could be Rashleigh, he heard him say to her, but in a voice 
he failed to recognise, ‘‘ Diana, give your cousin his property, 
and let us not spend time here.” 

Miss Vernon had in the meantime taken out a small case, 
and leaning down from her horse towards him, she said, ‘You 
see, my dear coz, I was born to be your better angel. Rash- 
leigh has been compelled to yield up his spoil.” 

She handed him the packet ; and, as she warmly pressed his 
hand, she said: ‘‘ Farewell, Frank, for ever! There is a gulf 
between us—a gulf of absolute perdition—where we go, you 
must not follow—what we do, you must not share in—farewell 
—be happy !” 

And in a few minutes after, the two riders were far distant 
from the place where Frank was standing. He resumed his 
lonely way, sadly disconsolate at the last words Miss Vernon 
had spoken, and yet cheered by the recollection of the tender- 
ness of her manner towards him, when he was suddenly hailed 
by a touch on the shoulder, and the deep voice of a High- 
lander, whom he at once recognised as Rob Roy. They went 
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on together, while Frank gave the outlaw an account of the 
strange scenes of which he had been a witness during the last 
few days. He learned from the Highlander that it was Morris 
who had betrayed him into the hands of his enemies ; but in 
spite of his detestation of the treachery which had so nearly 
cost him his life, his rage and indignation were unbounded 
when he heard that Morris had been slain in cold blood, and 
by the order of his own wife. 

When his anger had somewhat cooled, he told Frank that 
it was Rashleigh and he himself that had attacked Morris, and 
that it was Rashleigh who had falsely started the idea that his 
cousin Frank was concerned in the robbery. 

As the two continued their way towards the Highland village, 
Frank endeavoured to find out from the Highlander some par- 
ticulars as to Miss Vernon's mysterious companion. Rob Roy, 
however, preserved a strange silence on the subject, although he 
at times referred to the object of his young friend’s inquiries as 
His Excellency, and mentioned that he had heen living 
secretly at Osbaldistone Hall for some weeks past. On hearing 
this, Frank at once recollected the many circumstances which 
had before excited his jealousy: the light seen in the library, 
the glove, the agitation of the tapestry which covered the secret 
passage from Rashleigh’s apartment, and he could only 
conclude that Miss Vernon had been deceiving him, while in 
reality she was plighted to another, and had determined to 
partake the fortunes of some desperate rebel adventurer. 

His unpleasant reflections on this subject were, however, 
soon interrupted, for they now approached the village. The 
joyful news of the chieftain’s escape spread like wild-fire 
through the district, and young and old, men, women and 
children, without distinction of age or sex, came running down 
the vale to meet him. Shouts of jubilation made the very 
hills ring again, while his devoted followers crowded round 
him in an ecstasy of joy at his unexpected return. 

Rob Roy and his young friend were led in a triumphal 
procession to the little village inn, where they were highly 
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pleased to find Bailie Nicol Jarvie before them. Hehad quite 
recovered from the trials and fatigues to which he had been 
exposed during the preceding days, and was much gratified to 
hear that the property of old Mr. Osbaldistone was now in the 
right hands. Rob Roy explained how Rashleigh had been 
compelled to surrender the papers, and he added that he had 
had information that Rashleigh, as soon as he was compelled 
to yield them up, had ridden straight to Stirling, and told the 
Government all that was going on among the hill-folk. He 
attributed his own arrest, and the attempt to seize Diana 
Vernon and her companion, to the machinations of the same 
unscrupulous traitor. 

There being nothing now to detain Frank and the Bailie in 
the wild country where they were, they set out early on the 
next morning to return to civilization, having bade an 
affectionate farewell to their good friend, Rob Roy. 

After a long ride Glasgow was reached, and Frank at once 
proceeded to the lodgings which he had previously occupied. 
The door was opened by Andrew Fairservice, who upon the 
first sound of his voice set up a loud shout of joyful recognition. 
Frank followed him upstairs, and, on entering his apartment, 
was overjoyed to find himself again in the presence of his 
father and his faithful clerk, Owen. It was not long before 
he learnt that his father had succeeded in extricating himself 
from all his difficulties, and was now in Scotland for the 
purpose of exacting justice from Rashleigh Osbaldistone. 
The first steps towards the accomplishment of this object were 
soon taken, and the father and son, without further delay, 
prepared to bid good-bye to Glasgow and Bailie Nicol Jarvie. 

Just as they were about to take their departure, the city was 
thrown into a wild state of fear and agitation. The great 
rebellion of 1715 had broken out, by the unfortunate Earl of 
Mar’s setting up the standard of the Stewart family in an ill- 
omened hour. The treachery of some of the Jacobite agents 
(Rashleigh among the rest), and the arrest of others, had made 
George the First’s Government acquainted with the extensive 
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ramifications of the conspiracy, which had been long prepared, 
and which at last exploded prematurely. Frank could now 
understand the dark speeches of MacGregor and others, who 
had hinted at what was coming ; but, as the truth dawned on 
him, his mind became filled with melancholy in thinking 
that Diana Vernon was the wife of one of the most active 
amongst the conspirators, and that she was herself exposed 
to all the privations and perils of her husband’s hazardous 
trade. 

On reaching London, Frank offered himself as a volunteer 
to assist in putting down the rebellion, and having without 
difficulty obtained a commission, he levied about two hundred 
men, with whom he joined General Carpenter's army. 

The rebellion, in the meantime, had extended itself to 
England. Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, whose estate was 
reduced to almost nothing by his own carelessness, and the 
expense and debauchery of his sons, was easily persuaded to 
join the ill-fated standard of the insurgents. Before doing so, 
however, he made his will, by which he devised his estates at 
Osbaldistone Hall to his sons successively, with the exception of 
Rashleigh, whom, on account of his treachery, he cut off with a 
shilling, directing in the case of his sons dying without issue, 
that the property was to go to his nephew Frank. None of 
his sons were, however, destined to live to enjoy the estates. 
Thorncliffe was slain in a duel, Percival fell a victim to intem- 
perance, Dickon broke his neck in falling with his horse, while 
Wilfred and John met their deaths from wounds received in an 
engagement with the King’s troops. Old Sir Hildebrand him- 
self was taken prisoner in the same engagement in which his 
two sons had fallen, and died shortly after, completely worn 
out and broken down by fatigue of body and distress of 
mind. 

Frank now found himself owner of Osbaldistone Hall and 
the surrounding estates, and becoming aware that Rashleigh 
(Sir Rashleigh as he now was) had announced his determina- 
tion to dispute the title to the property, he thought it well to 
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visit the Hall and take possession of it as heir and representa- 
tive of the family. 

Before approaching the now deserted mansion, he called on 
Mr. Justice Inglewood, with whom a copy of Sir Hildebrand’s 
will had been deposited. 

The old justice received him with great courtesy, and readily 
exhibited the will, which seemed to be without a flaw. During 
his interview with him, Frank learned, to his very great 
astonishment, that Diana was still Miss Vernon, and that her 
mysterious companion in the Highlands was Sir Frederick 
Vernon, her own father, and the same man who, for purposes 
of concealment, had played the part of Father Vaughan at 
Osbaldistone Hall. This old knight had been condemned to 
death as a rebel, but to no one, save his daughter and 
Rashleigh, was the secret of his identity known; and Frank 
began now to understand fully the unhappy position which 
poor Diana occupied, and the base and cowardly uses to 
which Rashleigh had sought to turn his knowledge of the 
secret. 

The day following, Frank, attended by his servant Andrew, 
rode over to Osbaldistone Hall. The spirit of Miss Vernon 
seemed to keep him company on the way; and when he 
approached the spot where he had first seen her, he almost 
listened for the cry of the hounds and the notes of the horn, 
and strained his eye on vacant space, as if to descry the fair 
huntress again descend like an apparition from the hill. But 
all about the house was silent and all was solitary. The doors 
and windows were closed, and the grass-grown pavements 
and unfrequented courts presented a melancholy contrast 
to the gay and bustling scene so often witnessed there in other 
days. 

After knocking for a long time at every door in the build- 
ing, Sir Hildebrand’s aged butler at last presented himself at a 
barred window, and inquired the business of the strangers. 
He seemed much agitated and distressed at hearing of the 
change of ownership which had taken place, and with fear and 
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trembling undid one of the postern entrances, which was 
secured with many a bolt and bar. 

When Frank ordered him to light a fire in the library, the 
old man showed much embarrassment, saying that nobody 
had sat there for many a day. ‘The new master, however, in- 
sisted, and very reluctantly, as it seemed, the old butler led 
the way upstairs. Contrary to what he had given Frank to 
expect, the interior of the apartment looked as if it had been 
lately arranged and made more comfortable than usual, while 
a fire burned brightly in the grate. 

Having finished dinner and having transacted some busi- 
ness with the land steward of the estate, Frank was left alone 
in the gloomy apartment. He scated himself in one of the 
large leathern chairs which flanked the old Gothic chimney, 
watching unconsciously the fading embers, and thinking 
deeply on the happiness he had once known in the very 
chamber which he occupied, when there came a deep sigh 
from the opposite side of the room, which seemed to reply to 
his reflections. He started up in amazement; Diana stood 
before him, resting on the arm of her father Sir Frederick 
Vernon. 

The old knight was the first to speak. ‘‘ We are your 
supplicants, Mr. Osbaldistone,” hé said, ‘‘and we claim the 
refuge and protection of your roof till we can pursue a journey 
where dungeons and death gape for me at every step.” 

Frank with difficulty assured him that there was no fear of 
his betraying cither him or his daughter, who had before 
shown herself so good a friend to him. 

But as they spoke, the voice of the officious Andrew was 
heard at the door. Frank ran towards it, hoping to prevent 
him observing who were in the apartment, turned him out 
with hasty violence, and locked the door. 

Sir Frederick then told him of his endeavours to escape 
from England after the defeat of the insurgents, and of the 
many trials, dangers and privations through which he and his 
daughter had gone. They had returned, he said, to Osbaldi- 
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stone Hall, knowing that the old butler was one who might be 
trusted, and they were expecting the arrival of a friendly guide, 
who should conduct them to some place of safety. He again 
appealed to Frank for protection, although the giving of it was 
itself by no means free from danger. After some further 
conversation, in which, however, Diana took but little part, 
the father and daughter withdrew from the room, disappearing 
behind the tapestry, in the same mysterious manner in which 
they had come in. 

Frank now determined, for the purpose of better protecting 
his strange guests, to pass the night in the library ; and he 
ordered a bed to be made up for him in the room, and gave 
directions that he should not be disturbed till seven in the 
ensuing morning. His singular situation, and his thoughts of 
Diana and the perils by which she was surrounded, prevented 
him from sleeping for a long time ; and when at length he fell 
into an uneasy slumber, it was only to dream unpleasant 
dreams of agony and danger. 

As he lay in this uncomfortable state, he was aroused by a 
loud knocking at the outer door of the house. Leaping from 
his couch, and taking his sword under his arm, he rushed 
downstairs into the great entrance hall ; but not before he had 
made his way to the room of Miss Vernon and her father, in 
order to apprise them of the danger. Rough voices outside 
were demanding admittance in the King’s name, and when the 
door was at length opened, a number of men came in, the 
leader of whom exhibited a warrant directed not only against 
Frederick Vernon, an attainted traitor, but also against Diana 
Vernon and Francis Osbaldistone, both of whom were accused 
of treason. 

Frank, seeing that resistance would have been madness, sur- 
rendered himself as a prisoner, and almost immediately after 
a scream from the garden announced that Sir Frederick and 
his daughter had been captured in trying to escape. In less 
than five minutes, Rashleigh entered the library with the two 
as his prisoners. Before long, the three captives were removed 
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from the Hall in Sir Hildebrand’s old coach, escorted by 
Rashleigh and several mounted men. 

As the lumbering vehicle came down the long avenue, its 
passage was interrupted by a large herd of Highland cattle, 
which the horsemen sought to drive off with their whips. 

“Who dare abuse our cattle 2?” said a rough voice. ‘Shoot 
him, Angus.” 

Rashleigh instantly called out, ‘S.A rescue—a rescue !” and 
firing a pistol, wounded the man who spoke. 

Claymore” cried the leader of the Highlanders, and a 
scuffle immediately commenced. The officers of the law, sur- 
prised at so sudden an attack, made but an imperfect defence. 
They soon scattered and galloped off in different directions. 
Rashleigh meanwhile, had dismounted, and on foot main- 
tained a desperate and single-handed conflict with the leader 
of the band ; but at length he dropped. 

“Will you ask forgiveness for the sake of God, King James, 
and auld friendship ?” said a voice which Frank knew right 
well. 

‘No, never,” said Rashleigh firmly. 

‘Then, traitor, die in your treason "" retorted MacGregor, 
and plunged his sword in his prostrate antagonist. 

The band of Highlanders now gathered round, and Miss 
Vernon and her father were almost instantly lost in the glades 
of the forest. 

Some days after, when Frank had put his affairs in order at 
Osbaldistone Hall, he returned to London, glad to escape 
from a place which suggested so many painful recollections. 
His anxiety regarding the fate of Diana and her father was at 
length set at rest by a letter which he received from Miss 
Vernon herself. It explained how the rescue by Rob Roy 
and his clansmen had been arranged some time before it took 
place, although the plan had been nearly disconcerted by the 
unhappy Rashleigh, and how the two fugitives had been con- 
ducted by the Scottish chief to the western sea-coast, and 
safely embarked for France. The messenger who brought the 
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letter told Frank that Sir Frederick was not expected to live 
very long, in consequence of his late hardships and privations, 
and that his daughter had been placed in a nunnery, although 
her father left it entirely to her own inclination to decide 
whether she would take the veil or not. 

Diana did not remain long an inmate of the convent ; 
and when she left it, it was to become the wife of Frank 
Osbaldistone. 

Rob Roy lived for many years, and long after he had died 
in old age and by a peaceful death, he was remembered in his 
country as the Robin Hood of Scotland, the dread of the 
wealthy, but the friend of the poor. 








THE BLACK DWARF. 


JANY years ago, in one of the most remote districts 
in the south of Scotland, Hobbie Elliot, a young 
farmer, was on his return from deer-stalking across 
the dreary common known as Mucklestane- Moor, 
when night began to close upon him. This in itself would 
have been a circumstance of littke moment to such an ex- 
perienced sportsman, had it not happened near a spot which, 
according to the traditions of the country, was in extremely 
bad fame, as haunted by supernatural appearances ; and there 
was no one who from his childhood up had heard more tales 
of this kind than Hobbie. He accordingly summoned to his 
side the brace of large greyhounds who were the companions 
of his sports, and, having looked to the priming of his fowling- 
piece, began to whistle a tune to keep himself in good 
spirits. 

In this state of mind he was very glad to hear a friendly 
voice call to him from behind ; and as he slackened his pace, 
he was soon joined by a young man well known to him. It 
was a gentleman named Earnscliff,“a neighbour of his in that 
remote country, who had lately come of age, and succeeded to 
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a moderate fortune, and who was now, like himself, returning 
from a day’s hunting. 

They had gone but a short way when suddenly they saw in 
front of them, under the doubtful light of the moon, a strange 
form, apparently human, but of a size much less than ordinary, 
which moved slowly among the large gray stones which at 
this spot stood out on the lonely moor. The height of the 
figure, as they approached it, seemed to be under four feet, 
and they could see that it was hideously deformed. It was 
only when Earnscliff had called loudly to it for the third time, 
that it replied in shrill and uncouth tones: “ Pass on your 
way, and ask nought of them that ask nought at you.” 

When again hailed by the young Laird, who offered it a 
lodging for the night, it answered in a harsher and more 
passionate tone of voice: “ Pass on your way: I want not your 
guidance ; I want not your lodging; it is five years since my 
head was under a human roof, and I trust it was for the last 
time.” 

Earnscliff, who was no believer in either ghosts or goblins, 
but who fancied that the strange creature was some poor mad- 
man who had lost his way, stepped nearer to him as if to lay 
hold of him for the purpose of leading him off; but as he did 
so, the moon shone out more brightly, and he could see a 
weapon glittering in the dwarf's hand. It would have been 
madness to persevere in his attempt upon a being so armed, so 
he turned away after his companion Hobbie, who was already 
moving towards home. As he looked back, he couid see the 
supposed maniac roaming madly around the great stones, 
exhausting his voice in shrieks and imprecations, that thrilled 
wildly along the waste heath. 

Before long the two sportsmen had reached the thatched 
but comfortable farmhouse of Hobbie Elliot, where the young 
Laird was presented to the old grandame, Elliot’s three 
sisters, and his comely sweetheart, Grace Armstrong. Mirth 
and lively conversation soon succeeded to gloomy thoughts 
about the mysterious creature on the moor, and the whole 
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party danced and sung for an hour after supper as if there 
were no such things as goblins in the world. 

On the following morning, after breakfast, Earnscliff and 
Hobbie made their way again to the heath, although the latter 
thought it well to keep his going there a secret from the other 
inhabitants of the farm. 

As the two approached the place where they had seen the 
Dwarf on the night before, they saw him still creeping about, 
and engaged apparently in piling the large stones one upon 
another, as if to form a small enclosure. He was struggling 
to move a fragment of great size when the young men came 
up, displaying a degree of strength which seemed utterly in- 
consistent with his size and apparent deformity. 

On being addressed, he got up from his stooping posture, 
and stood before them in all his native and hideous deformity. 
His head was of uncommon size, covered with shaggy hair, 
partly grizzled with age ; his eyebrows, shaggy and prominent, 
overhung a pair of small, dark, piercing eyes that rolled wildly, 
like the eyes of a man insane. His thick, square body was 
mounted upon two large feet, but his legs were so very short 
as to be hidden by the dress which he wore. His arms were 
long and brawny, furnished with two muscular hands, and, 
where uncovered, were overgrown with coarse black hair. 
His clothing was a sort of rough brown tunic, like a monk’s 
frock, girt round with a belt of sealskin, and a cap made of 
rough fur completed his peculiar and outlandish outfit. 

Earnscliff addressed him, offering to assist him in the work 
upon which he was engaged; and as the Dwarf made no 
objection, the two young men proceeded to raise several of the 
huge stones and place them in position for him. They left 
him shortly after, having received but little thanks for their 
trouble. 

For many days after the Dwarf was seen to toil at the same 
labour. In one day he often seemed to have done the work 
of two men, and his building soon assumed the appearance of 
the walls of a rude but compact hut. His next task was to 
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form a strong enclosure, and to cultivate the land within it 
until he formed a patch of garden ground. Such was the 
mysterious skill and rapidity with which he accomplished his 
work, that the surrounding neighbours believed that, if not a 
spirit himself, he must at least be in close league with the in- 
visible world ; and it was commonly reported that passengers 
often discovered a person at work along with this dweller of 
the desert, who always disappeared as soon as they approached 
closer to the cottage. Earnscliff endeavoured to explain this 
phenomenon by supposing it to be the Dwarf’s shadow, but the 
neighbours, one and all, including Hobbie Elliot, could not be 
persuaded, for they said the second figure had been seen 
more than once to come between the sun and the Dwarf 
himself. 

Earnscliff often passed the rude dwelling, and seldom without 
inquiring after the solitary inmate, but he could never be 
induced to speak about his own personal affairs nor to accept 
anything beyond the simplest necessaries, which were supplied 
to him by the charity of the young Laird and the farmers of 
the disirict. Such gifts the Dwarf repaid by advice, when 
consulted (as at length he slowly was) on the neighbours’ dis- 
eases or those of their cattle. He furnished them often with 
medicines, and he gave such persons as visited him to under- 
stand that his name was Elshender the Recluse. He was, 
however, more generally known in the country around as 
Canny Elshie, or the Wise Wight of Mucklestane-Moor. On 
all occasions his manners were rude and unsocial, and his 
words as few as possible; but Earnscliff, to whom he was 
somewhat more commuuicative than to others, soon discovered 
from his language that he was one of rank and education much 
superior to the vulgar, while he became aware, with much 
surprise, that, for all the loneliness of his life, the Dwarf pos- 
sessed a vast amount of information respecting the dispositions 
and private affairs of nearly all the dwellers around. 

As the season advanced and the weather became more 
genial, the Dwarf was frequently to be seen seated on the 
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broad flat stone in the front of his house. He was so seated 
one day when a party of gentlemen and ladies on horseback 
swept across the heath at some distance from his dwelling. 
Three young ladies of the party, detaching themselves from 
the rest, approached the hut before the Recluse had time to 
retire within it. One of the three, though much frightened 
by the Dwarf’s strange appearance, asked him to tell her her 
fortune. She was, however, little pleased with the answer she 
received, and the three were turning their horses’ heads away, 
when the Recluse, addressing another of the party, exclaimed : 
‘Stop, Isabel Vere! with you I have more to say.” 

The lady spoken to—in deep astonishment to hear herself 
called by her name—was about to move away, when Elshender 
laid his hand on her horse’s rein. He spoke a few hurried 
words to her, which showed that he was well acquainted with 
her life and its many troubles, and, bidding her wait an instant, 
he went to his little garden and returned with a half-blown 
rose. 

“Thou hast made me shed a tear,” he said, “the first which 
has wet my eyelids for many a year: for that good deed receive 
this token of gratitude. Come to me in your hour of adversity, 
show me but one leaf of that rose, and if it should be in my 
wildest rage against a hateful world, it will recall gentler 
thoughts to my bosom and perhaps afford happier prospects to 
thine. But send no messenger—no go-between. Come thy- 
self, and the heart and the doors that are shut against every 
other earthly being shall open to thee and to thy sorrows. 
And now pass on.” 

He let go the bridle-rein, and the young lady rode on, after 
expressing her thanks to this singular being, often turning back 
to look at him as he still remained at the door of his habitation 
and watched her progress over the moor towards her father’s 
Castle of Ellieslaw, until the brow of the hill hid the party 
from his sight. 

Now, Miss Vere, in whose fate the Dwarf seemed for 
some reason to take so deep an interest, had been promised 
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in marriage to Sir Frederick Langley, a neighbour and a great 
favourite of her father, but by no means a favourite of her own. 
To make matters worse, this unwelcome suitor was reported to 
be a proud, dark, ambitious man, a conspirator against the 
State, infamous for his avarice and severity, a bad son, a bad 
brother, and unkind and ungenerous to all his relatives. Miss 
Vere, however, could not believe that her father was acquainted 
with his true character, and she was obliged to make a show 
of accepting the attentions of a lover whose sight was hateful 
to her eyes. 

Sir Frederick Langley and many other guests were staying at 
Ellieslaw Castle with Mr. Vere at this time, and it was plain from 
many indications that both the host and his guests were deeply 
engaged in hatching some mysterious plot of a political kind. 

Young Earnscliff had before this met Miss Vere, and loved 
her; but, being a poor man, he had little hope of ever obtaining 
the consent of her father to their marriage, although there 
would have been no obstacle to their alliance if the consent of 
Isabella herself were all that was required. 

On the evening of the day in which the Recluse had the 
interview with the young ladies, he was sitting, as was his 
custom, outside his lonely dwelling. The sun setting red, and 
among seas of rolling clouds, threw a gloomy lustre over the 
moor, and gave a deeper purple to the broad outline of heathy 
mountains which surrounded this desolate spot. As he sat 
thus, with his dark eye turned towards the scowling and 
blackening heaven, a horseman rode rapidly up to him. The 
figure of the rider was thin and tall, and his face, which was 
sharp-featured, sun-burnt, and freckled, had an expression of 
violence, impudence, and cunning. He had pistols in his 
holsters and another pair peeped from his belt. He wore a 
rusted steel head-piece; a buff jacket of rather an antique cast ; 
gloves, of which that for the right hand was covered with small 
scales of iron like an ancient gauntlet, while a long broadsword 
completed his equipage. - 

“*So!” said the Dwarf, “rapine and murder once more on 
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horseback. But on what hell's errand art thou bound now. 
Westburnflat ?” 

‘* Just to cut the comb of a young cock that has been crow- 
ing too loudly of late,” answered the other. 

““Not young Earnscliff,” said the solitary with some emotion. 

“No, not young Earnscliff—not young Earnscliff yet ,” 
answered Westburnflat, “ but his time may come, if he will not 
take warning. He has been somewhat overdoing the part of 
magistrate, and writing letters about the disturbed state of the 
land. Let him take care of himself.” 

“Then it must be Hobbie of the Heugh-foot,” said Elshie. 
“What harm has the lad done you ?” 

‘‘Harm? nae great harm ; but I'll give him a lesson not to 
let his tongue gallop too freely about his betters. 1 trow he 
will hae lost the best pen-feather o’ his wing before to-morrow 
morning. Farewell, Elshie ; I will see you as I come back, 
and bring ye a blithe tale.” 

And, in a moment, the Reiver of Westburnflat set spurs to 
his horse, and was soon out of sight. 

‘That villain,” exclaimed the Dwarf, “that hardened, un- 
relenting villain, has limbs, strength, and activity enough to 
compel a nobler animal than himself to carry him to the place 
where he is to perpetrate his wickedness ; while IJ, had I the 
weakness to wish to put his wretched victim on his guard, 
would see my good intentions frustrated by the decrepitude 
which chains me to the spot. Why should I wish it were 
otherwise? No; by all the wrongs which 1 have borne—by 
my imprisonment, my stripes, my chains, I will wrestle down 
my feelings of humanity. None have shown me sympathy ; 1 
will show sympathy to none.” Having ended his soliloquy, 
he retreated into his hut for shelter from the storm, which 
was fast approaching, and now began to burst in large and 
heavy drops of rain. 

The night continued sullen and stormy, but morning rose 
as if refreshed by the rains, and, even Mucklestane-Moor, 
with its broad bleak swells of barren ground, seemed to smile 
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under the serene influence of the sky. As the old man crept 
out of his little hut, he heard the tramp of a horse, and a 
strong, clear bass voice singing on the other side of his 
enclosure. It was Hobbie Elliot. He was on his way to his 
home, his heart as light as a feather, thinking only of his 
sweetheart, Grace Armstrong, who was shortly to become 
his bride. 

Unhappily, as his large and savage deerhound sprang over 
the hermit’s fence, it rushed upon one of the Iwarf’s she-goats, 
and killed it before Hobbie could interfere. Elshie eyed, for 
a few moments, the convulsive starts of his dying favourite, 
burst into a frenzy of passion, and unsheathing a long sharp 
knife, was about to plunge it into the dog, when Hobbie 
seized his hand. 

The Dwarf turned his rage on the young farmer; and by a 
sudden effort, far more powerful than Hobbie expected from 
such a person, freed his wrist from his grasp, and offered the 
weapon at his heart. But he instantly checked himself, 
exclaiming, ‘No, not again—not again !” 

Then after a pause, in which Elliot made what excuses he 
could for the mischief which his dog had caused, he said: 

‘“Wretch! your cruelty has destroyed one of the only 
creatures in existence that would look on me with kindness. 
Go hence! you who have contrived to give an additional pang 
to the most miserable of human beings. Go hence! and 
enjoy the happiness prepared for you at home ; and think on 
me when you find what has befallen you.” 

As Hobbie departed, the Dwarf turned sorrowfully to dig 
a grave for his dead favourite. He was, however, disturbed in 
this melancholy occupation by a low whistle, and the words, 
“ Hisht, Elshie, hisht!” He looked up, and the Red Reiver. 
of Westburnflat was before him with blood on his face, as 
well as upon the rowels of his spurs and the sides of his 
over-ridden horse. 

“How now, ruffian?” demanded the old man, “is it 
done ?” 
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‘“‘Ay, ay, doubt not that, Elshie,” answered the freebooter. 
“When I ride, my foes may moan. They have had more 
light than comfort at the Heugh-foot this morning ; and the 
bride is gone. We'll keep her safe in Cumberland till the 
trouble blow over. There’s a lady that, unless she do her 
father’s bidding, is to be sent to foreign parts whether she will 
or no; and I think of sending Grace to wait on her. She's a 
bonny lassie.” 

‘She must be restored free and uninjured,” said the Dwarf. 
‘*Go to the steward at Ellieslaw, and tell him Elshender the 
Recluse commands him to give thee gold. Hand him this 
paper, and he will give thee twenty gold pieces. But, mark 
me, if thou durst to disobey my directions thy wretched life, 
be sure, shall answer it.” 

The robber made no reply, and satisfied with the promise 
of so large a sum of money, set spurs to his horse, and had 
soon disappeared. 

Hobbie Elliot had, in the meanwhile, pursued his journey 
rapidly, harassed by the thought that all was not might at 
home. Ere he reached the top of the bank from which he 
could look down on his own habitation, he was met by his old 
nurse Annaple, who, hobbling towards him, caught his horse by 
the bridle. “O my bairn!” she cried. ‘“ Gang na forward— 
gang na forward. It’s a sight to kill onybody, let alone thee !” 

‘‘In God's name, what’s the matter ?” said the astonished 
horseman, and springing from his horse to rid himself of 
Annaple’s interruption, and pressing forward with great speed, 
he soon came in view of the spectacle with which she had 
threatened him. It was indeed a heartrending sight. The 
habitation which he had left in its seclusion, beside the 
mountain stream, surrounded with every evidence of rustic 
plenty, was now a wasted and blackened ruin. His cattle and 
other possessions had been carried off or laid waste, and the 
smoke was still rising from the shattered and sable walls of his 


desolate farmstead. . 
As Hobbie approached the scene of desolation, he found 
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that his neighbours had already assembled ; the younger part 
in arms and clamorous for revenge, the elder taking measures 
for the relief of the distressed family. Hobbie had soon 
learned the worst. The house had been attacked in the night 
by a large party, armed and wearing masks on their faces ; 
none could tell who they were, and Grace Armstrong had been 
carried away. It was in vain that his aged grandmother 
sought to comfort him, and to turn his thoughts from the 
angry instincts by which he was assailed. 

“‘Give me my sword,” he cried, “and my father’s knapsack ! 
I will have vengeance if I should go to the pit of darkness to 
seek it !” 

And shortly after he hurried from the scene to join his angry 
neighbours, who were making their preparations to pursue the 
reivers. 

Many a ready foot was in the stirrup; and, while Elliot 
hastily collected arms and accoutrements, the glen resounded 
with the approbation of his younger friends. Before all the 
preparations were complete, Hobbie bethought him of the 
words which the Dwarf had spoken to him that morning. 
He instantly determined to retrace his steps to Mucklestane- 
Moor, and, if necessary, by force, extract from the Recluse 
some information as to the direction which the plunderers had 
taken. 

When he reached the lonely hut, the door was closed, and 
the Dwarf nowhere to be seen. ‘‘ He must be inside,” said 
Hobbie to himself, and raising his voice, he called to the old 
man in a supplicating tone, begging of him to help him. It 
was some time before he received any answer, and there was 
little comfort for him in the few unsympathetic words which 
the Recluse addressed to him from within. After awhile, 
however, the bony hand and long fingers of Elshender, holding 
a large leathern bag, were thrust forth at the small window, and 
as it unclutched the burden and let it drop with a clang upon 
the ground, the harsh voice was heard to say : 

‘“‘ There—there lies a salve for every human ill; take it and 
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begone, and torment me no more with questions, complaints, 
or thanks.” 

Elliot glanced at the contents, and saw that the bag was 
filled with gold. He thanked the Dwarf for his kindness, but 
still continued to beg for information as to where Grace 
Armstrong had been carried. His importunity was at last 
rewarded, when he heard the Dwarf say: ‘‘Seek her whom 
thou hast lost in the West.” As the old man spake the words 
he drew the shutters of his window, leaving Hobbie to make 
the most of the hint he had given. 

“The west! the west!” thought Elliot. ‘ West !—By my 
life, it must be Westburnflat.” And leaving the bag of gold 
where it lay, he hastened off to join his friends. 

Four or five riders were already gathered at the appointed 
place of meeting ; and after some little time their numbers 
were increased by Earnscliff and his party, who had in the 
meantime been following the track of the cattle as far as the 
English Border, but had halted on learning that a large force 
was drawn together under some of the Jacobite gentlemen in 
that district ; and there were tidings of insurrection in different 
parts of Scotland. Before long, the party was joined by 
several other horsemen, well mounted and armed; and after 
a brief consultation the whole set out for the Castle of West- 
burnfiat. 

As they came within sight of this massive stronghold, it 
became clear that their movements were watched by someone 
concealed within one of the turrets. A female hand was 
seen to wave a handkerchief through a narrow loophole, as if 
by way of signal to them. Hobbie, catching sight of it, was 
almost out of his senses with joy and eagerness—“ It was 
Grace’s hand and arm,” he said; “I can swear to it among a 
thousand !” As they drew nearer to the castle, they found that 
every approach was so strongly barred that, even with the aid of 
cannon, it would have been difficult to effect an- entrance. 
There was nothing for it but to endeavour to burn the inmates 
out, and all at once set about collecting what sticks and 

II 
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bushes they could, and piling them in a large stack close 
to the iron gate. ‘The huge pile was about to be fired, when 
Westburnflat himself appeared, leading forth a female. 

Hobbie advanced eagerly, to meet his betrothed bride. 
Earnscliff followed more slowly, to guard against treachery. 
Suddenly Hobbie slackened his pace in the deepest morti- 
fication. It was not Grace Armstrong, but Miss Isabella Vere, 
whose liberation had been effected by their appearance before 
the tower. 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Earnscliff, protect me!” said Miss 
Vere, clinging to her deliverer. 

‘Fear nothing,” whispered Earnscliff, “I will protect you 
with my life.’ Then turning to Westburnflat: “ Villain!” he 
said, “‘how dared you to insult this lady ?” 

‘‘For that matter, Earnscliff,” answered the freebooter, “I 
can answer to them that have better right to ask me than you 
have.” 

Finding that there was no further satisfaction to be obtained 
from Westburnflat, Earnscliff now requested the assistance of 
a few of the party to convey Miss Vere to her father’s castle of 
Ellieslaw. Hobbie was not of the number. Almost broken- 
hearted by the events of the day, and his final disappoint- 
ment, he returned moodily home, to take such measures as he 
could for the sustenance and protection of his family, and to 
arrange with his neighbours the further steps which should be 
adopted for the recovery of his missing sweetheart. 

A surprise was in store for him, when he reached the 
miserable hut in which his sisters and his grandmother 
were compelled to take shelter after the destruction of their 
comfortable farmhouse. His sweetheart had been restored. 
She herself told how a mysterious messenger had come 
riding very fast after the marauders who had carried her 
away, with an intimation that she should be at once sent 
back. She had, accordingly, been escorted home even at a 
quicker pace than that at which she was carried away, and 
was now once more in the arms of her lover, who thought 
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no longer on the burning of his farm and the cattle which 
he had lost, but only felt himself to be the happiest man in 
the world. 

Before going to bed that night, Hobbie remembered the bag 
of gold which the Dwarf had given him that morning. He 
would willingly have ridden off to the moor there and then, 
but the old grandame would not hear of his doing so. 
With the first dawn of morning, however, the young farmer 
was on his horse, and set forth to Mucklestane-Moor. As he 
reached the heath, which began to be illuminated by the 
beams of the rising sun, he got a distant view of the Dwarf’s 
dwelling. 

As he looked, the door opened, and two figures came out 
and stood as if in converse together in the open air. The 
taller form then stooped, as if taking up something which lay 
beside the door of the hut, then both moved forward a little 
way, and again halted. All Hobbie’s superstitious terrors re- 
vived on witnessing this spectacle ; for it was commonly said 
through the country that the Recluse was in communication 
with spirits from the other world. He stopped, unwilling to 
intrude on their conference ; but they were probably aware of 
his approach, for he had not halted a moment before the 
Dwarf returned to his cottage, and the taller figure glided 
round the enclosure of the garden, and seemed to dis- 
appear. 

Hobbie, however, summoned up all his courage, and ad- 
vanced towards the hut. As he drew nearer to it, he was 
overjoyed to find the bag of gold still lying on the ground— 
although it had been removed somewhat farther from where 
the Dwarf had dropped it on the morning before. 

He then called to Elshender, thanked him for the infor- 
mation he had given him, and for the bag of gold; but the 
only answer that came to him was, “ Begone! and leave me 
in peace.” 

Hobbie, however, continued to express his obligations to 
the old man, assuring him that he would only take a loan of 
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the money, and would give a bond for its repayment. And 
again the voice came from within the cabin, telling him to 
begone ; and to keep the gold until it was demanded from 
him. 

The young farmer accordingly bade good-bye to the Dwarf ; 
promised some day to bring him a piece of his bride-cake, 
and returned to his new home in possession of the bag and 
its contents. 

But to return to Miss Vere, who had, in the meanwhile, 
been restored to her home at Ellieslaw Castle. 

On the morning preceding the night in which Hobbie’s 
house was plundered and burnt, she had gone out with her 
father on a walk through a distant part of the romantic grounds 
which formed his demesne. The subject of their conversation 
was the manner in which Isabella had received the attentions 
of Sir Frederick Langley, and Miss Vere was expressing her 
abhorrence of her detested suitor, when four ruffians suddenly 
rushed upon them, and after a feeble attempt at resistance on 
the part of Mr. Vere and his servant, the lady was forced into 
the thicket, placed on horseback, and carried off at great speed 
to the Castle of Westburnflat, from which she was afterwards 
so unexpectedly released. 

Mr. Vere had fallen in his encounter with the assailants, 
but was found to be without a wound. It was a considerable 
time before he and his servant reached home and communicated 
the alarm to his domestics ; and when they did, it was a curious 
thing that the pursuing parties were all sent in any direction 
but that towards Westburnflat. 

When Mr. Vere was questioned as to whether he did not 
suspect anyone, he hinted plainly that he looked upon young 
Earnscliff as his enemy, and that he was probably the culprit. 
This solution of the mystery did not, however, satisfy one of 
the guests at Ellieslaw. This was a Mr. Ratcliffe, a man who 
for a long time had been an occasional visitor at the castle, 
but who had in recent years lived there almost constantly, and 
who apparently exercised an unaccountable influence in the 
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management of all Mr. Vere’s private affairs, although he 
seemed at all times a most unwelcome guest to the owner of 
the house. 

Having searched for a long time for traces of the robbers 
in every direction but the right one, a party of horsemen at 
last turned their horses’ heads towards Westburnflat. 

They had not proceeded very far when the trampling of 
horses was heard, and, shortly after, Earnscliff was seen 
approaching with a small body of riders, in the midst of whom 
was Isabella. 

*“Who shall now call my suspicions false?” said Vere 
furiously. “Gentlemen, lend me the assistance of your 
swords for the recovery of my child.” And he prepared to 
charge the party who were advancing. 

His friends, however, hesitated ; nor could they see why 
they should offer violence to a body who were coming to them 
in all peace. 

Earnscliff now rode forward and announced, in a few words, 
that he had that morning liberated Miss Vere from a dungeon ; 
and Miss Vere herself, seeing that her father’s attitude towards 
her protector was anything but friendly, begged of him to 
sheathe his sword, and eagerly protested that what Earnscliff 
had stated was the truth. 

‘““By whom, and wherefore, could this have been done?” 
said one of the Ellieslaw party. But before Earnscliff could 
return an answer, Vere, who was apparently anxious that no 
one should know by whom his daughter was carried off, cut 
short the conference, and taking the bridle of Miss Vere's 
horse, turned back towards the castle. 

Earnscliff, meanwhile, as he took leave of the others, said 
aloud: “ As Mr. Vere seems to believe that I have had some 
hand in the atrocious violence which has been offered to his 
daughter, I request you, gentlémen, to take notice of my 
denial of a charge so dishonourable ; and if anyone here thinks 
my word and that of Miss Vere too slight for my exculpa- 
tion, I will be happy to repel the charge as becomes a man of 
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honour.” And so saying, he turned his horse’s head, and 
rode off with his friends. 

Immediately after the events just narrated, Ellieslaw Castle 
was the scene of much bustle and excitement. Great prepara- 
tions had been made for an entertainment, at which not only 
the gentlemen of note in the neighbourhood, attached to the 
Jacobite interest, were expected to rendezvous, but also many 
subordinate malcontents, whom difficulty of circumstances, 
love of change, resentment against England, or any of the 
numerous causes which inflamed men’s passions at the time, 
rendered apt to join in a perilous enterprise. 

An enormous crowd of guests sat down to the banquet 
which was to inaugurate the insurrection against the English 
Government and connection ; but neither leaders nor followers 
seemed to display any of that reckless confidence which is so 
often found amongst conspirators in a similar situation ; nor 
was it in the power of wine or brandy to elevate their spirits, 
or even to shake off the chilling gloom in which their whole 
surroundings appeared to be involved. Disloyal toasts were, 
however, pledged, although Ratcliffe, it was noticed, refused to 
join. Seditious speeches were delivered ; a place of meeting 
was arranged for the following day; and the principal con- 
spirators then retired to perfect the final preparations for the 
outbreak which was to set Scotland free. 

The consultation did not last long. A letter was produced 
and read which contained intelligence that the assistance which 
they expected from over seas, and without which any rising 
would be attended with instant disaster and defeat, would not 
be forthcoming. | 

Sir Frederick Langley’s countenance blackened on hearing 
this gloomy announcement, and he declared he would leave 
the house that very night. He protested that he had been 
betrayed and fooled by Mr. Vere, who, he suggested in his 
anger, had been a party to the carrying off of his own daughter, 
in order to escape keeping the promise he had made to give 
her in marriage to himself, and with the further object of being 
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able to retain possession of the estates which were by right the 
property of his daughter. 

Mr. Vere, with well simulated indignation, assured him that 
his suspicions were unfounded ; but Sir Frederick refused to 
take his word, and said there was but one way to convince 
him—to let his daughter bestow her hand on him that very 
evening. ‘You have a chapel in the castle,” he continued, 
‘‘and Dr. Hobbler is present among the company ; this proof 
of your good faith to-night, and we are again joined in heart 
and hand.” 

“Then,” answered Vere, ‘“‘though what you ask is pre- 
mature, indelicate and unjust towards my character, yet, Sir 
Frederick, give me your hand—my daughter shall be your 
wife this night.” And having given this pledge, he left the 
company. — 

He made his way slowly to his daughter’s room. He knew 
the horror with which she regarded an alliance with Sir 
Frederick, but he also knew only too well that his own life 
would be forfeited for treason, if he now failed to keep faith 
with her unscrupulous suitor. On entering Isabella’s apart- 
ment, he told her that he had come to ask her forgiveness for 
an injury which he had done to her, and then to take leave of 
her for ever. He confessed to her that he had been privy to 
all that had befallen her on the morning before, but that he 
had resorted to this cowardly stratagem to avoid breaking faith 
with Sir Frederick, and at the same time save his daughter from 
marriage with one for whom she had so strong a dislike. He 
then told her that his life was now in imminent danger—that 
one word from Sir Frederick would bring him to the scaffold— 
but that if she consented to marry him that night, her father 
would be a free man. 

Miss Vere, as she listened to the terrible alternative, became 
deadly pale. Her dizzy brain could hardly comprehend the 
horrible proposal in all its suddenness, and could only fully 
realize the fact that her father’s life was hanging on her own 
word. She stood for a few moments silent and bewildered ; 
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then, after an effort, she said with firmness: “Father, I con- 
sent to the marriage.” 

‘‘ Heaven bless thee, my child! Heaven bless thee!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Vere ; and, shortly after, left the room. 

As he disappeared, Isabella dropped upon her knees. 
‘** Heaven aid me to support the resolution I have taken! O 
poor Earnscliff! With what contempt will he pronounce her 
name, who listened to him to-day, and gave herself to another 
at night!” She wept bitterly, attempting in vain to pray. As 
she remained in this agony of mind, the door of her apartment 
was slowly opened, and Ratcliffe entered. 

He was much surprised to see her on the ground, and in 
tears, but refused, when requested, to leave her, saying that he 
had come to help her. He inquired of her if it was true that 
the marriage was to go forward that night ; and having learned 
from her that the rumour was correct, he said: “Ah! I under- 
stand, then—you have sacrificed yourself to save your father. 
Something must be done—but there is little time. One 
person alone can help you; start not when I name him— 
Elshender, the Recluse of Mucklestane-Moor.” 

Miss Vere suddenly recollected the rose the dwarf had given 
her. A few minutes later Ratcliffe had saddled two horses, 
and Isabella, having bolted the outer door of her apartment, 
had descended to the garden by a separate stairway. There 
was no one to interrupt her passage, the guests and servants 
being still deep in their carouse, and the leaders sitting in 
conclave on their treasonable schemes. 

As the two rode off with speed towards the lonely heath, 
Miss Vere would willingly have returned. This feeling she 
did not conceal from her companion, but he assured her that 
she would be in no danger, although it was necessary that she 
should see the Dwarf alone. As they went along in the grow- 
ing darkness, Ratcliffe told her some few particulars of the 
earlier life of the strange character whom she was going to 
visit; but explained that there was much more which he was 
prevented from revealing, by an oath of secrecy which he had 
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taken. ‘‘He was born to great wealth,” he said; “and had 
been, in spite of his natural deformity, about to be married to 
a lady who was equally rich. There were but two persons of 
all his acquaintances on whose faith and sincerity he seemed 
to rely; that of his betrothed bride, and of a friend upon 
whom he generously lavished his treasures. The marriage was 
postponed owing to the death of the bridegroom’s parents ; 
but, in the interval, during an entertainment, a quarrel took 
place in which the friend of the Recluse drew his sword with 
others, and was thrown down and disarmed by a more powerful 
antagonist. ‘They fell at the feet of the Recluse, who catching 
up a sword, pierced the heart of his friend’s opponent. He 
was tried for manslaughter, and with difficulty redeemed from 
justice by a year’s close imprisonment. The incident deeply 
affected his mind, but he comforted himself in thinking that, 
when his confinement was ended, he could form with his wife 
and friend a society, encircled by which he might shun the 
world. He was deceived ; before the year elapsed, his friend 
and his betrothed bride were man andwife. I cannot describe 
to you the effects of a shock so dreadful upon a disposition 
already soured by bitter remorse. He was placed under 
medical restraint ; and his friend even prolonged his new con- 
finement, in order to enjoy the management of his immense 
estates. There was one, however, who owed everything to the 
sufferer, a humble friend, but grateful and faithful. By un- 
ceasing exertion, he at length obtained his patron’s freedom 
and reinstatement in the management of his own property, to 
which was soon added that of his intended bride, on whose 
death without male issue the estates reverted to him. Since 
then, his life has been what you and all the neighbourhood 
know it to have been.” 

By this time, the riders were within sight of the Dwarf's 
lonely retreat. Miss Vere now became even more terrified 
than before at the thought of approaching its strange occupant 
alone, and in the darkness; but Ratcliffe, urging her to re- 
member the evil with which she was threatened, and assuring 
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her that she was in no danger, reined up his horse, and pro- 
mised to wait for her return. 

It was with a throbbing heart that Isabella knocked at the 
door of the hut. Three times she repeated her knocking, but 
no answer came to her; and it was only when she had called 
upon the Dwarf many times by name that the door was at 
length opened to her. He knew her voice at once; but 
demanded the token before he would admit her. She handed 
him the rose, which had not yet had time to fade. As she 
entered the gloomy dwelling, trembling through, she noticed 
that the Recluse’s first act was to replace the numerous bolts 
which secured the door of his hut; but, remembering Ratcliffe’s 
words, she endeavoured to suppress all appearance of appre- 
hension. The Dwarf motioned her to a seat beside the fire- 
place, and, from the seat opposite to her, dropping his huge 
and shaggy eyebrows over his piercing black eyes, he gazed at 
her in silence. 

‘*Woman, what evil fate has brought thee hither ?” he said 
to her. 

‘‘ My father’s danger and your own command,” she answered 
faintly but firmly. 

‘‘] but mocked thee, girl, when I said I would relieve 
thee.” 

“Then must I depart, and face my fate as I best may.” 

‘“No!” said the Dwarf, rising, and interposing between her 
and the door. ‘‘No! you leave me not in this way ; we must 
have further conference.” 

He continued to speak for some time in a wild manner, dwell- 
ing chiefly on his hatred and spite against all mankind, while his 
dark eyes flashed with an expression of malignity which communi- 
cated itself to his distorted features. Isabella became terrified, 
but she told him, still trembling, that she was pledged to wed the 
man she abhorred that night, or put the seal to her father’s 
ruin. . 

“Thy father,” replied the Dwarf, ‘“‘has been, and is, my 
most bitter enemy. But fear not—thy virtue shall save 
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him. And now begone. Adieu; time presses, and I must 
act.” 

Some minutes after, Miss Vere had reached the spot where 
Ratcliffe waited for her. But a few words had passed between 
them, when a shrill whistle was heard to resound along the 
heath. ‘“ Hark!” said Ratcliffe, ““he calls me. You must 
return alone. Leave unbolted the postern door of the garden.” 
And, setting spurs to his horse, he rode off towards the hut of 
the Recluse. 

After a rapid ride Miss Vere reached the castle. 

As the hour of twelve drew near, the wedding guests 
assembled in the ancient and rudely-built chapel of Ellieslaw. 
It was a gloomy and vaulted structure, having been built even 
earlier than the castle of which it formed a part. The dismal 
interior was relieved by little in the way of decoration, except- 
ing the solitary tomb of Mr. Vere’s late wife, the size and 
magnificence of which seemed strangely out of place amidst 
its rude and sombre surroundings. ‘The guests were few in 
number, for many had left the castle to make ready for the out- 
break which was in preparation. Next to the altar stood Sir 
Frederick Langley, dark, moody, and thoughtful, even beyond 
his wont. Mr. Vere and his daughter came in together. Sir 
Frederick moved forward as they entered, and placed himself 
by Isabella’s side. The clergyman opened his book, and 
looked to Mr. Vere for the signal to commence the service. 

“ Proceed,” said the latter. 

But a voice, as if issuing from the tomb of Vere’s deceased 
wife, called, in such loud and harsh accents as awakened every 
echo in the vaulted chapel, “ Forbear !” 

All were mute and motionless, till a distant bustle, and the 
clash of swords, or something resembling it, was heard from 
the remote apartments. The female attendants screamed, and 
fled from the chapel ; the gentlemen laid their hands on their 
swords. Ere the first moment of surprise had passed by, the 
Dwarf stepped from behind the monument, and placed himself 
full in front of Mr. Vere. 
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‘““ Who is this fellow?” said Sir Frederick. 

‘It is one who comes to tell you,” said the Dwarf, ‘that, in 
marrying that young lady, you wed the heiress of not one 
furrow of land, unless she marries with My consent; and to 
thee that consent shall never be given.” 

Then, turning to the Laird of Ellieslaw, he said: 

“Ay, hide thy face with thy hands; well mayst thou blush 
to look on him whose body thou didst consign to chains, his 
hand to guilt, and his soul to misery. Saved once more by 
the virtue of her who calls thee father, go hence to wretched- 
ness,” 

Ellieslaw left the chapel with a gesture of mute despair. 

Sir Frederick now called upon his friends to seize the Dwarf, 
but the domestics shrank back in doubt and alarm. Sir 
Frederick himself stepped forward towards the Recluse, as if 
to lay hands on his person, when his progress was suddenly 
stopped by Hobbie Elliot. 

One of the guests, who in the meantime had left the chapel, 
now returned to announce that the house was filled with armed 
men, and Sir Frederick, almost instantly, and without taking 
leave of anyone, left the castle with such of his attendants as 
were able to follow him. 

During the general confusion, Isabella had thrown herself 
at the feet of her kinsman, Sir Edward Mauley, for so we must 
now call the Dwarf. She held his hand, which she kissed re- 
peatedly and bathed in tears. 

He stood fixed and motionless; but at length the large 
drops which gathered on his eyelashes compelled him to draw 
his hand across them. ‘I thought,” he said, “that tears and 
I had done; but we shed them at our birth, and their spring 
dries not until we are in our graves. You will hear of and 
see this lump of deformity no more.” He kissed Isabella on 
the forehead, impressed another kiss on the statue of her 
mother by which she knelt, and left the chapel, followed by 
Ratcliffe. 

On the next morning Mr. Ratcliffe presented Miss Vere 
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with a letter from her father. In it he explained to her how 
it would be necessary for his safety that he should remain for 
some time in foreign parts, but that she should not follow him. 
She was now, the letter informed her, the heir of Sir Edward 
Mauley, whose wish it was that she should marry young Earns- 
cliff, and the castle and manor of Ellieslaw would henceforth 
also belong to her. 

All bar between the marriage of Earnscliff and Isabella was 
now removed, and they were soon after made man and wife. 
The property which was settled upon them by the Dwarf was 
such as might have satisfied the cupidity of Ellieslaw himself. 
But Miss Vere and Ratcliffe thought it unnecessary to mention 
to the bridegroom that one great motive of Sir Edward in 
loading the young pair with benefits was to expiate his having, 
many years before, shed the blood of Earnscliff’s father in 
a hasty brawl. 

Sir Frederick Langley continued his ambitions and treason- 
able schemes until, being made prisoner at Preston, he met his 
death on the scaffold. 

Mr. Vere lived and died abroad. 

Ratcliffe resided usually with the family at Ellieslaw, but 
regularly every spring and autumn he absented himself for 
about a month. The direction and purpose of his journeys 
he kept secret, but it was well understood that he was then 
in attendance on his unfortunate patron. At length, on his 
return from one of these visits, his grave countenance and 
deep mourning dress announced to Earnscliff and his wife 
that their benefactor was no more. Ratcliffe himself died 
at a good old age, but without ever naming the place to 
which his master had finally retired, or the manner of his 
death. 

The sudden disappearance of Elshie confirmed the reports 
which the common people had spread concerning him. Many 
believed that, having ventured to enter a consecrated building 
contrary to his agreement with the Evil One, he had been 
carried off while on his return from the chapel at Ellieslaw 
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Castle ; but most are of opinion that he continues still to be 
seen from time to time among the hills, and that whenever 
any calamity befalls the farmers in the neighbourhood, 
it is to be ascribed to the malignant agency of the BLack 
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‘** The whole field presented one general scene of confused slaughter, flight, and 
pursuit.” Page 108. 
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OLD MORTALITY.* 


ORE than two centuries ago, under the reign of the 
last Stewarts, the Sheriff of the county of Lanark 
was holding the wappen-schaw, or yearly feudal 
gathering, in accordance with the time-honoured 
custom of the day. The Crown-vassals had appeared with 
such muster of men and armour as the law commanded ; and 
on the conclusion of the solemn ceremonial, it being a fine 
morning in May, the young men prepared to mix in the 
various sports with which the military evolutions generally 
came to an end. Chief amongst these amusements was the 
shooting at the popinjay—an ancient game formerly practised 
with archery, but at this period with firearms—in which the 
competitors discharged their fusees and carabines in rotation 
at the figure of a bird, decked with party-coloured feathers, 





* The title of this story is taken from the name of an interesting old 
character by whom many of its incidents were related to Sir Walter Scott. 
He was known as Old Mortality. He was a devoted adherent to the 
cause of the persecuted Presbyterians in Scotland, and spent the last thirty 
years of his life in wandering through the country and repairing with his 
chisel the tombstones of the unfortunate Covenanters who had suffered, by 
the sword or the executioner, during the reigns of the two last monarchs of 
the Stewart line. 
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suspended from a pole. He whose ball brought down the 
mark, held the proud title of Captain of the Popinjay for the 
remainder of the day; and was usually escorted in triumph to 
the nearest inn, where the evening was closed with conviviality, 
conducted under his auspices, and, if he was able to sustain it, 
at his expense. | 

The ladies, of course, assembled to witness the gallant 
strife; and chief amongst those present on the occasion which 
forms the commencement of our story was Lady Margaret 
Bellenden, of Tillietudlem, and her grand-daughter and only 
earthly care, the fair-haired Edith, who was generally allowed 
to be the prettiest gir] in all the country round. 

The competitors advanced in succession, and discharged 
their pieces at the mark ; but of the many who sought the 
coveted honour none had as yet succeeded, when a slender 
young man, dressed with great simplicity, yet not without a 
certain air of pretension to elegance and gentility, approached 
the station with his fusee in his hand. His dark-green cloak, 
his laced ruff and feathered cap, indicating a superior rank to 
the vulgar, he was greeted with a murmur of interest among 
the spectators. 

At the first discharge of his piece, the new-comer struck the 
popinjay. A loud shout of applause ensued. Two only of 
those who followed succeeded in hitting the mark ; and with 
these it was necessary that the first marksman should now try 
conclusions. One of the two was a young man of low rank ; 
the other a gallant young cavalier, Lord Evandale, remarkable 
for a handsome exterior, and who had been throughout the 
morning in close attendance on Lady Margaret and her fair 
grand-daughter. All eyes were now bent upon the issue of 
the trial of skill. 

The young plebeian fired, but missed the mark. The green 
marksman next advanced, and his ball asecond time struck 
the popinjay; but before the exulting shouts that greeted his 
success had died away, Lord Evandale had again stepped 
forward, and proved himself again successful. 
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The green chasseur, as if determined to bring the affair to a 
decision, now vaulted on his horse’s back, and motioning with 
his hand for the bystanders to make way, passed the place at 
which he was to fire at a gallop, and, as he passed, threw up 
the reins, turned sideways upon his saddle, discharged his 
carabine, and brought down the popinjay. Lord Evandale 
Imitated his example ; but the horse swerved at the moment 
his master fired, and the ball missed the bird. 

As the victorious marksman was conducted in triumph 
through the crowd of spectators, he chanced to pass in front 
of Lady Margaret and her grand-daughter. The Captain of 
the Popinjay and Miss Bellenden coloured like crimson, as 
the young lady returned, with embarrassed courtesy, the low 
inclination which the hero of the hour made to her in 
passing. 

“ Do you know that young person ?” said Lady Margaret. 

‘‘[—I—have seen him, madam, at my uncle’s, and—and 
elsewhere occasionally,” stammered Miss Bellenden ; ‘he is a 
nephew of old Milnwood, Henry Morton.” Nor could Edith 
deny the fact, when someone beside Lady Margaret added, 
that both the Laird of Milnwood and his late brother were 
well-known adherents to the Presbyterian party in Scotland. 

When the crowd had dispersed, the successful marksman 
and .a large number of his friends betook themselves to the 
neighbouring inn to spend the night in merry - making. 
Amongst others who were in the house of entertainment, 
although not sharing in the customary hospitality, were a few 
dragoons in the celebrated John Grahame of Claverhouse’s 
regiment of Life Guards. In the ranks of this famous corps 
there were at the time many young men of good family serving 
as privates and non-commissioned officers, an instance of which 
occurred in the case of the sergeant who was present. He 
was a man whose real name was Francis Stewart, but who was 
universally known as Bothwell, being lineally descended from 
the last earl of that name. He was a man of great personal 
strength, and, like too many of the soldiers of the day, partook 
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in a great degree of the licentiousness and oppressive dis- 
position which characterized the conduct of the agents of the 
Government towards the Presbyterian recusants in Scotland ; 
and wherever a fine was to be levied, or a Roundhead worried, 
Bothwell was pretty certain to be taking a prominent part. 

One other inmate of the parlour of the village inn that night 
was an austere and sullen-looking man, who seemed to avoid 
all association with any of the merry company about him, 
and who continued during the evening to sit in moody silence 
in a corner of the room. The cast in his eye, which gave a 
sinister expression to his countenance, joined to a frame square, 
strong, and muscular, betokened a man unlikely to understand 
rude jesting, or to receive insults with impunity. 

‘Ts it not strange,” said Bothwell to his comrade, when the 
merry-making had continued for some time, “to see a set of 
bumpkins sit carousing here the whole evening, without having 
drunk the King’s health ?” 

‘‘They have drunk the King’s health,” said Halliday, his 
companion. “I heard the lad in green name his Majesty.” 

“Did he ?” said Bothwell. ‘“ Then, Tom, we'll have them 
drink the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s health, on their knees 
too ; and I'll begin with that sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle- 
nook.” 

He accordingly placed himself in front of the gloomy-look- 
ing stranger, and in language of mock civility requested him 
to empty a glass to the worthy Primate of Scotland. 

The stranger hesitated ; but after awhile, taking the cup in 
his hand, said, with a peculiar expression of voice and manner: 
‘“‘The Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and the place he now 
worthily holds—may each prelate in Scotland soon be as the 
Right Reverend James Sharpe !” 

“I don’t understand what the devil the crop-eared Whig 
means,” said Bothwell, as he heard the words. 

‘‘Come, gentlemen,” said Henry Morton, who became im- 
patient at the sergeant’s insolence, “we are not met here to 
be troubled with this sort of discussion.” And as Bothwell 
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continued to make some slighting observation on the skill he 
had shown that day in shooting, the young man’s patience gave 
way entirely, and he was about to make an angry answer to 
the sergeant’s flippant remarks, when the stranger stepped 
forward. 

“This is my quarrel,” he said, ‘and in the name of the 
good old cause I will see it out myself. Hark thee, friend ; 
wilt thou wrestle a fall with me?” 

‘‘With my whole spirit, beloved,” answered Bothwell; and 
he unbuckled his belt and laid aside his military coat. 

The two men took hold of one another, while the company 
stood around them. In the first struggle the trooper seemed 
to have some advantage, and also in the second, but it was 
plain that he had put his whole strength too suddenly forth. 
In the third close, the countryman lifted his opponent fairly 
from the floor and hurled him to the ground with such violence, 
that he lay for an instant stunned and motionless. 

His comrade, Halliday, immediately drew his sword. ‘‘ You 
have killed my sergeant,” he exclaimed to the victorious 
wrestler, ‘‘and by all that is sacred you shall answer it !” 

‘Stand back !” cried Morton and his companions, “it was 
all fair play ; your comrade sought a fall, and he has got it.” 

“Put up your bilbo, Tom,” said Bothwell, as he slowly rose; 
‘‘and hark ye, friend, give me your hand.” The stranger held 
out his hand. ‘I promise you,” said Bothwell, squeezing his 
hand very hard, “that the time will come when we shall meet 
again, and try this game over in a more earnest manner.” 

The stranger shortly after, having paid his reckoning and 
saddled his horse, rode off towards Milnwood in company with 
Morton, whose protection he had asked for the occasion. 

The company had not long left the public-house, when the 
trumpets and kettledrums sounded. Immediately after, Cornet 
Grahame and the Provost of the borough, with a party of 
soldiers, entered the almost deserted apartment. 

‘Guard the doors!” were the first words the cornet spoke. 
‘Let no man leave the house. Sergeant Bothwell, you should 
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have been at quarters. Here are news come that the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s has been foully assassinated by a body 
of rebel Whigs, who dragged him from his carriage and des- 
_ patched him with their swords and daggers.” 

All stood aghast at the intelligence. The written description 
of one of the murderers, named John Balfour of Burley, fitted 
exactly with the appearance of the stranger who had left some 
little time before ; and it appeared, further, that the very horse 
he rode was taken from the Primate at the time of his murder. 

“‘ Horse, horse, and pursue, my lads!” exclaimed the cornet ; 
“‘the murdering dog’s head is worth its weight in gold.” 

After leaving the inn, Morton and his companion had ridden 
for some time together, but few words passed between them. 
On reaching a place where a rugged path led from the highroad 
towards the desolate hills, an old woman, wrapped in a red 
cloak, who was sitting by the crossway, arose, and approaching 
the elder horseman, who was now about to take leave of his 
companion, warned him against going in that direction. 

The stranger thanked her, and rode on with Morton. As 
they approached Milnwood, he inquired if he might hope to 
be sheltered there for the night ; but he received little encour- 
agement from Morton, who informed him that he dare not 
take him in without his uncle’s consent. 

‘** Did you ever hear your late father mention John Balfour 
of Burley ?” said the traveller. 

‘‘ His ancient friend and comrade who saved his life with 
almost the loss of his own?” said Morton. ‘‘ Often—very 
often.” 

‘‘T am that Balfour,” said the other. ‘ Your uncle’s house 
is yonder ; the avenger of blood is behind me, and my death 
certain unless I have refuge there.” 

As he spoke, the night-wind, as it swept along, brought from 
a distance the sullen sound of a kettledrum, intimating that a 
body of horse were upon their march behind them. There 
was little time for reflection, and Morton, who idolized the 
memory of his dead father, had not the heart to refuse a night’s 
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shelter, however great the risk, to the man who had saved that 
father’s life. He accordingly admitted the stranger to an un- 
tenanted hay-loft, over the stable where he fastened up their 
horses ; and having cautioned the fugitive to shade his light, 
left him for the purpose, if possible, of procuring some refresh- 
ments for him in his uncle’s house. 

Having with difficulty obtained some scanty provisions 
from the penurious old housekeeper, he was returning with 
them to his concealed guest, when the heavy trampling of 
horses announced that a body of cavalry was passing along the 
highroad outside. He heard the commanding officer distinctly 
give the word ‘‘ Halt!” A pause of silence followed, in which 
a short discussion took place as to whether they should not 
search the house. The commander, however, at length seemed 
to be satisfied, from the answers given to his inquiries, that he 
had no time to lose upon such a search, and in a few moments 
after the troop had resumed its march. 

When Morton entered his guest’s place of refuge, he found 
him seated on his humble couch with a pocket Bible open in 
- his hand, which he seemed to study with intense meditation. 
His broadsword lay naked across his knees, and the taper that 
stood beside him threw its imperfect light upon those stern 
and harsh features, in which ferocity was rendered more solemn 
and dignified by a wild cast of tragic enthusiasm. 

**] perceive,” said Morton, looking at his sword, ‘that you 
heard the horsemen ride by.” 

“I scarcely heeded them,” said Balfour ; ‘‘my hour is not yet 
come. I shall fall into their hands one day ; and I would that 
the hour were come: it should be as welcome to me as ever 
wedding to bridegroom. But if my Master has more work for 
me on earth, I must not do His labour grudgingly, though it be 
a sore trial for flesh and blood to be called upon to execute the 
righteous judgments of heaven,”’ 

Morton left him shortly after for the night; and the dawn 
was abroad in all the freshness of a summer morning before he 
returned to call his guest. As soon as he was awake, before 
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speaking to his protector, the stern enthusiast threw himself on 
his knees and poured forth a prayer for the suffering Church 
of Scotland, concluding by imploring a speedy and ample 
vengeance on her oppressors. He then requested Morton to 
accompany him a little distance on his way, that he might 
direct him to the right road for gaining the moors; and, 
having obtained from him the necessary information, he set 
his horse in motion, and soon disappeared among the boughs 
of the forest. 

Morton, as he looked after him, pondering deeply, though 
himself unmoved by the man’s strange zeal for what was after 
all but a mere form of religious worship, could not help think- 
ing that there was much to justify his fanatical enthusiasm in 
the persecution to which the Scotch people were then subjected 
by an oppressive Government. As he recalled the many 
sufferings of his unhappy countrymen, and the violence and 
fury which at one time assumed the mask of lawful authority, 
at another that of religious zeal, he felt sick of his country, of 
himself, of his dependent situation, of everything but Edith 
Bellenden. ‘And she can never be mine,” he said. ‘‘ Why 
should I haunt her walks? Why encourage my own delusion, 
and perhaps hers? She can never be mine. Her grand- 
mother’s pride, the opposite principles of our families, my 
wretched state of dependence, without even the wages of a 
servant, all give the lie to the vain hope that we can ever be 
united.” And pursuing these gloomy reflections, he determined 
that he would join the army abroad, and reach the rank which 
many of his countrymen had risen to, or if not, lead, at least, 
a soldier’s life, or find a soldier's grave. 

In this mood he entered the wainscoted parlour of Milnwood 
House, where his uncle was partaking of the frugal breakfast 
to which his own mean and stingy nature condemned him. 
On seeing his nephew, the old man commenced at once to 
rate him for his extravagance on the preceding evening in 
entertaining his friends till near midnight. He was, however, 
taken much aback when Morton announced that he would no 
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longer be a burden to him, and intended leaving the country. 
““My wants shall be very few,” the young man said, “and 
would you please give me the gold chain which the Margrave 
gave my father after the battle of Lutzen ?” 

““ Mercy on us! the gowd chain !” exclaimed the miserly old 
gentleman. “The gowd chain! Why, it’s worth three thousand 
pounds !” 

It was plain that his uncle would never think of surrender- 
ing so valuable a treasure ; and Morton shortly after left the 
room, perhaps not altogether displeased at the obstacles 
which seemed to present themselves to his leaving the 
neighbourhood of Edith Bellenden. 

Now, amongst the tenants on Lady Margaret’s estate was a 
fanatical old woman named Mause Headrigg. One of the 
conditions upon which she was allowed to occupy her cottage 
was, that her son, Cuddie Headrigg, should attend the 
wappen-schaw every year. She had, however, like an unreason- 
ing Whig that she was, refused to allow Cuddie to assist at the 
recent gathering, on the pretence that he was sick. Lady 
Margaret, who was determined that she would have no Whiggery 
in the barony of Tillietudlem, at once called in person on her 
refractory tenant, and after an angry interview the mother and 
son found themselves adrift in the world without a roof to 
cover them. 

They determined, in their distress, to make their way to 
Milnwood, and seek for shelter, if not employment, there; 
Cuddie knowing that he would have a friend at least in Henry 
Morton, for whom he had often carried messages to Miss 
Bellenden. Nor was he wrong in thinking so ; for, assisted by 
a note in his favour from Miss Bellenden herself, he and his 
mother were taken into the service of the old miser shortly 
after reaching the house; and, although the matter of wages 
was to remain entirely at the option of the Laird, they were 
for the time to be admitted to eat of the frugal fare provided 
for the family. 

On the day after Cuddie’s arrival, the Laird and his nephew, 
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together with all the servants, high and low, sat down to dinner 
at the same table, according to the good old custom of the 
time. 

Milnwood was gazing in amazement at the cormorant-like 
appetite with which the new ploughman was causing the 
victuals to disappear, when his reflections were interrupted by 
a loud knocking at the outer gate. Mrs. Wilson, the old 
housekeeper, ran hurriedly to the door, and returned wringing 
her hands in great dismay, exclaiming; ‘“ The redcoats! the 
redcoats !” 

*‘Qpen the door, open the door!’ cried old Milnwood, 
snatching up and slipping into his pocket the few silver spoons 
with which the upper end of the table was garnished. ‘“ And, 
Lord love ye! speak them fair—oh! speak them fair.” 

Meantime, Cudidie in a whisper was urging his mother to 
pretend to be deaf and to put a check upon her tongue, or 
they would be all lost. In the midst of his admonitions, a 
party of four troopers, commanded by Bothwell, stalked into 
the room, their iron-shod heels and heavy broadswords clash- 
ing and clanging on the stone floor. Having quaffed deeply 
of Milnwood’s wine and brandy, they proceeded to the busi- 
ness on which they had come. Morton was soon recognised 
by Bothwell as the person who had accompanied John Balfour 
of Burley from the public-house a few evenings before ; and he 
was at once charged with having harboured the criminal. 

Morton did not deny that he had given him a night’s 
lodging, but only as an old military comrade of his father. 
His uncle, however, he added, had no knowledge of his having 
done so. 

““Come, young man,” said the soldier, “tell me all you 
know about this Burley. There’s a thousand marks on the 
murdering Whigamore’s head. I'll shut my eyes to your share 
of the business, only help us to get the prize. Where did you 
part with him >?” 

Morton refused to answer: whereupon the soldiers prepared 
to secure him as their prisoner. Bothwell, however, was con- 
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tent to leave him at Milnwood, if the Laird would enter into 
a bond to produce his nephew, and if all in the house would 
take the test-oath. 

Mause Headrigg could now no longer hold her peace, and 
she burst forth into a wild torrent of abuse on both the 
troopers and the Government they served. It was in vain that 
her son Cuddie tried to quiet her; her voice grew the louder 
and her language the stronger, as he sought to check her. 
She would die before she took any of their conscience-con- 
founding oaths, she said, or enter into any base conspiracy 
with the enemy. | 

‘““There’s a fine sound of doctrine for you, Mr. Morton! 
How like you that ?” said Bothwell, “or how do you think the 
council will like it?’ A few minutes after, he ordered the 
party to take their horses; and the prisoner was marched off 
-between a file of men. 7 

The troopers were not long gone, when Cuddie and his 
mother were sent packing after them, the old housekeeper’s 
grief being in some measure forgotten in the torrent of invec- 
tives with which she accompanied their expulsion from her 
master’s house. 

As the troopers and their prisoner pursued their march, 
their road lay by the tower of Tillietudlem, the residence of 
Lady Margaret Bellenden ; and Bothwell, hearing that she was 
one of the best affected women in the country, thought it right 
to pay his respects to her as they passed. 

‘*For heaven’s sake,” said Morton, when he had learned the 
sergeant’s determination to visit her, ‘do not mention my 
name, or expose me to a family that I am acquainted with.” 

Bothwell, who had promised to use his prisoner civilly, 
readily consented to his being muffled up for the time in one 
of the soldiers’ cloaks ; and, disguised in this manner, he was 
shortly after led within the precincts of Tillietudlem. 

Lady Margaret was profuse in her expressions of welcome 
to the King’s troopers, and gladly offered to supply both men 
and horses with suitable refreshment. While she was engaged 
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in conversation with the sergeant, and making preparations for 
entertaining the troop, Edith Bellenden’s curiosity had been 
aroused by seeing that one of the visitors was a prisoner. 

‘“‘T wish,” she said to Jenny Dennison, who was the imme- 
diate attendant on her person—‘‘I wish we knew who that poor 
fellow is.” 

Jenny was not long in discovering, from Tom Halliday, a 
trooper who happened to be one of her numerous sweethearts, 
who the captive really was. Miss Bellenden, astounded at 
learning that her lover was the prisoner, and scarcely believing 
that he could be guilty of any crime which could bring him 
into so unpleasant a predicament, at once resolved that, come 
what would, she would procure an interview with him, and 
learn the whole truth. The ready wit of her attendant soon 
gave her the opportunity she so much desired ; and while the 
other soldiers and their sergeant were carousing with Lady . 
Bellenden’s old butler, Jenny contrived to obtain from Halli- 
day, who was on guard over the captive, permission for her 
mistress to have a short interview with Henry Morton. 

As Edith entered the room in which he was confined, she 
saw her lover with both arms reclined upon a table, and his head 
resting upon them in a posture of deep dejection. In a moment 
he was at her side, pressing her unresisting hands, and loading 
her with a profusion of thanks and gratitude. In reply to her 
anxious questionings, he told her the circumstances under 
which he had been arrested, and that the charge against him 
was to be investigated before Colonel Grahame of Claver- 
house. 

‘*Claverhouse?” said Edith faintly; ‘“ merciful Heaven! you 
are lost ere you are tried. He wrote to my grandmother that 
he was to be here to-morrow morning ; and some of his ex- 
pressions against those concerned in the murder of the Arch- 
bishop made me shudder, even when I could not guess that— 
that you were to be charged with being a party to the crime.” 

But further conversation was interrupted here by Halliday 
announcing that the visitor should leave at once. 
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When Edith had regained her apartment, she gave way to 
a burst of grief. It was, however, no time for despair; and 
recovering herself from her stupor, she resolved to leave no 
stone unturned on behalf of her unfortunate lover. She ac- 
cordingly, still assisted by Jenny Dennison, despatched a letter 
to her uncle, Major Bellenden, whom she knew to be intimate 
with Claverhouse, asking him to come over in the morning and 
use his influence on behalf of the unhappy Henry Morton. 

Major Bellenden, who had been a friend of Morton’s father, 
did not fail to appear the next morning at Tillietudlem ; and 
shortly after his arrival, Claverhouse himself, in command of 
a large body of chosen troops, entered the castle of Lady 
Margaret in military state, while the ancient walls rang 
again to the flourish of trumpets and the stamp and neigh of 
chargers. 

When Claverhouse had paid his respects to the ladies with 
military politeness, his first act was to receive the report of 
Sergeant Bothwell. Having learned from the sergeant that 
his prisoner was one who had -given shelter to the chief 
member of the gang who had murdered the Archbishop, and 
having made arrangements for his examination, the Colonel 
took his place with the other guests at the banquet which had 
been arranged by Lady Margaret. 

During the entertainment Bothwell entered the room to 
announce that Lord Evandale and a troop of soldiers had 
halted on the highroad with some prisoners. An invitation 
was at once sent to him from Lady Margaret to join the party 
at the castle. As Edith heard of his arrival her heart sprang 
to her lips, for it instantly occurred to her that, through her 
influence over one who had long been her suitor, she might 
find some means of releasing Morton from his present state of 
danger in case her uncle’s intercession with Claverhouse should 
prove ineffectual. Her mind did not long remain in suspense 
on the subject of her uncle’s application ; for no sooner was the 
repast concluded than she saw her aged relative withdraw from 
the company together with Claverhouse into a recess formed 
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by one of the arched windows of the hall. She watched their 
conference with eyes almost dazzled by the eagerness of 
suspense. The two spoke for some time together; but she 
noticed with an agony of alarm that her uncle's words seemed 
to make but little impression on the stern and inexorable com- 
mander. At the end of their conversation, she could distinctly 
hear Claverhouse say, “ It cannot be, Major Bellenden ; lenity 
in his case is altogether beyond the bounds of my commission. 
Sut here comes Lord Evandale with news, as I think.” 

The young lord entered in complete uniform, but with his 
dress disordered, and with his boots spattered, as if by riding 
hard. He announced that a large body of Whigs were in arms 
among the hills, and had broken out into actual rebellion. 
Orders were at once given for the whole troop to prepare for 
an advance; but before leaving the castle, Claverhouse com- 
manded the prisoners to be brought up. 

Lord Evandale, during the interval, approached Miss 
Bellenden to bid her good-bye. He spoke to her of the 
danger that was before him, and the chances of his perhaps 
not seeing her ever again. His words were full of tenderness 
and passion as he sought to obtain from her some expression 
of a corresponding feeling on her part. 

She had now the opportunity she wished to bespeak the 
young nobleman’s intercession and protection for Henry 
Morton, and it seemed the only remaining channel of interest 
by which he could be rescued from impending destruction. Yet 
she felt at that moment as if, in doing so, she was abusing the 
partiality and confidence of the lover. Could she with honour 
engage Lord Evandale in the service of a rival, or could she 
with prudence make him any request, or lay herself under any 
obligation to him without affording ground for hopes which 
she could never realize? The moment was, however, too 
urgent for hesitation. 

She heard Claverhouse from the other side of the hall again 
ordering Bothwell to bring up his prisoner ; and in the words 
she conceived that she heard the death-warrant of her lover. 
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She instantly broke through the restraint which had hitherto 
kept her silent, and implored Lord Evandale for her sake to 
intercede on Morton’s behalf. 

‘By heaven! then,” said Evandale, “he shall not die, if I 
should die in his place,” while at the same moment he took 
her hand in his. _ 

A deep sigh behind her made Edith aware that she was 
observed by Morton, who, heavily ironed and guarded by 
soldiers, was at this moment brought into the room. As their 
eyes met each other, the sad and reproachful expression in 
Morton’s glance seemed to imply that he had altogether misin- 
terpreted what he had seen. There wanted but this to com- 
plete Edith’s distress and confusion. She turned as pale as 
death. Nor did this change escape the attention of Evandale, 
whose quick glance easily discovered that there was between 
the prisoner and the object of his attachment some singular 
and uncommon connection. He resigned the hand of Miss 
Bellenden, and looking again at the prisoner, he noticed for 
the first time that he was the man who had gained the prize at 
the shooting match. He then turned from Edith, and took 
his place at a little distance from the table at which Claver- 
house had seated himself, and remained a silent but not an 
unconcerned spectator of that which passed. 

Now, Morton had been intensely jealous of Lord Evandale 
for some time before this. The birth, fortune, connections, 
and political principles of that young nobleman, as well as his 
frequent visits at Tillietudlem, and his attendance upon Lady 
Margaret and her grand-daughter at all public places, naturally 
pointed him out to the gossips of the countryside as a candi- 
date for the favour of Miss Bellenden. Some observations, 
too, which Jenny Dennison, in a spirit of mischief, occasionally 
dropped, fermented the jealousy which had taken possession 
of Morton’s mind. It was therefore with a sense of over- 
powering resentment and humiliation that he heard Bothwell 
say to him, just before he was brought before Claverhouse, 
that he had some chance of being acquitted, as Lady Margaret's 
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grand-daughter had been begging Lord Evandale to intercede 
for him. 

Still smarting from the effect of the information which 
Bothwell had conveyed to him, he was led before Claverhouse, 
and, on entering the room, beheld Edith and Evandale stand- 
ing apart in private conversation, while the young lord held 
her hand in his. That moment made a singular and instan- 
taneous revolution in Morton’s character. The depth of de- 
spair to which his love and fortunes were reduced, the peril in 
which his life appeared to stand, the transference of Edith’s 
affections, her intercession in his favour, which rendered her 
fickleness yet more galling, seemed to destroy every feeling for 
which he had hitherto lived, but at the same time awakened 
those which had till then been smothered by gentler passions. 
Desperate himself, he determined to support the rights of his 
country, insulted in his person. 

Having cast upon Edith one glance in which reproach was 
mingled with sorrow, he walked firmly to the table at which 
Claverhouse was seated, and without waiting to be questioned, 
- demanded to know by what right he had been arrested. He 
protested with vehemence that he was detained without a legal 
warrant, and on being interrogated by Claverhouse, refused to 
answer any of his questions. 

“It is quite enough,” said Claverhouse calmly; “ your 
language corresponds with all I have heard of you. You have 
five minutes to make your peace with heaven. Bothwell, lead 
him down to the courtyard, and draw up your party.” 

The appalling nature of the conversation, and of its result, 
struck the silence of horror into all but the speakers. Lady 
Margaret was the first to speak, imploring the Colonel to spare 
the young man’s blood. Major Bellenden followed in a 
different tone, saying to Claverhouse that he would have to 
answer for such violence. The stern Colonel, however, re- 
mained quite unmoved by either prayer or menace. 

As he commanded Bothwell for the second time to remove 
the prisoner for execution, Jenny Dennison was heard to cry 
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out, “ Help! for God’s sake help! my young lady is dying.” 
At this exclamation, and seeing Miss Bellenden fall fainting to 
the ground, Evandale, who had been a mute spectator of the 
preceding scene, stepped forward and asked for a few words in 
private with Claverhouse. His request was granted, and the 
two men withdrew into a recess. They spoke for some 
minutes together, during which the young man reminded his 
commanding officer of a service of importance which the 
Evandale family had rendered him. Claverhouse at once 
acknowledged the obligation. 

“*T will hold the debt cancelled,” said Evandale, “if you 
spare your prisoner’s life. I have most urgent reasons for 
what I ask.” 

**You are mad—absolutely mad,” replied Grahame, “to 
think of asking for the release of so dangerous a character 
with the insurgents already in arms against us; but if you ask 
his life he shall have it.” 

He then stepped back to the table, and informed the prisoner 
that his life was for the present safe, through the intercession 
of his friends. 

Morton, stung with the idea that he owed his respite to the 
intercession of a favoured rival, was about to speak, when he 
was hurried out of the room by Bothwell; and before long 
the whole cavalcade had left the castle, expecting to fall in 
with the enemy in little more than two hours. 

After marching for some time Morton found himself fidiig 
beside another prisoner. His surprise was great at learning that 
his companion in misfortune was Cuddie Headrigg, who had 
been arrested, as he himself explained, through no fault of his 
own, but through the ill-timed preaching of his fanatical mother, 
who was herself also a captive, and who seemed destined to 
bring little but misery on her harmless but unhappy son. 

The troops at length entered upon the moorlands; and 
soon after, they had intelligence that the enemy was close at 
hand. 

Before long a patrol appeared returning to the main body in 
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disordered flight, closely followed by some of the enemy, who 
halted on observing the approach of the Life Guards. The word 
was given to advance; and in a few minutes the first lines 
stood on the brow of the hill which they were ascending, and 
which commanded the prospect on the other side. Below 
them, and somewhat beyond the lowest level of the declivity 
which sloped gently down in front, they could see the insurgents 
drawn up for the purpose of abiding battle. 

They seemed to be about a thousand in number, a 
hundred of whom were mounted ; and not more than half of 
them were even tolerably armed. The position they had taken 
up was, however, undoubtedly a strong one, being protected 
from their enemy by a dangerous morass. Claverhouse sum- 
moned his officers for a council before making an attack. 
One was for instant onslaught, another for retreat until rein- 
forcements should arrive, while Lord Evandale recommended, 
in a spirit of mercy to the misguided insurgents, that someone 
should go forward to them with a flag of truce, and offer them 
a free pardon on their laying down their arms. His advice 
was adopted by the commander, and without further delay 
Cornet Grahame was despatched with a trumpeter to make 
the offer. 

As he descended the hill, five or six horsemen, having some- 
thing the appearance of officers, approached the ditch which 
divided the hollow as near as the morass would permit. When 
they were near enough to address, Cornet Grahame delivered 
his message ; but it was refused with indignation by the leader 
of the insurgents. Grahame quickly recognised the speaker to 
be John Balfour of Burley; and he replied that he could not 
take his refusal as the answer of the others who were with him, 
as he had been engaged in the murder of the Archbishop, and 
the free pardon would not extendtohim. Ashe spoke, Burley 
unslung his carabine and held it in readiness. But the Cornet, 
refusing to be intimidated in the performance of his duty, 
raised his voice, and, disregarding the leader, addressed himself 
to the insurgent crowd who stood a little behind him. 
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“I give thee fair warning, young man,” said Burley; “you 
forfeit your safe-conduct if you presume to treat with the army 
except through their officer.” 

But Grahame, unheeding his words, continued to address 
the body of the rebels. 

‘ Then,” said Burley, “the Lord grant grace to thy soul— 
amen!” And as he uttered the words he fired, and the young 
Cornet dropped dead from his horse. 

Claverhouse saw his nephew fall, and, turning to Evandale, 
briefly said, ‘‘ You see the event.”’ 

**T will avenge him or die!” exclaimed Evandale; and, 
putting his horse in motion, he rode furiously down the hill, 
followed by his own troop and that of the Cornet who had 
fallen. Each striving to be foremost to avenge their young 
officer, their ranks soon fell into confusion. It was in vain 
that Claverhouse exclaimed, “ Halt! halt! this rashness will 
undo us.” 

The disaster which the commander had apprehended soon 
took place. The troupers found themselves stuck fast or 
struggling in the morass, while the insurgents from their 
position of safety poured a pitiless and destructive fire upon 
them. Evandale himself escaped, though many of his brave 
companions had fallen about him, and he was soon again at 
the side of Claverhouse, who had followed up the attack with 
his own troop in a more orderly fashion. 

The two armies were now engaged in a desperate contest. 
Men were falling fast on both sides, but chiefly in the ranks of 
Claverhouse, owing to the difficulty of the ground on which 
they fought. When the struggle was at its hottest, Sergeant 
Bothwell, who had been sent round to take the enemy on the 
flank, came face to face with Burley himself. 

“J promised when we last met,” said the rebel leader, “that 
I would lay thy head where thou shouldst never lift it again ; 
and God do so unto me, and more also, if I do not redeem my 


word.” 
The two combatants, equally matched in strength and skill, 
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after exchanging many desperate blows, each receiving and 
inflicting several wounds, grappled together as if with the 
unrelenting impatience of mortal hate, and the two came head- 
long from their horses to the ground. Several horses passed 
over them without their quitting hold of each other, until the 
sword-arm of Bothwell was broken by the kick of a charger. 
He relinquished his grasp with a deep groan, and both 
combatants started to their feet. As Bothwell’s right hand 
dropped helpless by his side, his antagonist, with a laugh of 
savage joy, flourished his sword aloft, and then passed it 
through his adversary’s body. 

Meanwhile, the fight had proved disastrous to the Life Guards, 
and Claverhouse gave the order to retreat. As they fell back, 
the enemy came pouring over the morass, and assailing them 
with renewed determination. Claverhouse himself fought like 
a lion, but even his example could not keep his soldiers from 
at length flying in a disordered panic. 

The prisoners, all this time, had been stationed on the brow 
of the hill, guarded by a few soldiers, each watching with an 
eager anxiety the skirmish which was going on below them. 
When, however, the retreat began, and horsemen came 
galloping past them in disorder, seeking safety from the fire of 
their victorious pursuers, the guard, now only concerned for 
themselves, abandoned their prisoners and joined their flying 
comrades. 

Morton and his companions in captivity, thus left to take 
care of themselves, were about to retire out of range of the 
bullets which were flying about them, when Lord Evandale 
was seen spurring his horse towards the brow of the hill. Just 
as he reached the summit, a shot struck the animal, which fell 
dead beneath him. Two of the foremost horsemen hastened 
up with the purpose of killing him, when Morton rushed 
forward to protect him. He had extricated him from his fallen 
charger, when the two pursuers came up, and one of them 
made a blow at the young nobleman, which Morton parried 
with difficulty, exclaiming to the rider, who was no other than 
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Burley himself, ‘Give quarter to this gentleman, for my sake 
-—for the sake of the man who so lately sheltered you.” 

Burley paused. ‘I give him quarter,” he said, and, setting 
spurs to his horse, continued to pursue the chase. 

Cuddie soon after had captured a riderless charger, which 
he assisted Evandale to mount, urging him to fly while he 
could. 

** Mr. Morton,” said the young nobleman, as he turned to 
ride away, “this makes us more than even. Rely on it, I will 
never forget your generosity. Farewell.” 

While the rebels, having returned from the pursuit, were 
rejoicing over their brilliant success at Loudon Hill, Claverhouse 
and the remnant of his troopers made their way as best they 
could towards Tillietudlem Castle. The news of their defeat had 
already reached Lady Margaret and her friends. Accordingly, 
when Claverhouse again entered the old building, he found 
Major Bellenden in command of the little garrison, and active 
preparations going forward for the purpose of putting the tower 
into a proper state of defence against the attack which might 
at any moment be directed against it. 

Claverhouse gave a short account of the disasters of the 
day, of the losses he had suffered, but was unable to say 
whether Lord Evandale had escaped with his life or not. He 
highly commended Major Bellenden for his soldier-like activity 
in fortifying the castle, and learning that he was short of men, 
consented to leave some of his troopers behind him, with a 
fitting supply of ammunition, while he went off with the 
remainder to collect reinforcements. 

In the meantime, Morton, who still smarted under the ill- 
treatment he had suffered at the hands of the Royalists, had 
thrown in his lot with the insurgents, and had been appointed 
by. Burley one of the members of their council, with the rank 
of captain. He, however, while taking this dangerous step, 
gave Burley distinctly to understand that he would use all his. 
influence to discountenance and condemn any of the more 
violent courses which found favour with the more fanatical. 
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and uncompromising supporters of the Presbyterian cause. 
He would be prepared to carry on the war according to the 
received notions of civilization, but on no other conditions. 

At the first council of war which he attended, it was 
resolved that the next move should be on the Castle of 
Tillietudlem, a stronghold which commanded the pass between 
the more wild and the more fertile country. Strange as it may 
seem, this resolution was one to which Morton had no strong 
objection ; for, though feeling acutely the embarrassment of 
his situation, he consoled himself with the reflection that 
his newly-acquired power in the insurgent army would give 
him, at all events, the means of extending to the inmates of 
Tillietudlem a protection which no other circumstance could 
have afforded to them. 

The castle was by this time in a thorough state of preparation 
to receive any attack which might be made upon it. Lord 
Evandale had succeeded, though not without difficulty, in 
making his way within its walls, and was now in command of 
the garrison there. From him Edith Bellenden had heard the 
first news of Morton, and it was with no little exultation that 
she heard Evandale relate how he owed the preservation of his 
life to the humanity and bravery of herlover. She persistently 
refused, however, at first, to believe the rumour, which was not 
long in reaching the castle, that Morton had joined the rebels 
and turned a traitor to his King and country. When, at length, 
the rumour turned to certainty, sorrow and indignation took 
the place of kindlier feelings in her breast. 

‘‘If he had been unfortunate,” she cried, ‘‘I never would 
have deserted him. I would have forgiven him even if he had 
been unfaithful ; but a rebel to his King, a traitor to his country, 
the associate of cut-throats and common stabbers, I will tear 
him from my heart, if my life-blood should ebb in the effort !"’ 

Before long, the van of the insurgent army began to make 
their appearance on the road which led to the castle. As the 
defenders watched their approach, and were about to fire one 
vf the small cannon which were placed in position on the 
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tower, a single horseman, bearing a flag of truce, was observed 
to advance from the main body. Evandale and Major Bellenden 
went out at once to meet him, and on reaching him were 
handed two papers. One was a summons to surrender the 
tower of Tillietudlem, the other was a letter from Morton to 
the Major, in which the young insurgent captain sought to 
defend his conduct in having joined the rebel forces, and urged 
the advisability of giving up the castle without resorting to 
measures which would lead to violence and bloodshed. 

On reading the letter, Major Bellenden denounced the 
writer as an ungrateful, rebellious traitor, and informed the 
bearer that he might return to the mob from which he came 
and bid them do their worst. : 

The ambassador had scarcely reached the insurgent ranks, 
when a general discharge of firearms was directed against the 
defenders upon the battlements. Under cover of this fire a 
column of picked men, led by Burley in person, forced their 
way to the first barricade by which the avenue was defended. 
So determined was the assault that they soon carried the 
position. Their further advance was, however, checked by a 
second barricade ; and here they were exposed to a destructive 
fire from the castle, under which they were compelled to 
retreat. 

The next attack was made with more caution, and was 
attended with a greater measure of success: for the rebels 
drove the defenders back as far as the third and last barricade. 

Evandale could now no longer restrain his patience, and 
although his arm was in a sling, he charged with a few soldiers 
who had been kept in reserve in the courtyard of the castle. 
On both sides they fought with fury and desperation, while the 
castle was enveloped with smoke, and the rocks rang to the 
cries of the combatants. In the midst of this scene of confusion, 
the voice of Jenny Dennison was heard crying out that the 
castle had been entered from behind, whereupon the defenders 
thought it best to retire within the walls, leaving the enemy 
in possession of the exterior defences. Their retreat was 
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unmolested, and there was no attempt on either side to renew 
the action that day. 

The leaders of the piesinenun army had a serious consulta- 
tion the same evening. Their followers were becoming dis- 
heartened by the loss which they had sustained in the attempt 
to capture the petty fort, and, in obedience to a generally 
expressed desire, it was resolved to move the main body of 
their forces against Glasgow, and Henry Morton was nominated 
as the commander of the expedition. A chosen body of five 
hundred. men, under the command of Burley, were to remain 
to carry on the siege. It was in vain that Morton said that he 
had the strongest personal motives for desiring to remain near 
Tillietudlem ; the council had determined the matter, and 
Burley would listen to no argument against it. 

The next morning, at break of day, the insurgent forces 
broke up their encampment, and commenced their march on 
Glasgow. On reaching the city they found Claverhouse 
intrenched in its very midst, and the attack they pate on his 
position was easily repulsed. 

Notwithstanding his success, the Royalist commander shortly 
after evacuated the place, and marched towards Papo 
and the insurgents occupied Glasgow. 

There was now a pause in the military movements on both 
tides ; and Morton, taking advantage of the opportunity, and 
being deeply anxious about the defenders of Tillietudlem 
Castle, set out for Milnwood attended by the faithful Cuddie, 
who had now become his servant. 

As. he reached his uncle’s house, he learned that the old 
man had left for Edinburgh. He also learned that the Castle 
of. Tillietudlem was still untaken, although Lord Evandale had 
been made prisoner, and was to be hanged by Burley’s orders 
the following morning, unless in the meantime the place was 
surrendered. 

Without waiting to hear more, Morton immediately mounted 
his horse again, and hastened to the rebel camp. On being 
admitted to Burley’s quarters, an angry interview took place, 
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the Covenanter being strongly in favour of putting his prisoner 
to death, while Morton strenuously protested against the com- 
mission of so shocking acrime. In the end, the custody of 
Lord Evandale was given over to Morton, until the council 
should decide which course should be adopted. 

Cuddie Headrigg, who in the meanwhile had managed to 
see Jenny Dennison, now told his master that things in the 
castle were going very badly with the defenders. Their pro- 
visions were all but exhausted, and the troopers were inclined 
to mutiny. Morton at once visited Evandale in his place of 
confinement, and offered to liberate him on parole in order 
that he might inform the inmates of Tillietudlem that they 
should have a safe-conduct on condition of instant surrender. 
Evandale and his followers should have a free pass to Edin- 
burgh to the Duke of Monmouth, for the purpose of laying 
before him as Lieutenant-General of Scotland a petition from 
the insurgents containing the grievances which had occasioned 
the insurrection, a redress of which being granted, Morton 
assured him that the great body of the rebels would lay down 
their arms. | 
. Lord Evandale gladly consented to undertake this peaceful 
mission, and set out at once for the castle. He did not arrive 
a moment too soon. The troopers had already broken out 
into open mutiny, and were about to disarm and overpower 
Major Bellenden and the others. ‘The appearance of their 
officer, however, at once changed the scene, and the insubor- 
dinate cowards shrank back in silence and ashamed. The 
sergeant was ordered into custody and made a prisoner, and 
good order again restored. .Evandale then announced the 
message of which he was the bearer, and, there being no help 
for it under the circumstances, hasty preparations were made 
for evacuating the castle. Long ere the dawn the inmates 
were on their way towards the north, escorted by four of the 
insurgent horsemen ; and when the sun arose, the scarlet and 
blue colours of the Scottish Covenant floated from the keep of 
Tillietudlem. - : 
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When Burley discovered that Lord Evandale had been 
liberated by Morton, his fury knew no bounds. It galled him 
to the quick that a beardless youth should have procured the 
surrender of the place, for which he had himself been so long 
and unsuccessfully struggling; and he determined that he 
would one day be revenged for the trick which had been 
played upon him. In this angry frame of mind he led the way 
to Tillietudlem, where he seized upon the plate and other 
valuables for the use of the army, ransacked the charter-room 
and other receptacles for family papers, and treated with con- 
tempt the remonstrances of those who reminded him that the 
terms granted to the garrison had guaranteed respect to private 
property. 

Morton had in the meantime made his way back to the 
main body of the insurgents near Hamilton, where they were 
soon joined by the forces which had been engaged in besieging 
Tillietudlem. Before long, news reached the camp that the 
royal army, having been recruited from England by a large 
detachment of the King’s Guards, and some Highland regi- 
ments, were about to take the field. The rebel forces, how- 
ever, presented but a sorry appearance of discipline. Since 
their victory at Loudon Hill, dissensions of every kind had 
been at work in their untrained ranks, and even amongst the 
leaders there had been disagreements and open quarrels, 
which augured ill for their prospects of success in the next 
engagement in which they should be involved. 

A guard had been posted at the long and narrow bridge of 
Bothwell, over which the enemy must necessarily advance to 
the attack; but, like the others, they were divided and dis- 
heartened, and, entertaining the idea that they were posted on 
a desperate service, they even meditated withdrawing them- 
selves to the main body. . 

A serious engagement was now imminent between the two 
armies. On the Royalist side, the preparations were in every 
way complete ; and the Life Guards were thirsting to wipe out 
the disgrace which they had suffered in their late conflict. 
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The Presbyterian army, on the other hand, instead of being 
drawn up in line of battle, and listening to the commands of 
their officers, were crowding together in a confused mass, 
everyone vociferating and nobody listening. In the midst of 
this clamour and confusion, the columns of the enemy were 
seen directing their march upon the bridge. 

Morton at once led the way against them, followed by 
about a hundred young men; and Burley with a larger 
number marched hastily in the same direction. In a.few 
minutes after they had joined battle. The royal soldiers 
shouted, the Highlanders yelled, the cannon began to fire 
on one side, and the musketry on both, and the bridge of 
Bothwell and the banks adjacent were involved in wreaths 
of smoke. 

The first attack was repulsed with heavy slaughter, and a 
second was no more successful. At length, however, as the 
assailants became more determined, and as the cannon were 
directed against the defenders of the bridge, their efforts to 
maintain the position began to slacken. The ammunition, 
too, was running short, and messages, commanding and im- 
ploring succours and supplies, were in vain despatched to the 
main body of the Presbyterian army, which remained inactively 
drawn up in the open fields in the rear. Morton and Burley 
fought in the very front of their followers, but those behind 
began to shrink from the combat, and fly singly or in parties of 
two or three. Morton now galloped back for the purpose of 
bringing down the cavalry, but they refused to follow him. In 
the meantime, Burley and those with him had been driven from 
their post, and the whole forces of the King came pouring over 
the bridge. The broken spirits and disheartened courage of 
the Covenanters were unable to endure the charge of the 
cavalry, attended with all its terrible accompaniments of sight 
and sound, and in less than five minutes the horsemen were 
mixed with them, cutting and hewing without mercy. The 
voice of Claverhouse was heard even above the din of conflict 
exclaiming: “Kill, kill! No quarter! Think on Richard 
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Grahame!” and the whole field presented one general scene of 
confused slaughter, flight, and pursuit. 

Burley continued to fight with desperate determination until 
he received a bullet which broke his sword-arm ; when turning 
his horse’s head, he retreated out of the confusion. Morton 
also, who now saw that the continuing his unavailing efforts to 
rally the fliers could only end in his own death or captivity, 
extricated himself from the press in company with his attendant, 
Cuddie, and got into the open country. 

Evening had fallen, when the two fugitives gained the moor- 
land and approached a solitary farmhouse. They could hear 
the murmuring of human voices inside; but all the lower 
windows were closely secured, and when they knocked at the 
door no answer was returned. Morton called to the party 
within ; but, finding his entreaties disregarded, he pushed 
asunder the shutters of one of the windows, and, followed by 
Cuddie, stepped into the large kitchen, from which the voices 
had been heard. They found themselves in the company of 
ten or twelve armed men. In the gloomy countenances illu- 
minated by the firelight Morton had no difficulty in recognising 
several of those Presbyterian zealots who had most distin- 
guished themselves by their intemperate opposition to all 
moderate measures. As they stirred neither tongue nor hand 
to welcome their brethren in misfortune, Morton began to 
think of retreating; but, on turning his head, observed with 
some alarm that two strong men had silently placed themselves 
behind him. Cuddie in the meantime had escaped ; and, 
assured that his master was badly in need of assistance, he 
mounted a horse and rode off to look for it. 

The fanatics in the house now assailed Morton with violent 
and menacing words. They accused him of endeavouring to 
make peace with their enemies, of having deserted Burley at 
the bridge, of having saved the life of Lord Evandale and the 
others who formed the, garrison at Tillietudlem, and, refusing 
to listen to anything he could say in his own defence, over- 
powered and bound him. They would spare his life, they 
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said, for that day, as it was the Sabbath ; but when the twelfth 
hour should strike, he would assuredly be put to death. A 
dead and stern silence succeeded, and then the fanatics ranged 
themselves around a large oaken table, placing Morton amongst 
them, bound and helpless, in such a manner as to be opposite 
to the clock which was to strike his knell. 

As the hands approached the fatal hour, the sound of horses’ 
feet was heard outside, and in a few minutes after the doors 
and windows were forced open, and the red coats of the 
troopers appeared in the apartment. 

‘Have at the bloody rebels! Remember Cornet Grahame!” 
was shouted on every side. The lights were struck down, 
pistol-shots were fired; and Morton in the confusion and 
turmoil was thrown down. He was raised after awhile by 
Cuddie, who, as he relieved him from his bonds, told him how 
he had met Claverhouse’s party, and brought them on with 
him, as his master would be sure to get better treatment from 
them than from the fanatics of his own faction. 

When the desperate affray had ceased, Claverhouse turned 
his attention to Morton, and there was politeness, and even 
kindness, in the manner in which he addressed him. He 
informed him that he was a prisoner-of-war, at the disposal of 
the King and the Council, but that he should be treated with 
no incivility, and that it would be sufficient if he gave his 
parole that he would not attempt to escape. 

On the following morning Claverhouse and his party set 
out on their march towards Edinburgh. Morton rode in his 
immediate company for a great part of the way ; and he was 
able to gather from his conversation with him that the stern 
general, as he now was, was much interested in his fate. At 
length they approached the Scottish capital, where the Council 
was already sitting. Morton and his faithful attendant, Cuddie 
Headrigg, together with another prisoner, were brought with- 
out delay before this august body. When the case against 
Morton was called on, no evidence was produced to in- 
criminate him. A bond only was read by the clerk, in which 
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General Grahame of Claverhouse and Lord Evandale en- 
tered themselves as securities that Henry Morton: should 
go abroad and remain in foreign parts until his Majesty’s 
pleasure was further known. And the prisoner willingly 
signed the record to testify that he accepted these favourable 
terms. 

Cuddie Headrigg was dealt with in even a more lenient 
spirit. But their unfortunate fellow-prisoner, who gloried to 
the last in the part he had played in the rebellion, was cruelly 
tortured, and executed within half an hour from the time 
when sentence of death was pronounced upon him. 

When the Council broke up, Morton was driven by Claver- 
house himself to the quayside, where a boat was waiting for 
him. As he parted from the General, who again thanked him 
for his behaviour to his friend Lord Evandale, some letters 
were put into his hand. He read them while the vessel was 
being unmoored, and the white sails swelled out before a 
favourable north-west wind. The city and port from which he 
sailed soon became undistinguishable in the distance; the 
hills by which they were surrounded melted finally into the 
blue sky, and Morton was separated for several years from the 
land of his nativity. 

During these years of absence, great and sweeping changes 
took place at home. The Revolutionary Government came 
into power, with King William at its head. The Whig party 
in Scotland, so long persecuted and suppressed, were now 
triumphant ; while their former oppressors, the Jacobites, were 
in their turn crying out against the very same forms of perse- 
cution in which they had themselves so freely indulged but a 
little time before. Of the Scottish people, the Highlanders 
alone forcibly resisted the new order of things, and were in 
arms in a considerable body under the Viscount of Dundee, 
to which title Claverhouse had in the meantime been raised. 
Their disorders were, however, confined within their own 
frontiers, and did not greatly disturb the general tranquillity of 
the country. | 
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Such was the state of parties in Scotland immediately subse- 
quent to the Revolution. 

It was on a delightful summer evening, about six years after 
the time wher Morton left Scotland, that a stranger, well 
mounted, and having the appearance of a military man of 
rank, approached a farmhouse some little distance from Both- 
well Bridge. It was occupied by Cuddie Headrigg, our old 
acquaintance, who had been married several years before to 
his sweetheart, Jenny Dennison, and was now the father of a 
family of youngsters who were playing be‘ore the cottage at 
which the stranger reined up his horse. 

The traveller expressed a desire to speak with Headrigg, 
and, on his coming out, said he wished to learn something of 
the state of the country, and of the people who lived in the 
neighbourhood some years before. He inquired particularly 
after Henry Morton, and was informed that he had been lost 
in the vessel in which he sailed to Holland. 

The stranger next inquired, after considerable hesitation, 
after Lord Evandale, and was told that he was not yet married ; 
but that he had been betrothed to Miss Bellenden, and would 
soon be her husband. Lady Margaret and her grand-daughter, 
continued Cuddie, had seen great changes since the rough 
times began, and had been turned out of the old tower, and 
had lost their property, which was now in the hands of one 
Basil Oliphant ; and to make things worse with them, Major 
Bellenden was some time dead. 

The stranger then asked if he could have a bedroom for the 
night, and was accommodated with a bed-chamber in a small 
house a little distance from Cuddie’s cottage, to which Jenny 
led him. The room, she informed him, was used at times by 
Lord Evandale. It was connected on one side with a little 
china cabinet, which opened to the garden, and on the other 
with a saloon, from which it was only separated by a thin 
wainscot partition. 

When the traveller had retired to this apartment, Jenny, 
with much alarm, exclaimed to her husband, “Oh, Cuddie ! 
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I doubt we're ruined folk! Wha d’ye think yon gentleman 
is? It’s Miss Edith’s first joe,* your own old master.” 

Cuddie would, on the moment, have rushed to greet Henry 
Morton, for whom he had a real attachment, but was pre- 
vented by his wife, who urged him not to recognise him, or 
breathe a word about his being alive, as it would only bring 
trouble upon them all. 

The next morning two ladies on horseback arrived at the 
house, whom, to Jenny’s utter confusion, she recognised as 
Miss Bellenden and Lady Emily Hamilton, a sister of Lord 
Evandale. They went at once into the saloon which was next 
to the bed-chamber which Morton occupied, and before long 
were joined by Lord Evandale himself. As Evandale came in, 
his sister left the room. 

The young lord proceeded at once to explain to his be- 
trothed why he had wished to meet her where they were. 
His friend Claverhouse, he said, had been killed in battle 
fighting for King James; and as few now remained to lead 
the party, he had himself to raise his followers, and leave at 
once. Before he went away he was anxious that their marriage 
should be celebrated, so that, in case he fell, his wife should 
possess his property. The former chaplain of his regiment 
was in attendance ; and as Cuddie and his wife could act as 
witnesses, the marriage might be kept secret until his return. 
To these proposals Edith listened with coldness. She re- 
minded her lover that, when consenting to be his bride, she 
made it a condition, that she should not be pressed to a hasty 
accomplishment of her promise. But he would listen to no 
arguments of such a kind, and, believing that she had at last 
yielded to his entreaties, left the room to make the necessary 
preparations. ; 

When his sister returned, Miss Bellenden was in tears and 
deadly pale. After a little, however, she found her voice, and 
said, though not without a painful struggle, that she had now 
made up her mind to do as Lord Evandale had asked her. 


* Lover. 
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She would no longer, she said, indulge fruitless regret and 
painful remembrances ; nor should any vain illusions recall 
the memory of other days. 

As she spoke the words, she slowly raised her eyes, which 
had before been hidden by her hand, to the latticed window, 
uttered a dismal shriek, and fainted. Her companion turned 
her eyes in the same direction, but saw only the shadow of a 
man which seemed to disappear from the window. 

It was a considerable time before they could restore Miss 
Bellenden to sense and motion, and even then her language 
was wild and incoherent. 

“Press me no farther,” she said to Lord Evandale; “it 
cannot be; heaven and earth, the living and the dead, have 
leagued themselves against this ill-omened union.” She then 
implored him to forgive her for dealing untruly with him, and 
breaking her solemn engagement. 

“ But,” she exclaimed, “the fault is not mine; you have not 
my love, and I cannot marry you without a sin! I saw him. 
I saw Henry Morton stand at that window. Ask your sister if 
she did not see him as well as I. I know what has called him 
up ; he came to upbraid me, that, while my heart was with him 
in the deep and dead sea, I was about to give my hand to 
another. My lord, it is ended between you and me, be the 
consequences what they will; se cannot marry whose union 
disturbs the repose of the dead.” 

Lord Evandale could only conclude that Edith had lost her 
reason; but he soon had additional cause for distressful 
anxiety when she was declared to be dangerously ill. He 
therefore determined that he would not leave the place until 
she was pronounced to be in safety. 

In the meantime, Morton had mounted his horse and 
ridden wildly away. He had been an unwilling listener to all 
that had passed between Edith and Lord Evandale, and after- 
wards between her and Evandale’s sister. On hearing her say 
that she had made up her mind to consent to the marriage 
taking place, he had approached the window to get one last 

14 
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look at the woman he had never ceased to love, and he parted 
from the house, conscious that he was still beloved by Edith, 
yet compelled by faith and honour to relinquish her for ever. 

Now, Morton, during his residence abroad, had once written 
to Miss Bellenden. It was to bid her farewell for ever, and to 
conjure her to forget him. He had requested her not to 
answer his letter, yet he half hoped, for many a day, that she 
might transgress his injunction. The letter never reached her, 
and Morton, ignorant of its miscarriage, could only conclude 
himself laid aside and forgotten, according to his own self- 
denying request. On returning to Scotland he had learned 
that Edith was betrothed to Lord Evandale, and in a manly 
and generous spirit had determined not to disturb their 
arrangements by asserting a claim, never sanctioned by the 
consent of friends, and barred by a thousand circumstances of 
difficulty. As his way led him by the house of his old servant, 
he could not resist pausing at the cottage to learn, if possible, 
the real progress which Lord Evandale had made in the 
affections of Miss Bellenden—alas ! no longer his Edith. He 
had learned what he wished to know in the accidental manner 
already described. 

As he continued his headlong career from the place where 
he had looked his last upon the woman he loved, he remem- 
bered what Cuddie had told him of Lady Bellenden having 
been turned out of her old home, and he at once concluded 
that it must have been some of Burley’s work. He determined 
he would seek him out. Burley himself had given him, when 
leaving Scotland, an address where he could obtain informa- 
tion of him if he ever returned, and to this place Morton now 
directed his steps. He found it, after some difficulty, and 
learned there that Burley was living in a wild mountain cave, 
shut off from any communication with the outside world. To 
this solitary dwelling-place he procured a guide to lead him, 
and in it he found the stern fanatic, but little altered from what 
he had formerly been, with his clasped Bible in one hand, and 
his drawn sword in the other. 
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Morton told him the business on which he had come, and 
Burley did not deny that he had been the means of depriving 
Lady Margaret of her tower and estates. He produced a 
paper by which, he said, he could restore the rightful owner to 
her property, but on hearing from Morton that his object was 
to enrich Lord Evandale and his bride, he denounced his old 
colleague as a tame and gall-less puppet, and casting the paper 
into the heap of red charcoal beside him, trampled it down 
with the heel of his boot. Morton sprang forward to snatch 
it, but was seized and held by Burley until the deed was 
reduced to a cinder. They then quitted hold of each other, 
and the enthusiast, rendered fiercer by the contest, glared on 
Morton with an eye expressive of frantic revenge. 

‘‘Thou hast my secret,” he exclaimed; “thou must be mine 
or die !” 

‘*T contemn your threats,” said Morton ; “I pity you, and 
leave you.” 

But as he turned to retire, Burley stepped before him, pushed 
the oak trunk, which formed the only approach to the cavern, 
from its resting-place, and, as it fell thundering and crashing 
into the abyss beneath, drew his sword, and barred the way, 
calling on him to fight, yield, or die. 

“T will not fight with the man that preserved my father’s 
life,” said Morton ; and so speaking, and ere Balfour was 
aware of his purpose, he sprang past him, and leaped clear 
across the fearful chasm which divided the mouth of the cave 
from the rock on the opposite side. 

He made his way hurriedly back towards the inn from where 
he had obtained his guide. Before he reached it, he was met 
by the old woman who owned it, who told him that she haa 
overheard some soldiers in the house concocting a plot to 
murder Lord Evandale, and she implored him to hasten away 
and warn him of his danger. Without a moment’s delay, 
Morton had saddled his horse, and was galloping to Glasgow 
for assistance. Once only he stopped—to write a note to Lord 
Evandale, telling him of the danger in which he stood ; and: 
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having handed it, with some money, to a messenger, he hastily 
pursued his journey. 

On the morning following the day on which Miss Bellenden 
had received such an unexpected shock from the sudden 
apparition of her lover, Lord Evandale announced his deter- 
mination to leave the house. The signal for a rising of the 
Highlanders was to be given as soon as he had appeared 
amongst them, and being pledged to lead them, his duty now 
prevented him from turning back. In vain his sister and Miss 
Bellenden endeavoured to dissuade him from going, and 
while they were so engaged, the messenger whom Morton had 
sent reached the house. Unhappily, however, having spent 
the money given to him in drink, and not being in a fit con- 
dition to see either Lady Margaret or Evandale, he was turned 
away from the door with the note still in his pocket. 

Not long after, Cuddie burst into the room, terror and haste 
in his countenance: “ Oh, my lord, hide yourself! A party of 
horse, headed by Basil Oliphant, have beset the outlets of the 
house !” 

“Oh, hide yourself, my lord !” echoed Edith in an agony of © 
terror. ) 

‘TJ will not, by heaven !” answered Evandale. ‘‘I will make 
my way, were he backed by a regiment; tell Halliday and 
Hunter to get out the horses ;” and bursting from them, he 
rushed out and mounted his own. Followed by his servants, 
he rode composedly down the avenue ; while Cuddie snatched 
down a gun, and followed him on foot. As soon as Evandale 
appeared, Oliphant’s party spread themselves a little, as if 
preparing to enclose him. Their leader stood fast, supported 
by three men, all well armed, two of whom were dragoons, the 
third in dress and appearance a countryman. But to anyone 
who had seen him before, the strong figure and stern features 
of the third attendant were unmistakable for those of Balfour 
of Burley. 

As Evandale approached them, and was in the act of de- 
manding why they had thus beset the road, Oliphant called out, 
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‘Shoot the traitor !” and the whole four fired their carabines 
upon the unfortunate nobleman. He reeled in the saddle, 
and fell from his horse mortally wounded. Hunter fired at 
random ; but Halliday, with steadier hand, took aim at one of 
the dragoons, and shot him dead on the spot. At the same 
instant, a shot from behind the hedge, discharged by Cuddie, 
still more effectually avenged Lord Evandale, and Basil 
Oliphant was stretched lifeless on the ground. At this instant 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard, and a party of soldiers, 
accompanied by Morton and a civil magistrate, appeared on the 
fatal field. 

A hasty call to surrender in the name of God and King 
William was obeyed by all except Burley, who turned his 
horse and attempted to escape. Pursued by the soldiers, he 
reached Bothwell Bridge; but the gates were shut and guarded. 
Baffled in his flight, he made for a place where the river seemed 
passable, and plunged into the stream, the bullets of his 
pursuers whizzing round him. As he returned to the bank, 
wounded, a dragoon laid hands on him. Burley grasped his 
throat, as a dying tiger seizes his prey, and both losing the 
saddle in the struggle, came headlong into the river, and were 
swept down the stream. Their course might be traced by the 
blood which bubbled up to the surface. Their corpses were 
taken out a quarter of a mile lower down the Clyde; and as 
Balfour’s grasp could not have been unclenched without cutting 
' off his hands, both were thrown into a hasty grave, which is still 
marked by a rude stone. 

While the soul of this stern enthusiast flitted to its account, 
that of the brave and generous Lord Evandale was also released. 
Morton had flung himself from his horse upon perceiving his 
situation, to render his dying friend all the aid in his power. 
Evandale knew him, for he pressed his hand, and, being unable 
to speak, intimated by signs his wish to be conveyed to the 
house. This was done with all the care possible, and he was 
soon surrounded by his lamenting friends. But the clamorous 
grief of Lady Emily was far exceeded in intensity by the silent 
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agony of Edith. Unconscious even of the presence of Morton, 
she hung over the dying man; nor was she aware that Fate, 
who was removing one faithful lover, had restored another as 
if from the grave, until Lord Evandale, taking their hands in 
his, pressed them both affectionately, united them together, 
raised his face, as if to pray for a blessing on them, and sunk 
back and expired in the next moment. 

The marriage of Morton and Miss Bellenden was delayed 
for several months, as both went into deep mourning on 
account of Lord Evandale’s death. But they were wedded 
in the end. Lady Margaret was restored to her fortune and 
her castle, as heir to her cousin Basil Oliphant, who died with- 
out a will; and Cuddie, with rapturous delight, again entered 
upon the cultivation of the mains of Tillietudlem, and the oc- 
cupation of his original cottage. 
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** Now choose,” he said, ‘‘ if you will have this hall floated with blood, or if you will 
grant me this interview with my affianced bride.” Page 234. 
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THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 


ve; AVENSWOOD CASTLE, in Scotland, had for a 
L: — long time been the lordly residence of an ancient 
and powerful family, the head of which was known 
: by the title of the Master of Ravenswood. After 
many years of splendour, however, a great change had come 
over the fortunes of the house, and towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century the last proprietor found himself com- 
pelled, through lack of means, to part with the old family seat, 
and to remove to a lonely tower, which, from the summit of 
the rough and sea-beaten crag: on which it stood, looked out 
on the boisterous German Ocean, while a stranger settled 
down in the castle of his ancestors, who had become, by pur- 
chase, the owner of Ravenswood and its surrounding domains. 
Sir William Ashton, the new owner, was a man who had 
risen to wealth and political importance some few years before, 
and he had been rewarded for his services to the Government 
of the day by being appointed to the office of Lord Keeper of 
Scotland. As may well be supposed, the exiled Master of 
Ravenswood had but little love for the new occupant of his 
old home. The feeling of resentment, however, which he 
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entertained towards the stranger was rendered doubly bitter by 
his knowing that the man who had become owner of his castle 
had proved himself to have been one of the chief causes which 
led to the downfall and misfortune of his now impoverished 
house. 

Lady Ashton, Sir William’s wife, was a woman of stately and 
majestic appearance, and of agreeable address and manners, 
but at the same time one who was seldom mentioned 
in the terms of love or affection. The interest of her family, 
if not her own, seemed the only motive of all her actions. 
Even her husband, it is said, regarded her with respectful awe 
rather than confiding attachment. Their union was crowned 
with several children, of whom three survived. One, the 
eldest son, was absent on his travels; the second, a girl of 
seventeen, Lucy by name, and the third, a boy about three 
years younger, resided with their ag at the Castle of 
Ravenswood. 

From the time at which Sir William had become owner of 
the Ravenswood estates, a long and costly lawsuit had gone 
on between him and the late proprietor concerning various 
points to which some former transactions had given rise, and 
which were successively determined in favour of the wealthy 
and powerful competitor. The death of the exiled and un- 
successful suitor, whose thread of life had been long wasting, 
at length closed the litigation, and his son, Edgar Ravens- 
wood, who witnessed his dying agonies, heard the curses which 
he breathed against his adversary as if they had conveyed to 
him a legacy of vengeance. 

On the morning after the day on which the late Master of 
Ravenswood was laid in the grave, Sir William Ashton and his 
daughter Lucy were walking in the well-wooded park which 
stretched along the hill behind the castle. After strolling 
together for some time, they approached a poor and half- 
ruinous cottage, in front of which was seated an old blind 
woman. Her figure was tall, commanding, and but little bent 
by the infirmities of old age ; and her dress was neat and clean, 
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while her features expressed strong sense, deep reflection, and 
a character of sober pride, which appeared to argue a conscious 
superiority to those of her own rank. 

‘* My father, Alice, is come to see you,” said Miss Ashton, 
addressing her as one whom she had long known. 

Some conversation took place between Alice and the Lord 
Keeper, and the old woman, in answer to the questions which 
he put to her, gave him a short account of her life, which, she 
said, had been full of sorrow. She was an Englishwoman by 
birth, but had been sixty years on the Ravenswood estate. 
Mentioning the name of the late proprietor, her tone became 
solemn and impressive. ‘ My lord,” she said, “take care what 
you do; you are on the brink of a precipice ; you have driven 
matters hard with the House of Ravenswood. Believe a true 
tale—they are a fierce house, and there is danger in dealing 
with men when they become desperate.” 

“What mean you ?” said Sir William. ‘* Young Ravenswood 
would not have recourse to personal violence ?” 

**God forbid I should say so!” she answered. “I know 
nothing of the youth but what is honourable and open. 
Honourable and open, said I?—I should have added, free, 
generous, noble ; but he is still a Ravenswood, and may bide 
his time. I say, beware of him.” 

The words she spoke and the manner in which they were 
uttered made a deep impression on the mind of the Lord 
Keeper, and although he endeavoured to disguise from Alice 
the nature of his apprehensions, he did not at all succeed. 
His voice was changed in its accent as he replied to her, that 
the Master of Ravenswood was a man of honour ; and having 
said so, he rose hastily and left the place. He walked for 
nearly a quarter of a mile in profound silence, nor did his 
daughter venture to interrupt his meditations. 

‘Why do you look so pale, Lucy ?” said her father, turning 
suddenly round and breaking silence. 

His daughter, thinking it right to appear ignorant of the 
meaning of all that had passed between Alice and her father, 
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replied that she was afraid of the wild cattle, which grazed in 
that part of the extensive chase through which they were now 
walking, and which were well known to be very dangerous. 

She had scarcely replied, when a bull, stimulated perhaps by 
the scarlet colour of Miss Ashton’s mantle, detached himself 
suddenly from the herd some distance from them and ap- 
proached them, bellowing from time to time, and tearing up 
the sand with his horns, as if to lash himself up to rage and 
violence. 

Aware of the danger of their position, the Lord Keeper drew 
his daughter’s arm under his own, and began to walk fast along 
the avenue, in hopes to get out of sight and reach of the 
animal. But, encouraged by the appearance of flight, the bull 
now began to pursue them at full speed. Assailed by a danger 
so imminent, Sir William continued to support and drag onward 
his daughter until, her fears altogether depriving her of the 
power of flight, she sunk down by his side in a faint; and 
when he could no longer assist her to escape, he turned round 
and placed himself betwixt her and the raging animal, which, 
advancing in full career, was now within a few yards of them. 

It seemed inevitable that the father or daughter, or both, 
should have fallen victims to the impending danger, when a 
shot from the neighbouring thicket arrested the progress of the 
animal. Stumbling forward with a hideous bellow, he rolled 
on the ground under the impetus of his motion within three 
yards of the astonished Lord Keeper, his limbs darkened with 
the black death-sweat and quivering with a last convulsion. 

Lucy lay senseless on the ground, her father almost equally 
stupefied, so rapid and unexpected had been the transition from 
the horrid death which seemed inevitable to perfect security. 
As he gazed on the animal, terrible even in death, a man, 
dressed as a huntsman, with a short gun in his hand, stepped 
out from among the branches of the thicket. The Lord 
Keeper saw that he was a stranger. In a few hurried words he 
directed him to carry the young lady to a neighbouring foun- 
tain, while he went back to Alice’s hut to procure more aid. 
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The man to whose timely interference they had been so much 
indebted, raised Lucy from the ground in his arms, and convey- 
ing her through the glades of the forest, by paths with which he 
seemed well acquainted, stopped not until he laid her in safety 
by the side of a pellucid fountain, whose waters gushed forth 
between the broken sculpture and moss-grown stones with 
which it had been ornamented in better days. 

It was a spot which, according to the tradition of the country, 
had been for years past fatal to the Ravenswood family; and 
for a Ravenswood to drink of the well, or even to approach its 
brink, was looked on as an act that only foreboded evil. 

It was on this ominous spot that Lucy Ashton first drew 
breath after her long and almost deadly swoon. Her words 
were wild and unconnected when she awoke from her trance, 
and she seemed scarcely to realize the danger from which she 
had escaped. The stranger endeavoured to assure her of her 
father’s safety, but she believed him with difficulty and hesi- 
tation. She asked the name of her protector; but he did not 
satisfy her. 

After some time Sir William came up, followed by some 
others. He embraced his daughter in ecstasy, and then en- 
deavoured to express his gratitude to the man who had preserved 
them. 

“This gentleman,” he said, “ will, I am sure, permit us to 
request e 

‘ Request nothing of Mx, my lord,” said the stranger, in a 
stern and peremptory tone. ‘‘I am the Master of Ravens- 
wood.” 

There was a dead pause of -surprise, not unmixed with less 
pleasant feelings. The Master wrapped himself in his cloak 
and bowed haughtily towards Lucy, muttering a few words of 
courtesy, and turning from them, was immediately lost in the 
thicket. 

Now, on the evening of the day when the Lord Keeper 
and his daughter were saved from such imminent peril, two 
strangers were seated in a private apartment of a small obscure 
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inn about three miles from the Castle of Ravenswood, and as 
far from the ruinous tower of Wolf’s Crag, which was now the 
home of Edgar Ravenswood. 

They were waiting, with folded arms and looks of anxious 
expectation, for the arrival of the young master. From the 
little that passed between them it was plain that they were 
no friends of the man whom they had appointed to meet, and 
were only intending to make use of him for their own purpose, 
which was to get him to go abroad with them and join the army 
of the Pretender in foreign parts. 

The two were aware that the Master of Ravenswood had 
gone that day with the object of meeting Sir William Ashton, 
and of upbraiding him on his tyrannous and heartless conduct ; 
and they were in hopes that the death of the Lord Keeper 
would be the result of such a meeting ; in which case young 
Ravenswood would be obliged, for his own protection, to leave 
the country, and so help them in carrying out their plans. 

Great was their disappointment, therefore, when the Master 
at length entered the room and announced to them that he 
had seen Sir William ; that nothing had happened between ° 
them ; that he had altered his mind, and did not intend, for 
the present at least, to leave the country. He then left the 
apartment, remounted his horse, and was heard to ride off. 

He had not gone far on his road towards Wolf’s Crag, when 
he was overtaken by Bucklaw, the younger stranger, who, in a 
bullying tone, demanded satisfaction from him for the manner 
in which he and his friend Craigengelt had been treated. 

The Master of Ravenswood was not a man to decline a 
contest under such circumstanees ; and the two dismounted 
and drew their swords. Bucklaw, though a dexterous master 
of his weapon, had lost his temper, and fought with incon- 
siderate eagerness ; while the Master, possessed of equal skill, 
fenced with much greater composure, and remained chiefly on 
the defensive. At length, in a desperate lunge, Bucklaw’s 
foot slipped, and he fell at the mercy of his opponent. 

‘““Take your life, sir,” said the Master of Ravenswood, re- 
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fusing to avail himself of his opportunity ; “if I have offended 
you, I heartily ask your pardon.” 

And before many moments the two had shaken hands and 
forgotten their quarrel. 

A messenger now came riding up to tell them that there 
were folk at the inn who were looking for Bucklaw, and who 
had arrested his companion. 

“Ride home to Wolf’s Crag with me,” said Ravenswood to 
his late opponent. ‘There are places in the old tower where 
you might lie hid, were a thousand men to seek you.” 

And Bucklaw readily accepting the invitation, the two rode 
off together by a wild and unfrequented path. 

When they had ridden for some time, the roar of the sea 
announced their approach to the cliffs on the summit of which 
stood the solitary castle which was now the home of the Master 
of Ravenswood. The pale moon, as it shone out after con- 
tending with fleeting clouds, gave them a view of the lonely 
tower, situated on a projecting precipice that beetled on the 
German Ocean, the billows of which, with a sombrous and 
heavy sound, were dashing against the rocky beach at a pro- 
found distance beneath. 

Although the night was not far advanced, there was no sign 
of living inhabitant about this forlorn abode, excepting that one 
of the narrow windows showed a small glimmer of light. After 
many knockings and repeated shouts, the heavy door was at 
length unbolted, and old Caleb Balderstone, the only male 
servant that remained to the House of Ravenswood, stood 
before the impatient travellers. 

As they entered the great vaulted hall, it was indeed a scene 
of desolation. The large oaken table was still as it had been 
left on the day of the late Lord’s funeral, encumbered with 
overturned pitchers, black-jacks, pewter stoups and flagons. 
Broken glasses strewed the stone floor with their fragments, 
portions of the black cloth hangings were still suspended at 
intervals around the walls—all intimating the careless confusion 
which had concluded the mournful revel. 
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Ravenswood apologized regretfully to his guest. ‘ But,” 
he said, “ this room was riotous when it should have been sad ; 
it is a just retribution that it should now be sad when it ought 
to be cheerful.” 

They left the disconsalate apartment, and went upstairs. 
Their supper was a frugal one, and Bucklaw had little oppor- 
‘tunity of indulging his love for wine before retiring for the 
night to the cold and gloomy apartment which was to serve 
him at once as a hiding-place and a bedchamber. 

For several days he remained an unwilling inmate of 
this comfortless abode. He soon tired of his confinement ; 
and became in consequence a moody and discontented com- 
panion. Ravenswood, at no time too desirous of his guest’s 
society, was thus left a good deal to his own gloomy reflec- 
tions. In his solitary hours his mind reverted often to Lucy 
Ashton ; and as the depths and violence of that revengeful 
passion, by which he had been actuated in seeking an inter- 
view with the father, began to abate by degrees, he looked 
back on his conduct to the daughter as harsh and unworthy 
towards a female of rank and beauty. Her looks of grateful ~ 
acknowledgment, her words of affectionate courtesy, had 
been repelled with something which approached to disdain ; 
and if the Master of Ravenswood had sustained wrongs at the 
hand of Sir William Ashton, his conscience told him they had 
been unhandsomely resented towards his daughter. When his 
thoughts took this turn of self-reproach, the recollection of 
Lucy Ashton’s beautiful features, rendered yet more interesting 
by the circumstances in which their meeting had taken place, 
made an impression upon his mind at once soothing and 
painful ; and a sense of his own harsh conduct towards the 
daughter of his enemy naturally induced him, as if by way of 
recompense, to invest her with even more of grace and beauty 
than perhaps she could actually claim. | 

He still clung to a resolution which he had formed to leave 
Scotland. Yet, though such was his purpose, he remained 
day after day at Wolf’s Crag without taking measures for its 
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execution. He had, however, written to a kinsman, a rich and 
powerful Marquis, intimating his intention to go away ; but the 
answer he received from this nobleman, while expressing an 
opinion against his leaving the country at present, gave him to 
understand that there were some matters on which his relatives 
anxiously desired an interview with him, the particulars of 
which he did not wish to commit to a letter. 

Day after day the Master of Ravenswood and his guest 
continued to while away as best they could their monotonous 
existence, when one morning Bucklaw rushed into his host’s 
apartment to announce that there was a hunt going forward 
just outside the castle. A few minutes later he had saddled 
his horse, and was galloping down the steep path which led 
from the tower. Ravenswood followed, and before long the 
two had made their way to the spot where the blast of the 
horn announced that the stag’s career was nearly terminated. 

As the huntsman withdrew the hounds from the throttled 
stag, he presented his knife to a fair female form on a white 
palfrey, who had up till then remained some distance off. 
She wore a black silk riding-mask, which was then a common 
fashion, but the richness of her dress as well as the mettle and 
form of her palfrey pointed her out as the principal person in 
the field. 

When Ravenswood, who followed a short space behind his 
friend, joined the crowd of huntsmen, he was accosted by an 
elderly horseman wearing a scarlet cloak buttoning high upon 
his face, while his hat was unlooped and slouched. Having 
replied to the stranger’s observation, the Master of Ravenswood 
began to move homeward, but was surprised to find that the 
man who had addressed him continued to ride by his side. 
As they approached the Castle of Wolf’s Crag, Ravenswood 
hinted to his companion that their roads lay in a different 
direction ; but ere he could disengage himself the young lady 
who wore the mask came up to join the stranger, followed by 
her servants. 

The old man addressed her as daughter, and was about to 

15 
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introduce her to Ravenswood, when the clouds, which had 
been long lowering above them, were lit up by a flash of 
lightning followed by a distant thunder-peal. 

The horse of the fair huntress becoming impatient and 
restive, Ravenswood had no choice but to take hold of her 
bridle and assist her in managing the unruly animal. 

The storm now increased, and Ravenswood found it impos- 
sible to refuse the shelter of his castle to the lady and her 
father, although but little desirous that the outside world 
should have an opportunity of witnessing the poverty of his 
household. He accordingly led the way up the hill to Wolf’s 
Crag, where poor Caleb, as he opened the gate and beheld 
the strangers enter, could only conclude that his master had 
gone clean out of his senses. 

As Ravenswood conducted his guests into the great and 
desolate hall, now rendered gloomier and darker by the growing 
thunderstorm, he turned to the stranger and said : 

‘Tt is time, methinks, that I should know who they are that 
-have thus highly honoured my ruined dwelling.” | 

The young lady remained silent and motionless, and the 
father was seemingly too embarrassed to make any reply As he 
undid the cape of his coat and raised his beaver from his face, 
still unable to find the words he wished to utter, Ravens- 
wood’s impatience could control itself no longer, and he said : 

“TI perceive that Sir William Ashton is unwilling to announce 
himself in the Castle of Wolf’s Crag.” 

‘J had hoped it was unnecessary,” said the Lord Keeper, 
relieved from his silence ; ‘‘and I am obliged to you, Master of 
Ravenswood, for breaking the ice at once, where circumstances 
—unhappy circumstances, let me call them—rendered self- 
introduction peculiarly awkward.” 

He then proceeded to express his own and his daughter’s 
gratitude for the opportunity given them of thanking the brave 
man to whom he and she both owed their lives. 

Ravenswood, as he listened to his words, stood for some 
time irresolute. Neither the feelings which he had begun 
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to entertain towards Lucy Ashton, nor the hospitality due to 
his guests, were able entirely to subdue the deep passions 
which arose within him at beholding his father’s foe standing 
in the hall of the family of which he had, in a great measure, 
accelerated the ruin. It was only on hearing Lucy herself 
utter a few words of gratitude to him that he found himself 
able to express his happiness at having an opportunity to afford 
her shelter under his roof. He then saluted her, as the 
ceremonial of the time enjoined upon such occasions. Their 
cheeks had touched, and were withdrawn from each other ; 
Ravenswood had not quitted the hand which he had taken in 
kindly courtesy, when the apartment was suddenly illuminated 
by a flash of lightning which seemed absolutely to swallow the 
darkness of the hall. Its disappearance was almost instantly 
followed by a burst of thunder, so sudden and dreadful that 
the old tower rocked to its foundation, and every inmate con- 
cluded it was falling upon them. It might seem as if the 
ancient founder of the castle were bestriding the thunderstorm, 
and proclaiming his displeasure at the reconciliation of his 
descendant with the enemy of his house. 

It required the efforts of both the Lord Keeper and Ravens- 
wood to keep Lucy from fainting ; and in her now delicate state 
of health, it was impossible to think of renewing her journey. 

The Master surrendered his own apartment for the use of 
Miss Ashton; and Mysie Balderstone, the old housekeeper, 
dressed in a black satin gown which had belonged of yore to 
the Master’s grandmother, went to attend her as lady’s-maid. 

On the following morning the reconciliation between the 
Lord Keeper and the Master of Ravenswood, which had com- 
menced under such strange circumstances, was still further 
cemented. Sir William Ashton, who possessed all the tact 
and cleverness of a statesman, had no very difficult task in 
persuading his young and innocent host that his conduct 
towards both his father and himself was far from being as harsh 
and tyrannous as the -young man had long believed it to have 


been. 
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He had, in fact, made the best possible use of the accidental 

storm in effecting even a more complete reconciliation than 
he had ever hoped to bring about. Events had occurred some 
time before his visit to Wolf’s Crag which made the Lord Keeper 
desirous of becoming friends with Ravenswood. He had 
learned that his possession of the estates and castle, which he 
‘now occupied, was not by any means so secure as he had 
fancied ; and hecame to know that, if there should happen to be 
a change of Government, the interests of the Master would be 
strenuously supported by his relative the Marquis, by whose 
influence and aid Ravenswood might possibly be restored to 
the house and domain of which his family had been dispossessed. 
Coupled with such apprehension was the fear of personal 
violence at the hand of the now homeless Master, a fear by 
which he had been continually haunted since the day when old 
Alice had warned him in such impressive tones against the 
fierceness of the house of Ravenswood. 
It was, therefore, with a feeling of considerable satisfaction 
that Sir William noticed, during his stay at Wolf’s Crag, how 
deeply interested in his daughter the young Master was be- 
coming. He determined as far as possible to encourage him 
in his attentions, feeling certain, from what he was able to 
observe, that there would be neither difficulty nor objection 
on Lucy’s part to an alliance with Ravenswood. 

The morning’s conversation ended by Ravenswood’s being 
persuaded that the Lord Keeper had, in reality, been so far his 
friend that he had exerted all his great influence in repelling 
a charge of treason which Craigengelt, Bucklaw’s boon com- 
panion, had offered to prove against him ; and by his accept- 
ing an invitation to become the guest of Sir William for some 
days at his old home, Ravenswood Castle. The preparations for 
leaving Wolf’s Crag were soon made. Ravenswood, before he 
started, communicated to o!d Caleb his purpose to ride with 
the Lord Keeper as far as Ravenswood Castle, and to remain 
there for a day or two, 

“The mercy of Heaven forbid!” said the old serving-man, 
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turning deadly pale. It wassome time before the Master could 
get him to explain what he meant by words which seemed so 
strange. When at length he did explain them, he told his 
master that an old prophecy was running in his head ; and his 
voice quivered as he faltered out the lines : 
‘When the last Laird of Ravenswood to Ravenswood shall ride, 
To woo a dead maiden to be his bride, 


He shall stable his steed in the Kelpie’s flow, 
And his name shall be lost for evermoe.’ 


But his warning fell upon unheeding ears ; and soon after the 
party left the tower. 

The old butler looked long after his master, often clearing 
away the dew as it rose to his eyes, that he might as long as 
possible distinguish his stately form from those of the other 
horsemen. “Close to her bridle-rein—ay, close to her bridle- 
rein,” he muttered to himself as they passed into the distance ; 
and with a heavy heart he returned to his duties in the lonely 
tower. 

It was dark by the time the Lord Keeper’s party entered 
the avenue of Ravenswood Castle; and the huge elm-trees 
were sighing to the night-wind, as if in sympathy with the heir 
of their ancient proprietors, who now returned to their shades 
in the society, and almost in the retinue, of their new master. 
Some feelings of the same kind oppressed the mind of the 
Master himself. He gradually became silent, and dropped a 
little behind the lady, upon whom he had hitherto waited with 
such devotion, his thoughts dwelling gloomily on the hour 
when he had accompanied his father as he left the castle, 
never again to return to it. 

Other thoughts, however, soon succeeded, when Ravens- 
wood found himself welcomed in the now luxurious castle, 
surrounded by every comfort, and smiled on by Lucy Ashton, 
the beauty of whose countenance seemed to him now more 
exquisite than it had ever seemed before. 

When two days had .passed, Ravenswood remembered that 
he had not yet paid a visit to old Alice, who had been in 
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other days a devoted servant of his house. He accordingly 
set out to call upon her, accompanied by Lucy and her 
brother Henry, who was then a boy of fifteen. As they ap- 
proached the hut, the blind old woman was on her accustomed 
seat, basking in the beams of the autumn sun. Turning 
towards them, she said: 

‘‘T hear your step, Miss Ashton, but the gentleman who 
attends you is not your father.” 

_“Why, Alice, may it not be my father’s ?” answered Lucy. 

“Tis a young man’s step I hear,” replied the blind woman. 
* And, could I give credit to so strange a thought, I should 
Say it was the step of a Ravenswood.” 

‘*T am indeed the Master of Ravenswood, Alice, the son of 
your old master,” said Lucy’s companion. 

“You!” replied the old woman, with almost a scream of 
surprise. ‘You here—in this place, and thus accompanied? 
But what do you here, Master of Ravenswood? What do you 
in your enemy’s domain, and in company with his child? 
What have you to do with Lucy Ashton? why should your 
steps move in the same footpath with hers? Young man, he 
who aims at revenge by dishonourable means——” 

‘Be silent, woman!” said Ravenswood sternly. ‘‘ Know 
‘that this young lady has not on earth a friend who would ven- 
ture farther to save her from injury or from insult.” 

“ And is it even so?” said the old woman, in an altered but 
melancholy tone. ‘Then God help you both !” 

‘Amen, Alice,” said Lucy, who had not comprehended the 
import of what the blind woman had hinted. Miss Ashton 
then left with her brother, promising to wait at the Mer- 
maiden’s Well, while Ravenswood remained to speak with the 
old woman alone. 

‘And you, too, are angry with me for my love?” Alice said 
to him. ‘You are come hither, Edgar Ravenswood, either 
_ in fatal anger or in still more fatal love.” 

“In neither,” said Ravenswood, “I give you mine honour— 
I mean, I assure you.” 
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She noticed his hesitation, and answered: “It is so then, 
and therefore she is to tarry by the Mermaiden’s Well! Often 
has it been called a place fatal to the race of Ravenswood, 
but never was it likely to verify old sayings as much as on 
this day.” 

‘* Alice,” said the Master, who began to think the old woman 
had some secret cause for uttering her dark warnings, “tell 
me distinctly where my danger lies, if you are aware of any 
which is tending towards me.” 

The blind woman paused. “I will speak the truth,” she 
said at length; “I will tell you the source of my apprehen- 
sions—Lucy Ashton loves you, Lord of Ravenswood!” And 
SO saying, she arose, and tottering to her hut, went in and 
closed the door, leaving Ravenswood to his own reflections. 
Before long he was again at Miss Ashton’s side. She was 
sitting by the ancient fountain alone. 

“My madcap brother,” she said, ‘“‘ has left me, but I expect 
him back in a few minutes.” 

Ravenswood sat himself down on the grass, at some little 
distance from her, and both were silent for a short space. He 
had been deeply impressed by the words of warning uttered 
by old Alice, and, in spite of what she had told him of Lucy’s 
feelings towards him, felt that he was likely to forgive too 
readily the injuries which had been done to his dead father, if 
he continued to remain any longer in the presence of Miss 
Ashton, or to encourage her in a passion which, if recipro- 
cated, must lead to his being for ever precluded from avenging 
his father’s wrongs. At length he said: “This fountain has 
been: thought a fatal spot to my family; I fear I have some 
reason to term it so, for it was here I first saw Miss Ashton— 
and it is here I must take my leave of her for ever.” 

‘To take leave of us, Master!” she exclaimed. 

“There is a fate on me,” he answered, “and I must go, or 
I shall add the ruin of others to my own.” 

- “Yet do not go from us, Master,” said Lucy; and she laid 
her hand in all simplicity and kindness upon the skirt of his 
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cloak, as if to detain him. ‘You shall not part from us. My 
father is powerful, and has many friends—do not go till you 
see what his gratitude will do for you.” As she spoke, she 
covered her face with her hands, and the tears, in spite of her, 
forced their way between her fingers. 

Ravenswood begged her forgiveness for his roughness to 
her, and implored her to forget him. But each attempt which 
he made to explain his purpose of departure only proved a 
new evidence of his desire to stay ; until at length, instead of 
bidding her farewell, he gave his faith to her for ever, and 
received her troth in return, while their lips as well as their 
hands pledged the sincerity of their affection. They broke 
betwixt them a thin broad piece of gold ; and Lucy said, as she 
hung the piece of gold round her neck, and concealed it with 
her handkerchief, “Never shall this leave my bosom until 
you, Edgar Ravenswood, ask me to resign it to you; and while 
I wear it, never shall my heart acknowledge another love than 
yours.” With like protestations, Ravenswood placed his por- 
tion of the coin opposite to his heart. And leaving the fatal 
fountain, they returned to the castle. : 

Sir William, who had been alarmed by the length of their 
stay, met them in the hall. Both made some attempt to ex- 
plain their delay ; but their confusion did not escape the obser- 
vation of the subtle lawyer, who plainly saw how matters stood 
with them. He did not, however, seem to notice anything. 

Ravenswood gladly prolonged his visit; and for several days 
the lovers continued to enjoy each other’s society to the full. 
Their happiness, however, was not destined to last long. 
Word had been brought to Lady Ashton, who was away from 
home, that young Ravenswood was now a constant companion 
of her daughter, and that Sir William was lending his en- 
couragement to these attentions. 

Her haughty temper blazed into fury as she heard the 
rumour; and scarcely believing that her husband could dare 
so much in her absence, she set out at once for Ravenswood 
Castle. Her haste to return was so great that she arrived at 
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home before even a whisper of her expected arrival had 
reached the family. The Lord Keeper was in a condition of 
trembling consternation when he recognised her carriage 
driving up the avenue ; and Lucy, who knew but too well her 
mother’s harsh and unsympathetic nature, turned deadly pale 
in her foreboding terror, as she thought that all her happiness 
was likely now to end. 

Almost at the same moment that Lady Ashton reached the 
castle, its doors were opened to another visitor, whose coming 
had been for some time expected, the Marquis who has been 
mentioned before as the kinsman of the Master of Ravenswood. 
He had come to discuss some matters of business with Sir 
William, but even his presence did not prevent the austere 
lady-ruler of the house from taxing her lord with the duplicity 
of his conduct in having entertained the son of their old enemy, 
and having allowed him to engage the affections of their 
daughter, without ever having communicated with his wife 
upon the subject. She would listen to no remonstrances, she 
would accept no apology ; her mind was made up, and young 
Ravenswood should leave the castle that very day. 

As Sir William refused to have any hand in conveying so 
insulting a message to his guest, his wife sat down and 
hastily wrote a few lines, which she ordered a servant to carry 
to Ravenswood. 

The result was what might have been expected. Ravens- 
wood left the castle immediately, without even bidding 
good-bye to any of the inmates, while the Marquis, to whom 
he had passed on the letter, did not conceal his indignation 
at the unhandsome manner in which his relative had been 
treated. The diplomatic nobleman thought it well, however, 
for his own purposes, to stay for the night at the castle, 
but announced his intention of leaving on the following 
morning. 

Filled with indignation and regret, the Master of Ravenswood 
left the house where his gloomy life had for some little time 
past been brightened into happiness. At first he spurred his 
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early the next day. He told Ravenswood that he had done all 
he could with the parents of Miss Ashton for the purpose of 
advancing his suit. He had pointed out, he said, the great 
advantages that were likely to accrue to the family of the 
Lord Keeper by consenting to such an alliance as was pro- 
posed; but all his efforts had been in vain, for, although 
Sir William had expressed a liking for his daughter’s suitor, 
Lady Ashton had spurned every proposal of mediation with 
haughtiness and determination. The Marquis recommended 
his kinsman, under the circumstances, to try to forget Lucy 
Ashton, and to renounce the idea of an alliance which could 
hardly be pursued without a certain degree of degradation. 
The only answer, however, which Ravenswood gave him was 
that, so long as Miss Ashton continued to prefer him in his 
poverty to the wealthier suitors whom her friends recommended, 
his love for her would know no change. 

A messenger now arrived at the inn with some letters of 
importance for the Marquis. They contained news of an 
approaching change of Government which the Marquis had 
been for some time expecting, and which was likely to result 
in his being offered at no distant date a position of great 
influence and pre-eminence. On reading the good news, his 
first act was to assure Ravenswood that any interest which he 
might command would be at the service of his kinsman ; and 
as the two drove away together, he mentioned to the Master 
that if all turned out as he now expected, he would be in a 
position to appoint him to an important office beyond sea, 
which could only be entrusted to a person of rank, talent, and 
confidence, and which could not but prove both honourable 
and advantageous to him. | 

It need hardly be said that the prospect of such employ- 
ment was highly acceptable to the Master of Ravenswood, who 
hailed with pleasure the hope of emerging from his present 
state of poverty and inaction, into independence and honour- 
able exertion. 

In no long time after, the Marquis and his young friend 
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reached Edinburgh. The political crisis had already taken 
place, and the Tory party were in power. 

Amongst those who lost their office by reason of the change 
of Government was Sir William Ashton, who was now no 
longer Lord Keeper.. He was, besides, threatened with an 
appeal to the House of Peers against the judicial sentences 
under which he held the Castle and Barony of Ravenswood. 
The Master was, however, unwilling that he should be com- 
pelled to give up the estates, provided that he consented 
to the marriage of Lucy Ashton with the rightful owner ; and 
he wrote to Sir William, requesting his permission for their 
union, and assuring him of his willingness to put the settle- 
ment of all matters between them upon such a footing as Sir 
William himself should think favourable. 

The same messenger was charged with a letter to Lady 
Ashton, asking her to forget ancient prejudices and misunder- 
standings, and to believe that Edgar Ravenswood was a friend 
to her and to her family. 

A third letter Ravenswood addressed to Lucy. It con- 
tained the strongest protestations of continued affection, and 
amongst other things dwelt upon the approaching change of 
the writer’s fortunes, as chiefly valuable by tending to remove 
the impediments to their union. 

To each of these three letters the Master of Ravedaesod 
received an answer, but by different means of conveyance, and 
certainly couched in very different styles. 

Lady Ashton’s reply was insolent and distant. It informed 
her correspondent that she had made arrangements for the 
marriage of Miss Ashton with another, and requested that he 
would not further trouble them. 

Sir William’s answer showed him to be ina very puzzling 
predicament. He spoke of his high value and regard for his 
dear young friend, the Master of Ravenswood, but begged 
him to remember that he had never given any encouragement 
to the engagement with his daughter. Both Lady Ashton and 
her son, Colonel Douglas Ashton, he said, were strongly 
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opposed to such a union, and it was in consequence impossible 
for Sir William to adopt a course which would lead to a fatal 
breach in his family. Time, the great physician, he hoped, 
would mend all. 

Lucy Ashton wrote only a few lines, in which she asked him 

not to write again till better times, as the risk was great. “I 
am sore beset,” she said, “ but I will be true to my word, 
while the exercise of my reason 1s vouchsafed to me. That 
you are happy and prosperous is some consolation, and my 
situation requires it all.” The note was signed “L. A.” 
- This letter filled Ravenswood with the most lively alarm. 
He made many attempts, notwithstanding her prohibition, to 
convey letters to Miss Ashton, and even to obtain an inter- 
view ; but his plans were frustrated, and he had only the 
mortification to learn that effectual precautions had been 
taken to prevent the possibility of their correspondence. The 
Master was the more distressed by these circumstances, as it 
became impossible to delay his departure from Scotland upon 
the important mission which had been confided to him. 
Before his departure, however, he left the full control of his 
affairs in the hands of the Marquis, from whom he extorted a 
promise, that he would compromise the proceedings in 
Parliament, providing Sir William should he disposed to agree 
to a union between him and Lucy Ashton. 

Twelve months passed away since the Master of Ravens- 
wood's departure for the Continent ; and in the meantime 
great changes took place in the affairs of Sir William’s 
family. 

Ever since the change of Government which had led to Sir 
William’s loss of the office of Lord Keeper, Lady Ashton had 
set her heart on making Bucklaw her son-in-law. An aunt, to 
whose property he had long been hoping to succeed, had died, 
and he was now in full possession of the vast Girnington 
estates, which lay at some little distance from Ravenswood 
Castle. 

Every effort which an unscrupulous and designing parent 
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could make had been made by Lady Ashton to induce her 
daughter Lucy to consent to marry Bucklaw. Every device 
had been resorted to which was calculated to turn her against 
her old lover, and awaken an interest, or at least a spirit of 
toleration, towards the vulgar and worthless creature who was 
now proposed to her as a husband. Rumours, cunningly 
devised, were studiously repeated in her ear, that Ravenswood 
was about to marry a foreign lady, and that his prolonged 
stay beyond sea was occasioned by his new engagement. Any 
letters which he wrote to Lucy were regularly intercepted by 
her mother, and burnt on being read ; while care was taken 
that any letter which Lucy might write to her lover should 
never pass further than the boundary of the castle. The very 
fact of Miss Ashton’s never having received a line from 
Ravenswood was urged upon the unhappy girl as a proof that 
the Master had forgotten his engagement. And so at length, 
sore pressed on every side, like some poor wounded deer at 
bay, her strength growing weaker by degrees, her mind almost 
unhinged, she was driven to consent to listen to the proposal 
of Bucklaw, but in her mother’s presence. 

She listened in silence to what he had to say, hardly seem- 
ing to comprehend his words; and only when Lady Ashton 
implored her to speak for herself could she be induced to 
Say : 

“TI have promised to obey you; but upon one condition. 
If my unhappy engagement be restored, you shall dispose of 
me as you will; till then I should commit a heavy sin in the 
sight of God and man in doing what you require.” 

“But, my love,” said her mother, “if this man remains 
obstinately silent ?” 

“ He will not be silent,” answered Lucy; “it is six weeks 
since I sent him a double of the letter you dictated for me by 
a sure hand.” 

Her mother heard her words with undisguised astonishment ; 
but Bucklaw, who in reality had no desire to marry Lucy 
without her own consent, and who still possessed some spirit 
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of fair-play, at once consented to wait for some little time 
before getting his final answer. 

It was accordingly agreed between him and Lady Ashton, 
that the marriage settlements should be signed and sealed on 
St. Jude’s Day; and having made such progress with his suit, 
the Laird of Girnington took his leave. 

Day crept away after day, and week after week. St. Jude’s 
Day arrived, the last and protracted term to which Lucy had 
limited herself, and there was neither letter nor news of 
Ravenswood. 

On the morning agreed upon, Bucklaw arrived at the castle 
attended by his trusty friend, Craigengelt, for the completion 
of the proposed espousals, and for signing the necessary deeds. 
It was determined that the marriage should be solemnized 
upon the fourth day after signing the articles, a measure 
adopted by Lady Ashton in order that Lucy might have as 
little time as possible to recede. There was no appearance, 
however, on her part, of any inclination to such a course. She 
heard the proposed arrangement with the calm indifference of 
despair, or, rather, with an apathy arising from the oppressing 
and stupefied state of her feelings. 

Before noon on the appointed day, Lucy had suffered her- 
self to be attired for the occasion in a dress of white satin, 
her hair being arranged with a profusion of jewels, whose 
lustre made a strange contrast to the deadly paleness of her 
complexion. 

The only persons in the apartment where the solemnity was 
to take place were, besides Lucy and her mother, Sir William 
Ashton and Colonel Douglas Ashton, his son, Bucklaw in 
bridegroom trim, Craigengelt, and the Rev. Mr. Bide-the-bent, 
a Presbyterian clergyman. 

At a signal from Sir William, the clergyman invited the com- 
pany to join him in a prayer for a blessing upon the contract 
now to be solemnized. 

Sir William then signed the deed, and was followed by his 
son and Bucklaw. 
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It was now Miss Ashton’s turn to sign the writings, and she 
was guided by her watchful mother to the table for that pur- 
pose. At her first attempt she began to write with a dry pen, 
and when the circumstance was pointed out, seemed unable, 
after several attempts, to dip it in the massive silver inkstand 
which stood before her. Lady Ashton’s vigilance hastened to 
supply the deficiency, and Lucy, page after page, signed her 
name to the fatal deed. 

As her last signature was being traced, the hasty tramp of a 
horse was heard at the gate, succeeded by a step in the outer 
gallery, and a voice, which, in commanding tone, bore down 
the opposition of the menials. The pen dropped from Lucy’s 
fingers as she exclaimed, with a faint shriek, ** He is come! he 
is come!” And as the door flew open, the Master of Ravens- 
wood entered the apartment. 

He planted himself full in the middle of the room opposite 
the table at which Lucy was seated, on whom, as if she had 
been alone in the chamber, he bent his eyes with a mingled 
expression of deep grief and indignation. His dress was 
travel-soiled and deranged by hard riding. He had a sword 
by his side, and pistols in his belt. His slouched hat, which 
he had not removed at entrance, gave an additional gloom to 
his dark and sorrowful features. He said not a single word, 
and there was a deep silence in the company for more than 
two minutes. 

It was broken by Lady Ashton, who demanded to know the 
cause of this unauthorized intrusion. 

‘That is a question, madam,” said her son, ‘‘ which I have 
the best right to ask.” And he immediately challenged 
Ravenswood to a duel. 

Upon this Bucklaw interposed, asserting that he had a prior 
right to satisfaction from the intruder. But Ravenswood 
turned sternly towards them, and announced that he would be 
ready for them both at the proper time ; then turning to Miss 
Ashton, he added, in a softer tone: “Is ¢#a# your handwriting, 
madam ?” extending her last letter towards her. 

16 
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A faltering “Yes” seemed rather to escape from her lips 
than to be uttered.as a voluntary answer. 

“ And is ¢his also your handwriting ?” extending towards her 
their mutual engagement. 

Lucy remained silent. Terror, and a yet stronger and more 
confused feeling, so utterly disturbed her understanding, that 
she probably scarcely comprehended the question that was put 
to her. 

Her father was about to interfere, but Ravenswood checked 
him. : . 
_ “Sir William Ashton,” he said, “I pray you and all who 
hear me that you will not mistake my purpose. If this young 
lady of her own free will desires the restoration of this contract, 
as her letter would seem to imply, there is not a withered leaf 
which this autumn wind strews on the heath that is more 
valueless in my eyes. But I must and will hear the truth from 
her own mouth ; without this satisfaction I will not leave this 
spot. Now choose,” he said, drawing his sword with the right 
hand, and with the left taking a pistol from his belt and 
cocking it, “choose if you will have this hall floated with 
blood or if you will grant me this interview with my afhanced 
bride.” 

All recoiled at the sound of | his voice and the determined 
action by which it was accompanied. The clergyman was the 
first to speak, and, in deference to his intervention, the Master 
consented to hear Miss Ashton’s answer in his presence and 
that of her mother. 

As the others left the room, Ravenswood sheathed his sword 
and returned his pistol to his belt. 

“Do you know me, Miss Ashton ?” he said, as he raised his 
hat from his forehead and gazed upon Lucy. “I am still 
Edgar Ravenswood—that Ravenswood who, for your affection, 
renounced the dear ties by which injured honour bound him 
to seek vengeance on the oppressor of his house and: the 
murderer of his father—that Ravenswood to whom you granted 
the solemn engagement which you now desire to cancel.” 
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Lucy’s bloodless lips could only falter out the words, “ It 
was my mother.” | 

“ Master of Ravenswood,” said Lady Ashton, “ you see ‘the 
incapacity of my daughter to answer you ; but I will reply for 
her. Here is the contract which she has this morning sub- 
scribed in presence of this reverend gentleman.” 

Ravenswood gazed at the deed as if petrified. “Did Miss 
Ashton sign it without compulsion ?” he said, looking vane 
the clergyman. 2 

“‘T vouch it upon my sacred character.” 

** Then,” said Ravenswood sternly, “I shall waste no more 
words in useless remonstrance or reproach. There, madam,” 
he said, laying down before Lucy the signed paper and the 
broken piece of gold, “there are the evidences of your first 
engagement. I will trouble you to return the corresponding 
tokens of my ill-placed confidence.” 

Lucy returned the scornful glance of her lover ‘with a gaze 
from which perception seemed to have been banished; yet she 
seemed partly to have understood his meaning, for she raised 
her hands as if to undo a blue ribbon which she wore around 
her neck. She was unable to accomplish her purpose, but 
Lady Ashton cut the string asunder, and, with a haughty 
curtsey, she delivered to Ravenswood both the broken piece of 
gold and the written counterpart of the lovers’ engagement. 

As he took them from her, he strode to the chimney and 
threw both into the fire, stamping upon the coals with the heel 
of his boot as if to insure their destruction. “I will no 
longer,” he then said, “be an intruder here.” And, saying so, 
he left the room. 

Having mounted his horse, he rode slowly down the avenue. 
When he had passed the upper gate, he turned and looked 
fixedly towards the castle, then set spurs to his steed and 
galloped wildly away. 

After the dreadful scene that had taken place, Lucy ‘was 
taken to her own chamber, where she remained for some 
time in a state of absolute stupor. On the ensuing day.she 
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seemed to have recovered ; but her recovery was followed by 
a sort of flighty levity that was foreign to her character, and 
which was at times chequered by fits of deep silence and 
melancholy. She never alluded to the interview with Ravens- 
wood. It seemed doubtful even if she was conscious of it, 
for she was often observed to raise her hands to her neck, as 
if in search for the ribbon that had been taken from it, and 
mutter when she could not find it, “ It was the link that bound 
me to life.” 

Meanwhile the preparations for the marriage were pressed 
forward, and the wedding-day at last arrived. When the cere- 
mony had been performed, a banquet of unbounded profusion 
succeeded. A dance in the great hall followed. The instru- 
ments now played their loudest strains ; the dancers pursued 
their exercise with all the enthusiasm inspired by youth, 
mirth, and high spirits, when a cry was heard so shrill and 
piercing, as at once to arrest the dance and the music. All 
stood motionless; but when the yell was again repeated, 
Colonel Ashton, followed by Sir William and Lady Ashton, and 
one or two others, rushed towards the room from which the 
terrifying sounds proceeded. On opening the door, the body 
of the bridegroom was found lying on the threshold, and all 
around was flooded with blood. Bucklaw, who still breathed, 
was raised from the ground, and transported to another apart- 
ment. After searching for some time in vain for Lucy, Sir 
William and his assistants discovered something white in the 
corner of the great old-fashioned chimney of the chamber. 
Here they found the unfortunate girl, crouching down, her 
head -gear dishevelled, her clothes torn and dabbled with 
blood, her eyes glazed, and her features convulsed into a wild 
paroxysm of insanity. When she saw herself discovered, she 
gibbered, made mouths, and pointed at them with her bloody 
fingers, with the frantic gestures of an exulting demoniac. 

' The unhappy bride was soon overpowered, but not without 
the use of some force. As they carried her over the threshold, 
she looked down and uttered the only articulate words she had 
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yet spoken, ‘*So you have ta’en up your bonny bridegroom ?” 
She was conveyed to a more retired apartment, where she was 
secured, as her situation required, and closely watched. The 
unutterable agony of the parents, the horror and confusion of 
all who were in the castle, surpass description. All through 
the night the bride remained delirious. In the morning 
she fell into a state of absolute insensibility, When evening 
came she awoke from her trance, with some appearance of 
calmness, yet so soon as she put her hand to her neck as if 
to search for the fatal blue ribbon, a tide of recollections 
seemed to rush upon her, which her mind and body were alike 
incapable of bearing. Convulsion followed convulsion, till 
they closed in death, without her being able to utter a word 
explanatory of the fatal scene. 

The deadly weapon was found in the chamber smeared 
with blood. It was the same dagger which young Henry 
should have worn on the wedding-day, and which his unhappy 
sister had probably contrived to secrete on the succeeding 
evening. 

The friends of Bucklaw anxiously awaited his recovery, in 
the hope that he would throw some light upon this dark story. 
They were, however, disappointed. 

‘TI wish you all,” he said, when pressed for explanation, 
‘to understand that I have neither story to tell nor injuries 
to avenge.” 

Some time afterwards he went abroad, and never returned to 
Scotland ; nor was he ever known to hint at the circumstance 
attending his fatal marriage. 

In the misty dawn of an autumnal morning, the body 
of Lucy was carried to the grave. But few attended the 
melancholy ceremony. Amongst them was a stranger, dis- 
guised and muffied, in deep mourning. When the burial 
service was ended, Colonel Ashton approached the unknown 
mourner, and, taking him aside, addressed him : 

“I cannot doubt that I speak to the Master of Ravens- 
wood, and to the murderer of my sister.” 
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.“ Vou have named me but too truly,” said: Ravenswood, in a 
hollow and tremulous voice. 

: ‘Here, then,” said the other, ‘‘is the measure of my sword, 
and a memorandum of the time and place of meeting—Sun- 
rise to-morrow. morning, on the links by the seashore, to the 
east of Wolf's Hope.” 

‘I accept your challenge, time, and place of meeting,” 
answered Ravenswood. 

And the two men parted to go their several ways. 

It.is not known how the Master of Ravenswood disposed of 
the rest of that unhappy day. It was late at night when he 
arrived at Wolf’s Crag and aroused old Caleb Balderstone, who 
had ceased. to expect his return. He refused to eat anything, 
though entreated to do so by the old servant, but drank, 
contrary to his habit, a very large draught of wine. He hardly 
seemed to hear Caleb, when he addressed him.. When at 
length the old servant conducted him to an apartment which 
had. been comfortably fitted up for him, Ravenswood ones 
short on the threshold. 
~ “ Not here,” he said sternly ; ; “show me the room in which 
my father died—the room in which Sue slept.” 

** Who, sir ?” said Caleb, too terrified to preserve his presence 
of mind. 

. “ She—Lucy Ashton! Would you kill me, old man, by 
forcing me to repeat her name ?” 

Caleb, trembling and in silence, lighted the way to the 
deserted room, and was about to attempt some arrangement 
of the bed, when his master bid him. begone, in a tone that 
admitted of no delay. As he crept back from. time to time 
to the door of the apartment, he could hear through the night 
the wretched inmate’s measured tread upon the floor, inter- 
rupted only by deep groans. With the first peep of light, 
Caleb Balderstone again approached the door of Ravenswood’s 
apartment, through a chink of which he. observed. him. engaged 
in measuring the length of two or three swords.. He knew but 
too well upon what enterprise his master was bound. He 
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had but time to retreat, when Ravenswood suddenly came 
out, and descended hastily to the stables. The faithful old 
servant followed him. He found him saddling his horse. 
As Ravenswood was about to mount, the old man flung: him-’ 
self suddenly at his feet, and, clasping his knees, implored him 
not to go out upon this dreadful errand. His affectionate 
entreaties, however, fell unheeded upon the Master, who, extri- 
cating himself from the old man’s hold, threw himself on his 
horse and rode out.at the gate. 

Seeing the direction in which he went, Caleb hastened to 
the eastern battlement of the castle, which commanded the 
prospect of the whole sands, very near as far as the village of 
Wolf’s Hope. He could see his master riding as fast as the 
horse could carry him. The prophecy at once rushed on 
his mind, that the Lord of Ravenswood should perish on the 
Kelpie’s Flow, which lay half-way betwixt the tower and the 
links, or sand-knolls, to the northward of Wolf's Hope. He 
saw him reach this spot—but he never saw him pass further. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Ashton, frantic for revenge, was already 
in the field, looking with impatience towards the tower for the 
arrival of his antagonist. The sun had risen and showed his 
broad disk above the eastern sea, so that he could easily 
discern the horseman who rode towards him with speed which 
argued impatience equal to his own. At once the figure 
became invisible, as if it had melted into the air. He has- 
tened to the spot, near which he was met by Balderstone, 
who came from the opposite direction. No trace whatever 
of horse or rider could be discovered ; it only appeared that 
the unfortunate horseman, in his wild haste, had not kept 
on the firm sands on the foot of the rock, but had taken the 
shortest and most dangérous course across the quicksand. 
One only vestige of his fate appeared—a large sable feather 
which had been detached from his hat, and which Caleb took 
up and placed in his bosom. 

The body of the unhappy Ravenswood was never found. 

Poor Caleb lived for awhile, finding his only pleasure in 
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moping about those apartments in the. old castle which the 
Master of Ravenswood had last inhabited. But his spirit 
was utterly broken, and he pined and died within a year 
after the catastrophe which had witnessed the extinction of 
the house which had for so long claimed his affection and 
fidelity. 

The family of Ashton did not long survive that of Ravens- 
wood. Sir William outlived his eldest son, the Colonel, who 
was slain in a duel in Flanders ; and Henry, by whom he was 
succeeded, died unmarried. Lady Ashton lived to extreme 
old age, but without showing the slightest symptom either of 
repentance or remorse. A splendid marble monument records 
her name, titles, and virtues ; while her victims remain un- 
distinguished by tomb or epitaph. 








A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 


aOWARDS the close of a summer’s evening, during 
the anxious period of the Civil War, a young 
gentleman of quality, well mounted and armed, 
and accompanied by two servants, rode slowly up 
one of the steep passes by which the Highlands are approached 
from the Lowlands of Perthshire. As the party advanced on 
their way they discovered a single horseman coming down the 
road as if to meet them. The gleam of the sunbeams upon 
his head-piece and corselet showed that he was in armour, and 
the purpose of the other travellers required that he should not 
pass unquestioned. 

As the three approached him and came within speaking 
distance, the leader halted and gave the challenge which was 
then common in the mouth of all strangers who met in such 
circumstances: ‘“ For whom are you ?” 

“Tell me first,” answered the soldier, “for whom are you P? 
The strongest party should speak first.” 

‘We are for God and King Charles,” answered the first 
speaker. ‘Now tell your faction, you know ours.” 

“IT am for God and my standard,” answered the single 
horseman. 
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“And for which standard ?” replied the chief of the other 
party ; “Cavalier or Roundhead, King or Convention ?” 

** By my troth, sir,” answered the soldier, “ that is a matter 
whereon my mind is not, as yet, preceesely ascertained ; for 
since I left the Mareschal College of Aberdeen in my youth, I 
have followed the wars under the banner of the invincible 
Gustavus, the Lion of the North, and under many other heroic 
leaders, both Lutheran and Calvinist, Papist and Armenian.” 

After some further words together, the leader of the party 
of three informed the soldier that he would be glad of his 
company as far as a friend’s house to which they were going 
for the night. He told the stranger, at the same time, that 
he was the Earl of Menteith, and pledged his word that, as 
his friend, the soldier would have nothing to fear in coming 
with him. 

The offer was readily accepted by the trooper, who, in his 
turn, informed the Earl that his name was Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drumthwacket, a Rittmaster, or Captain, in the Swedish 
service, and proceeded to give some account of his previous 
career. He had continued, he said, to serve the invincible 
Gustavus until his death on the field of Lutzen, when, finding 
that Fortune had changed sides, he had taken service with the 
Emperor. Later on, he added, he had changed his commission 
for one under the Spaniard ; but, being pricked in conscience 
respecting a matter of religion, he had again changed masters, 
and taken on for a time with their High Mightinesses, the’ 
States of Holland. This service he had, however, left after a 
while, and being now a free man, and hearing that there was 
something to be doing shortly in the way of fighting in his 
native land, he had come to Scotland, likea beggar to a bridal, 
in order to give his loving countrymen the advantage of that 
experience which he had ‘gained in foreign parts. 

All this, and much more, Captain Dalgetty told the Earl of 
Menteith as they rode on together. The opportunity seemed 
a fitting one'to the Earl to endeavour to enlist his new-found. 
friend on the side of King Charles ; but the wary soldier was 
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not to be caught so easily, and could only be induced to say 
that he would take time to consider whether he should join the 
King or the Parliamentary forces. 

The travellers had proceeded for some distance, when, as 
evening was coming on, they could see rising from a wooded 
hill in front of them the towers, or rather chimneys, of the 
castle of Darnlinvarach, destined for their journey’s end. 

As they approached more nearly, they discovered marks of 
recent additions to the defences of the place, suggested, doubt- 
less, by the insecurity of those troublesome times. Additional 
loopholes for musketry were struck out in different parts of the 
building and of its surrounding wall, while the windows had 
just been carefully secured by stanchions of iron. The door 
of the courtyard was shut, and it was only after cautious 
challenge that one of its leaves was opened by two domestics, 
both strong Highlanders, and both under arms. 

When the travellers were admitted, more domestics appeared, 
and some hastened to take the horses of the strangers, while 
others waited to marshal them a way into the dwelling-house. 
But Captain Dalgetty refused the proffered assistance. “It is 
my custom, my friends,” he said, “ to see Gustavus (for so have 
I called my steed, after my invincible master) accommodated 
myself; we are old friends and fellow-travellers, and as I often 
need the use of his legs, I always lend him, in my turn, the 
‘service of my tongue, to call for whatever he has occasion for ;” 
and accordingly he strode into the stable after his horse, with- 
out farther apology. 

The others, in the meantime,.entered the low-arched stone 
‘hall, which was the common rendezvous of a Highland family. 
A large fire of peats, in the huge chimney at the upper end, 
shed a dim light through the apartment, the walls of which 
were almost entirely covered with arms and armour of every 
kind, and in the centre stood a clumsy oaken table spread with 
some homely refreshments. 

. As Lord Menteith stood by the fire in conversation with his 
atendane Anderson, a tall Highlander entered the room, whose 
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dress and manner showed him to be a person of superior rank. 
He walked slowly up to the table, and made no answer to 
Lord Menteith, who, addressing him by the name of Allan 
M‘Aulay, asked him how he did. 

* His lordship mauna* speak to him even now,” whis- 
pered an old Highland servant, “for the cloud is upon his 
mind.” 

The tall Highlander, sinking down upon the empty settle 
next the fire, fixed his eyes on the red embers, and seemed 
buried in profound abstraction, while his dark glance, and wild 
and enthusiastic features, bore the air of one who pays little 
attention to exterior objects. 

Not long after, the lord of the mansion, Angus M‘Aulay 
by name, came in, in company with two English guests. Great 
joy was expressed by all parties, for Lord Menteith and the 
English gentlemen were well known to each other. M*‘Aulay 
alone looked sad; but he explained that he had been dis- 
appointed in some of his supporters, on whose assistance he 
was relying, and that the campaign on which they were about 
to engage would be carried on with difficulty, owing to a want 
of both arms, men, and money. 

Dinner was now announced, and all sat down together. 
Though all present were blessed with excellent appetites, 
Captain Dalgetty out-distanced all his competitors at table. 
He spoke to no one during the time of his meal, and it was 
only when there was nothing more left to eat that he gratified 
the rest of the company with an account of the reasons why 
he ate so very fast and so very long. 

The former quality, he said, he had acquired while he 
filled a place at the bursar’s table at the Mareschal College of 
Aberdeen, “ when,” said he, “if you didn’t move your jaws as 
fast as a pair of castanets you were very unlikely to get any- 
thing to put between them. And as for the quantity of my 
food, when a cavalier finds that provant is good and abundant 
he will, in my estimation, do wisely to victual himself for at 

* Must not. 
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least three days, as there is no knowing when he may come by 
another meal.” 

The Laird expressed his acquiescence in the prudence of 
this principle, and recommended to the veteran to add a tass of 
brandy and a flagon of claret to the substantial provisions he had 
already laid in, to which proposal the Captain readily agreed. 

A discussion ensued as to who was to be the leader of the 
campaign which was about to open. As the name of one 
chieftain after another was mentioned, Allan M ‘Aulay still con- 
tinued gloomy and sullen. 

“By my honour, Allan,” said Lord Menteith, endeavouring 
to rouse him, “this humour of yours will soon weary out your 
friends. But I know the reason,” he added, laughing; “ you 
have not seen Annot Lyle to-day.” 

“Whom did you say I had not seen ?” said Allan sternly. 

“Annot Lyle, the fairy queen of song and minstrelsy,” said 
Lord Menteith. 

“Would to God I were never to see her again,” said Allan, 
sighing, “‘on condition it were the same with you !” 

“‘ And why with me ?” said Lord Menteith carelessly. 

** Because,” said Allan, ‘it is written on your forehead that 
you are to be the ruin of each other.” So saying, he rose up 
and left the room. 

Later on that night, before retiring to bed, Lord Menteith 
related to his two attendants and Captain Dalgetty, who all 
shared the one sleeping apartment, a story which satisfactorily 
accounted for the strange behaviour of Allan M‘Aulay during 
the evening. 

‘The father,” he said, “of the two brothers, Angus and 
Allan, was the chief of a Highland clan, who married a lady 
connected with my own family. This lady’s brother had 
obtained from the King a grant of forestry over a royal chase 
adjacent to the castle; and in exercising his rights he became, 
unfortunately, involved in a quarrel with some of the Highland 
freebooters of the neighbourhood, who, from their houseless 
state and wandering habits, were known as the Children of the 
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Mist. Being a fierce and revengeful clan, they lay in wait for 
the unhappy Warden of the Forest, surprised him while hunt- 
ing alone, and slew him cruelly. They cut off his head, and 
‘resolved, in a bravado, to exhibit it at the castle of his brother- 
in-law. The Laird was absent, and the lady was afraid to shut 
her gates against them. Refreshments were placed before the 
Children of the Mist, who took an opportunity to take the 
head of their victim from the plaid in which it was wrapt, laid 
it on the table, and put a piece of bread between the lifeless 
jaws. When the lady entered the room, and beheld her 
brother’s head, she fled like an arrow out of the house into the 
woods, uttering shriek upon shriek. The rufhans, satisfied 
with this savage triumph, withdrew. The terrified menials 
sought their unhappy mistress in every direction, but she was 
nowhere to be found. The miserable husband returned the 
next day, and undertook a more anxious and distant search, 
but to equally little purpose. It was universally believed that 
in the ecstasy of her terror she must have thrown herself from 
one of the numerous precipices which overhung the river. 
Every baron in the country now swore revenge for this-dread- 
ful crime ; and seventeen heads, the bloody trophies of their 
vengeance, were stuck up to feed the crows upon the gates of 
their castles. When summer-time came round the village 
maids, while employed in milking the cows in the upland 
pastures, perceived to their great terror that they were watched 
at a distance by a pale, thin figure, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to their deceased mistress. As some of the boldest of 
them approached it, the form fled from them into the woods 
with a shriek. The husband, informed of this circumstarnice, 
came up the glen with some attendants, and succeeded in 
intercepting the retreat of the unhappy fugitive, and securing 
the person of his unfortunate lady, though her mind proved to 
be totally deranged. Some little time after, a boy was born to 
her, when the mother partly recovered her reason, but never 
her health and spirits. Allan was her only joy. She died 
when he was about ten years old.. Her last words. were spoken 
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to him in private ; but there is little doubt that they conveyed 
an injunction of vengeance upon the Children of the Mist, 
with which he has since amply complied, 

“From this moment Allan M‘Aulay, who up to then had 
been a dreaming, womanish, and feeble-minded boy, who 
seemed terrified by the approach of children of his own age, 
became totally changed in his habits. He took his share in 
all the sports and exercises in which other youths indulged, 
and soon showed himself to be possessed of greater strength 
and skill than many whose age considerably exceeded his own. 
On reaching his fifteenth year he became impatient of all 
‘control, and much alarmed his father by being absent in the 
woods for whole days and nights under pretence of hunting, 
though he did not always bring home game. 

“Twas myself at the castle about this time, on a dark and 
stormy night. Allan had been absent since daybreak, and his 
father was becoming anxious about his return, when, as we 
were sitting at the supper-table, the door suddenly opened, 
and Allan entered the room with a proud and confident air. 
His father made some observation in reference to his returning 
so late and with empty hands. ‘Are you so sure of that ?’ 
said Allan fiercely; ‘here is something will tell you another 
tale.’ And, so saying, he suddenly opened the corner of his 
plaid, and rolled down on the table a human head, ‘bloody and 
‘new severed, saying at the same time, ‘ Lie thou where the 
head of a better man lay before ye!’ All present at once 
recognised the features of Hector of the Mist, a well-known 
leader among the outlaws. — 

‘‘ Tt was now considered necessary to take measures to protect 
Allan against the vengeance of the freebooters; but no pre- 
cautions were of any avail. He made his escape by night 
from the window of the apartment into which he had been 
locked, and laughing at his father’s vain care, produced on one 
occasion the head of one, and upon another those of two, of the 
Children of the Mist. 

“The survivors of the clan, stung to fury by these losses, 
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continued to harass the M‘Aulays and their kinsmen, and 
did them as much mischief as they could. This provoked an 
expedition against the tribe, in which I had my share, which 
ended in their being almost exterminated. One little maiden 
alone, who smiled upon Allan’s drawn dirk, escaped his 
vengeance upon my earnest entreaty. She was brought to the 
castle, and here bred up under the name of Annot Lyle, the 
most beautiful little fairy certainly that ever danced upon a 
heath by moonlight. It was long ere Allan could endure the 
presence of the child, until it occurred to his imagination, from 
her features perhaps, that she did not belong to the hated 
blood of his enemies, but had become their captive in some of 
their incursions. He is particularly delighted by her skill in 
music, which is so exquisite that she far exceeds the best per- 
formers in this country in playing on the harp. It was dis- 
covered that this music produced upon the disturbed spirits of 
Allan, in his gloomiest moods, a soothing and beneficial effect ; 
and so engaging is the temper of Annot Lyle, and so fascinating 
is her disposition, that she is treated in the castle rather as the 
sister of the proprietor than as a dependent upon his charity. 
But my story is ended ; I have only to add that, from the great 
strength and courage of Allan M‘Aulay, and from an opinion 
generally entertained that he holds communion with super- 
natural beings and can predict future events, the clan pay a 
much greater degree of deference to him than even to his elder 
brother Angus. But it is now time we were all asleep after the 
toilsome journey of the day.” 

At an early hour in the morning the guests of the castle 
sprang from their repose. Captain Dalgetty was engaged in 
burnishing his corselet when Lord Menteith approached him, 
and told him that the time was now come when they must 
part or become comrades in service. The Captain, having 
learnt what pay he might expect, and being generally satisfied 
with his prospects, consented without much ado to take the 
oath to the colours of King Charles, and was accordingly en- 
rolled asa soldier in the forces of Lord Menteith and his friends. 
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Messengers now arrived announcing that several of the High- 
land chiefs were on their way to the castle with their attendant 
clans ; and before long quite an army of them were gathered 
together, in all the showy splendour of plaid and tartan, in the 
castle grounds, while the hills for miles around rang to the 
rival strains of contending bagpipers. 

One only of all the vast concourse seemed sullen and 
without hope. It was Allan M‘Aulay. He spoke but little, 
and there was little to cheer their martial spirits in what he 
said. His mind seemed to be occupied with the future only, 
and he was heard to speak of slaughter and scaffolds as the 
sure outcome of their intended expedition. 

His brother, who knew the impression which his mystical 
words were likely to make on many of the guests, implored 
him to be silent ; but it was only when Annot Lyle had been 
brought in, and had sung an ancient Gaelic air to the accom- 
paniment of her harp, that the deep-knit furrows of Allan’s 
brow relaxed and smoothed themselves, and the rest of his 
features, which had seemed contorted with internal agony, re- 
lapsed into a more natural state. | 

‘*Thank God!” he said, as the last sounds of the harp ceased 
to vibrate, “my soul is no longer darkened—the mist hath passed 
from my spirit.” 

The chieftains now assembled in close conclave in the great 
hall of the castle. They had yet to appoint a commander, 
and it seemed no easy task to select one who would be popular 
and powerful enough to hold in check the many rivalries by 
which their forces were divided. Each chief had his own 
favourite for the place of supreme command, and was little 
disposed to listen to the suggestions of the others. The dispute 
for precedence waxed gradually hotter until at last, when an open 
quarrel seemed irnminent, Allan M‘Aulay loudly proclaimed that 
there was one to fill the place, ‘“‘and here he stands,” he said, lay- 
ing his hand upon the shoulder of Anderson, Lord Menteith’s 
attendant. 

Anderson then stepped forward, and, throwing back the 
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cloak in which his face was muffled, while at the same time he 
held aloft a parchment, announced to the astonished meeting 
that he was James Graham, the Earl of Montrose, and that he 
held a commission under the great seal of the King himself to 
take the command of the forces which were to be assembled 
for the service of his Majesty in the kingdom. 

- A loud shout of approbation burst from the assembly ; and 
all joyfully expressed their willingness to serve under the 
banner of so well known and experienced a general. 

_ As the acclamations of the assembled multitude subsided, 
the door of the hall opened, and a gray-haired man of very 
stately appearance presented himself to the assembly. He 
addressed himself at once to Montrose, as the leader of those 
present, and demanded, in the name of the Scottish Con- 
vention of Estates, and of the Marquis of Argyle, by whom 
he had been sent, to know the meaning of the singular con- 
vocation, and whether it was designed to disturb the peace of 
the country. 

“‘ And I would ask,” said a wild-looking chief, starting hastily 
up, “ one question of Sir Duncan Campbell, ere he proceeds 
farther in his daring catechism. Has he brought more than 
one life to this castle that he ventures to intrude among us for 
the purpose of insult ?” 

‘*Gentlemen,” said Montrose, “let me implore your patience ; ; 
a messenger who comes among us for the purpose of embassy 
is entitled to freedom of speech and a safe-conduct. And 
since Sir Duncan Campbell is so pressing, I care not if I inform 
him that we are gathered together in his Majesty’s name and 
authority, and under the sanction of the royal commission of 
the King.” 

After some further parley, Sir Duncan informed the assembly 
that he had come amongst them for the purpose, if possible, 
of arranging the terms of a truce, under which those at least 
to the north of the Highland line might be saved from the 
horrors of civil war. 

A consultation then took place between the leaders of the 
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King’s forces ; and after some discussion, it was arranged that 
Captain Dalgetty should return with Sir Duncan to those who 
sent him, as the ambassador of the royal party for the purpose 
of laying their views before the Scottish Convention. He was 
assured by his friends, before setting out, that he would have 
the full protection at all times allowed to the bearer of a flag 
of truce; but he was privately informed at the same time that 
he was expected to keep his eyes open during his visit to the 
enemies’ quarters, and to bring back what account he could of 
the state of their affairs. 

When the Captain had completed his preparations for the 
journey, Angus M/‘Aulay came into the room where Sir 
Duncan Campbell was seated with Lord Menteith, Allan 
M‘Aulay and Annot Lyle. He announced to Sir Duncan that 
the cavalier who was to accompany him was waiting in readi- 
ness, and that all was prepared for his return to Inverary. 
The knight rose up very indignantly ; the affront which this 
message implied immediately driving out of his recollection 
the softer feelings which had been awakened by the song 
which Annot Lyle had just concluded. 

“TI little expected this,” he said, looking indignantly at 
Angus M‘Aulay. ‘“ But, farewell, sir; when I next revisit 
Darnlinvarach it shall be with a naked sword in one hand 
and a firebrand in the other.” 

“And if you so come,” said Angus, “I pledge myself to 
meet you fairly, though you brought five hundred Campbells 
at your back, and to afford you and them such entertainment 
that you shall not again complain of the hospitality S Darnlin- 
varach.” 

After a long journey, the knight and Dalgetty asic at 
the Castle of Ardenvohr, the strongly fortified home of Sir 
Duncan Campbell. Here they rested for the night ; and the 
Captain, short as was his stay within the gloomy walls, had 
more than one opportunity of becoming aware that he was 
little better than a prisoner in the hands of the cautious 
proprietor. 
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The discovery, however, did not cause him much alarm ; 
for he had learned in his many campaigns in foreign parts that 
a flag of truce was considered as half a messenger and half a spy. 
Besides, his creature comforts were well and liberally supplied. 

When the dinner hour arrived, he was presented to Lady 
Campbell, a tall, faded, melancholy female, dressed in deep 
mourning, and also to a Presbyterian clergyman who acted as 
chaplain to his host. 

During the meal Sir Duncan informed his guest that he 
purported to ride with him the following morning towards 
Inverary. On being reminded, however, by his wife that the 
next day' was a sad anniversary, and dedicated to as sad a 
solemnity, he altered his plans and told the Captain that he 
should go forward alone, but that he should have a letter to the 
Marquis of Argyle, explaining the nature of his commission. 

Later on in the evening, Dalgetty learned from one of his 
attendants the reasons which detained Sir Duncan at home on 
the succeeding day. ‘It was the habit,” said his informant, 
“of Sir Duncan and his lady to observe as a day of solemn 
fast and humiliation the anniversary on which their castle had 
been taken by surprise, and their children, to the number ‘of 
four, destroyed cruelly by a band of Highland freebooters 
during the knight’s absence.” 

The Captain was summoned at break of day, and having 
mounted his steed, found himself attended, or perhaps guarded, 
by five or six Campbells, well armed, commanded by a High- 
lander of superior.rank. From these attendants it was im- 
possible to extract any information, as neither the commander 
nor any of his party spoke English. Their toilsome journey 
was through a waste and savage wilderness, by paths known 
only to the shepherds and cattle-drivers ; but at length they 
arrived on the southern verge of Loch ae upon which 
Inverary is situated. 

Embarked on the lake, Captain Dalgetty calght have admired 
the noble scenery by which it is surrounded—the picturesque old 
Gothic castle, with its embattled walls and towers ; the dark 
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woods which lay around it; the striking peak of Duniquoich, 
starting abruptly from the water’s edge, and raising its scathed 
brow into the mists of middle sky. But, to confess the truth, 
the gallant Captain, who had eaten nothing since daybreak, 
was chiefly interested in the smoke which ascended from the 
castle chimneys, and the expectations which this seemed to 
warrant of his encountering an abundant stock of provant, as 
he was wont to call supplies of this nature. 

As the party disembarked, and were making their way 
through the rude and miserable village of Inverary, the 
Captain was unpleasantly reminded of the lawless condition of 
the times, and more particularly of the tremendous powers 
then vested in a Highland chieftain. A rude gibbet stood in 
the market-place, on which hung five dead bodies, two of 
which from their dress seemed to have been Lowlanders, and 
the other three corpses were muffled in their Highland plaids. 
Two or three women sat under the gallows, mourning, and 
singing the coronach of the deceased in a low voice. Dalgetty, 
hearing a word or two of English escape from someone near him, 
inquired what the delinquents had done. The answer which 
he received did not tend to make him feel more secure of ‘his 
own position in the domain of the Marquis of Argyle: ‘‘ They 
wadna* do something that M‘Callum More bade them.” 

At the gate of the castle another terrible spectacle of feudal 
power met Dalgetty’s eyes. In a small enclosure stood a huge 
block, on which lay an axe, both smeared with recent blood ; 
while close by a human head grinned at him from the pole on 
which it was fixed. 

As the Captain looked on this new object of terror, his 
principal guide suddenly twitched him by the skirt of his 
jerkin. There was a leer on the Highlander’s face as he 
pointed to this ghastly spectacle, which seemed to his fellow- 
traveller ominous of nothing good. 

On entering the castle, Dalgetty was escorted to the ieee: 
room, which was filled with armed Highlanders, in whose looks 

* Would not. 
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he could see but little to comfort or encourage him. After 
some delay, he was ushered into the presence of the Marquis 
himself, whom he found standing at the upper end of a large 
and magnificently decorated apartment, the centre of a splendid 
circle of Highland and Lowland gentlemen, all richly dressed. 

“Give you good-morrow, my lord,” said the Captain, ad- 
vancing towards him with easy confidence. 

“Who are you, sir, and what is your business ?” demanded 
the Marquis, in a tone which was intended to check the offen- 
sive familiarity of the soldier. 

Dalgetty, unabashed by the indifferent welcome he had 
received, proceeded, with his usual volubility, to explain that 
he was an envoy from the Earl of Montrose and other noble 
persons now in arms for his Majesty King Charles. He at 
the same time handed to the Marquis the sealed paper of 
which he was the bearer. 

The document was, however, thrown with contempt upon a 
table by the Highland chieftain, who inquired of those around 
him what he deserved, who came as the avowed envoy and 
agent of malignant traitors, in arms against the State? 

** A high gallows and a short shrift,” was the ready answer ‘of 
one of the bystanders. 

The position of Dalgetty had begun to look really serious, 
when he recollected the letter of Sir Duncan Campbell, which 
contained the writer’s guarantee for the safety of the messenger. 

The production of this missive brought about an instant 
change, and Dalgetty had the satisfaction of observing that 
there was now no immediate danger of violence towards him. 

He found himself, however, still a prisoner ; and, having had 
his offensive weapons taken from him, he was dragged off by 
a couple of Highland guards and conducted through several 
gloomy passages to a small side-door grated with iron, within 
which was another of wood. These were opened by a grim 
old Highlander with a long white beard, and displayed a very 
steep and narrow flight of steps leading downward. The 
Captain’s guards pushed him down two or three steps, then, 
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unloosing his arms, left him to grope his way to the bottom as 
he could—a task which became difficult and even dangerous, 
when the two doors being guccessively locked left the prisoner 
in total darkness. | 

As he reached the bottom of the flight of steps, he stumbled 
over a bundle of something soft, which stirred and uttered a 
groan, so deranging the Captain’s descent that he floundered 
forward in the dark, and finally fell upon his hands and knees 
on the floor of a damp and stone-paved dungeon. 

When Dalgetty had recovered, his first demand was to know 
over whom he had stumbled. 

‘He was a man a month since,” answered a hollow and 
broken voice, “but now a wretched trunk from which the 
boughs have one by one been lopped away.” 

The miserable captive—for such he was—then told the 
Captain that his name was Ranald Mac-Eagh, or Ranald Son 
of the Mist. Fifteen years before, he said, he had led the 
attack on the tower of his enemy, the Knight of Ardenvohr, 
and had given his four children to the sword. He begged of 
Dalgetty to take a message from him to Sir Duncan Campbell, 
and to tell him that, in return for his liberation, he could 
reveal to him a secret which the knight longed to know. 
Three of his children, he said, died under the dagger, but the 
fourth was living still, and he could tell him where. 

‘*My own sons, stranger,” continued Ranald Mac-Eagh, in 
a tone of strong emotion, ‘‘ blood of my blood, bone of my 
bone, have perished too. Their three corpses are hanging 
yonder in the market-place. One only, Kenneth, is living 
still—and he must be trained to revenge; the young eagle must 
learn from the old how to stoop on his foes. I will purchase 
for his sake my life and my freedom by discovering my secret 
to the Knight of Ardenvohr.” 

. “You may attain your end more easily,” said a third voice, 
“ by entrusting it to me.” 

“The Enemy of Mankind is among us,” said: Ranald Mac- 

Eagh, springing to his feet, while even the resolute Captain 
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was terrified’ beyond his wont at the mysterious entrance of the 
person who spoke. | 

“Though I come sianigety among you,” epntinned the 
voice, “I am mortal like yourselves, and my assistance may 
avail you in your present streight, * if you are not tog proud to 
be counselled.” 

While the stranger thus spoke, he withdrew the shade of a 
dark lantern, by whose feeble light Dalgetty could only discern 
that the speaker was a tall man, dressed in a livery cloak of 
the Marquis of Argyle. 

In answer to the Captain’s inquiries, he said that his name 
was Murdoch Campbell, and that he was a servant of the Mar- 
quis, who occasionally acted as his underwarden. He had 
come in, he said, by a'way through which he might bring 
others out, provided they had anything to reveal. 

Dalgetty now retired into a corner of the dungeon, seeing 
that the stranger wished to speak in private with Ranald Mac- 
Eagh. But though busily occupied with the contents of a 
basket of provisions, which the new-comer had brought in 
with him, the Captain listened with all the attention he ee 
to what passed between the speakers. © 

**What I demand to know from you,” said Murdoch, ‘in 
exchange for your liberty is, where the daughter and heiress of 
the Knight of Ardenvohr is now to be found.” 

“Ts it on the part of M‘Callum More that you demand it ?” 
said the outlaw. , 

_ The domestic of the Marquis assented. 

** And you will practise no evil against the mee r—and I 
shall have my life and liberty ?” 

‘Such is our agreement,” replied the Campbell. 

‘Then know that the child was bred as an adopted daughter 
of our tribe. When we were worsted by Allan M‘Aulay of the 
bloody hand, she fell into the power of our enemy. You may 
find her now in the Castle of Darnlinvarach, under the name 
of Annot Lyle. I saw her there myself.” : 

* Difficulty. | 
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“You !” said Murdoch in astonishment; “ you—a chief 
among the Children of the Mist—and ventured so near your 
naortal foe P” 

“That did I, and more,” replied the outlaw ; ‘I was in the 
hall of the castle, disguised as a harper. My purpose was to 
plunge my dirk in the body of the M‘Aulay. But I saw 
Annot Lyle, even when my hand was on the hilt of my dagger. 
She touched her harp to a song of the Children of the Mist, 
which she had learned when yet amongst us. The woods in 
which we had dwelt pleasantly rustled their green leaves in the 
song, and our streams were there with the sound of all their 
waters. My hand forsook the dagger; the fountains of mine 
eyes were opened, and the hour of revenge passed away. 
And now, have I not paid the ransom of my head ?” 

“Ay,” replied Murdoch, “if your tale be true. But I must 
speak with your companion.” 

“Fair and false—ever fair and false,” muttered the prisoner, 
as he threw himself once more on the floor of his dungeon. 

Murdoch Campbell then proceeded to question the Captain 
as to the number of men and the state of preparation of his 
party. 

The old campaigner was not, however, to be so easily caught 
playing the traitor. His answers supplied but little information. 
Murdoch, finding himself baffled, then endeavoured to bribe 
the Captain to enter the service of the Marquis, offering him 
double the pay he was receiving under Montrose. 

“Is he a kind master?” demanded Dalgetty. 

“Never man kinder,” quoth Campbell. 

“True and faithful to his engagements?’ continued 
Dalgetty. 

As honourable a nobleman as breathes,” said the clans- 
man. | 

‘1 never heard so much good of him before,” said Dalgetty ; 
“you must know the Marquis well, or rather you must be the 
Marquis himself! Lord of Argyle,” he added, throwing him- 
self suddenly on the disguised nobleman, “I arrest you in the 
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name of King Charles as a traitor. If you venture to call for 
assistance, I will wrench round your neck.” | 

The attack which Dalgetty made upon Argyle’s person was 
so sudden and unexpected, that he easily prostrated him on 
the floor of the dungeon, and held him down with one hand, 
while his right, grasping the Marquis’s throat, was ready to 
strangle him on the slightest attempt to call for assistance. 

* Lord of Argyle,” he said, “it is now my turn to lay down 
the terms of capitulation. If you list to show me the private 
way by which you entered, you shall escape, on condition of 
taking my place until your warder visits his prisoners. 
But if not, I will first strangle you, and then seek out a mode 
of retreat.” 

‘Villain! you would not murder me for my kindness,” 
murmured Argyle. 

‘*Not for your kindness, my lord,” replied Dalgetty ; ‘but 
just to warn you of the danger of proposing dishonourable 
terms to any worthy soldier, in order to tempt him to become 
false to his standard.” 

**Spare my life,” said Argyle, “and I will do as you re- 
quire.” 

Having obtained all the information he needed from the 
still prostrate Marquis, Dalgetty dragged him within reach of 
Ranald’s chain. He then directed his fellow-prisoner how to 
grasp his throat; and leaving him for the time in trusty hands, 
the Captain made his way through the secret door, and up a 
narrow staircase from which he entered the Marquis’s private 
apartment. Finding the coast clear, he hastily possessed him- 
self of a blank passport, several of which lay on the table, and 
of writing materials, securing, at the same time, the Marquis’s 
dagger, and a silk cord from the hangings, with which he again 
descended into the cavern. 

The Marquis filled up and signed the paper by the light of 
the dark lantern, as the soldier prescribed to him, after which 
he was tightly bound with the silk cord, while Ranald’s plaid 
was muffied about his head. 
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To examine Ranald’s chain was the Captain’s next occupa- 
tion. It was soon undone by means of one of the keys which 
hung behind the private door. The outlaw stretched his 
benumbed arms, and bounded from the floor of the dungeon 
in all the ecstasy of recovered freedom. 

“Take the livery-coat of that noble prisoner,” said Dalgetty; 
‘put it on, and follow close at my heels.” 

The outlaw. obeyed. They ascended the private stair, 
having first secured the door behind them, and thus safely 
reached the apartment of the Marquis. While Ranald Mac- 
Eagh was looking out for the private way through the chapel, 
by which Argyle, under compulsion, had told them they could 
get out, Dalgetty seized as many of Argyle’s most private 
papers as he could lay hands on, as well as a purse of gold, 
and some arms. Having secured his spoil, he came to the 
assistance of Ranald in his search, and at length discovered 
behind the tapestry a secret door leading to a winding 
passage which entered the chapel. On opening a second 
door, he found himself in a latticed and curtained gallery, 
looking down into the chapel. To his horror and disappoint- 
ment, he could hear the sonorous voice of a divine in the act 
of preaching. It thus became necessary for the fugitives to 
wait until the service was concluded and the chapel cleared, 
before attempting to make their way out. Never was a 
sermon listened to with more impatience and less edification ; 
but at long last it came to an end. The congregation dis- 
persed rapidly, but the clergyman remained behind. Bold as 
he was, Dalgetty hesitated what he ought to do. Time, how- 
ever, pressed, and every moment increased the chance of their 
escape being discovered by the gaoler visiting the dungeon 
perhaps before his wonted time. 

Dalgetty accordingly descended a flight of steps into the 
body of the chapel, and walking up to the churchman, in- 
formed him with a very composed air that he had never 
listened to such a sermon before. He had been honoured by 
the Marquis, he said, with a seat in his private gallery, and, 
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being compelled to leave the castle under M‘Callum More’s 
passport, he could not quit the mansion without expressing 
his humble thanks for the homily with which they had been 
favoured. | 

The simple-minded clergyman believed it all; and so 
pleased was he with the Captain’s audacious flattery, that he 
even assisted him to procure his horse Gustavus from the 
stables, which his owner, a few minutes before, had but small 
hopes of ever seeing again. 

No difficulty was encountered in passing the sentinels at the 
drawbridge. The watchword was given, the passport pro- 
duced, and no soldier dared to question the authority under 
which the strangers demanded a free passage. 

' When well away from the Castle, the outlaw at once led the 
way into the wood. His knowledge of the whole district was 
such, and his speed, though on foot, so great, that before long 
they had reached a place of safety amongst Ranald’s clansmen, 
the Children of the Mist, on the top of an almost inaccessible 
and beetling crag. 

They had hardly gained this place of refuge when the baying 
of a bloodhound was heard on their track, and the voicés of 
several persons some distance further to the rear. | 
. The Highlanders instantly made ready to defend themselves. 
Nor did they do so a moment too soon, for their pursuers, with 
the help of the bloodhound, had discovered the narrow path 
which led to the top of the rock. Before long a shadowy 
figure was seen, which raised itself from the abyss of darkness 
below, and, emerging into the pale moonlight, began cautiously 
and slowly to ascend the rocky path. 

But just as the pursuer had attained a projecting piece of 
rock about half-way up the ascent, and, pausing, made a signal 
for those who were still at the bottom to follow him, an arrow 
whistled from the bow of one of the Children of the Mist, and 
transfixed him with so fatal a wound, that, without a single 
effort to save himself, he lost his balance, and fell headlong 
from the cliff on which he stood into the darkness below. A 
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cry of horror and surprise arose from those beneath, as the 
body fell heavily to the ground amongst them, which was 
followed by a loud and shrill yell of exultation from the High- 
landers above. | 

“The Sassenach !” cried a voice from beneath, ‘‘ mark the 
Sassenach soldier! I see the glitter of his breastplate.” At 
the same time three muskets were discharged, and a bullet 
struck the Captain, and stretched him on the ground. Ranald 
instantly seized him in his arms, and bore him back from the 
edge of the precipice, to be attended by the women who were 
in the rear of the little party. Although severely wounded, the 
gallant soldier still continued to exhort the Highlanders to 
stand firm, until at last he sank back senseless through ex- 
haustion and loss of blood. And in this condition we must 
leave him in the care of the Daughters of the Mist, and return 
to the Earl of Montrose. 

This energetic and active commander, after parting company 
with Dalgetty, had succeeded in raising an army of about 
three thousand men, and with this force he engaged the Par- 
liamentary levies, under Lord Elcho, upon the field of Tipper- 
muir. Here Montrose gained a brilliant and decisive victory, 
and the conquering forces took immediate possession of the 
town of Perth, where they obtained considerable sums of 
money, as well as ample supplies of arms and ammunition. 

Under the walls of Aberdeen, he next engaged a large body 
of Covenanters, commanded by Lord Burleigh, and here again 
the resolute valour of Montrose’s followers was successful 
against every disadvantage. 

It was now determined, in accordance with the strongly 
expressed wishes of the western chiefs in Montrose’s army, to 
attack the Marquis of Argyle in his castle at Inverary. The 
difficulties were, however, very great in marching even a High- 
land army through the wild and mountainous country by which 
this stronghold was on every side surrounded. But the chiefs, 
who were bent on destroying the power of Argyle, their most 
formidable enemy, would listen to no objections ; and, although 
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the mountain passes were now deeply covered with December's 
snow, they insisted on going forward. 

A council of war had just concluded, and Montrose had 
retired to the cabin which served him for a tent, when the 
soldier who stood sentinel upon his quarters announced that 
two persons desired to speak with his Excellency. 

Immediately after, Captain Dalgetty and Ranald Mac-Eagh 
stepped into his apartment. Dalgetty proceeded at once to 
relate his many adventures since leaving the camp ; and when 
he had finished his story, to which Montrose listened with 
much interest, he handed the general the bundle of private 
papers which he had taken from the writing-table of the Marquis 
of Argyle. 

Snatching a torch from the wall, Montrose was in an instant 
deeply engaged in the perusal of these documents. 

“Does he not fear me?” said he; “then he shall feel me. 
Will he fire my Castle of Murdoch? Inverary shall raise the 
first smoke. Oh, for a guide through the skirts of Strath- 
Fillan !” 

On hearing the Earl express this wish, Dalgetty at once in- 
formed him that no better guide could be procured than 
Ranald Mac-Eagh. There was, however, a difficulty in his 
being employed. He was one of the Children of the Mist, 
against whom Allan M‘Aulay had sworn undying vengeance. 
Allan was still with the army of Montrose, and if he should 
happen to discover the presence of one of his mortal foes in 
the camp his death would quickly follow. To prevent such an 
occurrence, it was arranged that Ranald Mac-Eagh should be 
introduced to the camp under an assumed name and in the 
character of a harper. 

Having assisted his commander-in-chief in the making of 
these arrangements, Dalgetty, who, during the interview, had 
been raised to the rank of a major, took his leave with a joyful 
heart, greatly delighted with the reception he had met with 
from his new general. 

The following day was spent in making preparations for the 
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march upon Inverary; and the day after saw the whole of 
Montrose’s forces advancing through the wild and rugged 
mountain passes which divided them from Argyle’s country. 

It was a long time, however, before they came within sight 
of the army of the Marquis. When they did, at length, they 
found that he had drawn up his troops beside Loch Eil, upon 
the waters of which lake were several barges loaded with pro- 
visions for the use of his men. 

Argyle himself, though in chief command, was not in a 
condition to perform the active duties of a general, owing to a 
fall which he had sustained, and his arm was inasling. He 
was accordingly induced to allow himself to be taken on 
board one of the vessels on the lake, from the deck of which 
he could observe all that took place; while the more active 
command of the troops was entrusted to Sir Duncan Campbell 
and other officers. 

A pale dawn had scarce begun to tinge the tops of the 
immense mountains which lay on every side around the two 
armies, when the trumpets and bagpipes, those clamorous har- 
bingers of blood and death, at once united in the signal for 
onset. The followers of Montrose poured from the defiles 
which had hitherto concealed them from their enemies, and 
rushed with the utmost determination upon the Campbells, 
who waited their charge with the greatest firmness. The strife 
was accordingly desperate. Neither party would retreat an 
inch, while the place of those who fell (and they fell fast on 
both sides) was eagerly supplied by others, who thronged to 
the front of danger. 

For a long time the fight continued, without either side 
gaining any decisive advantage. At length, the Marquis of 
Montrose, availing himself of the shelter of some trees, called 
upon Dalgetty to follow him with the horse, and wheeling 
round so as to gain the right flank and even the rear of the 
enemy, he commanded his six trumpets to sound the charge. 

The effect was magical upon the mountaineers, who at that 
time had a superstitious dread of the war-horse ; and Argyle’s 
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followers, now attacked in front and rear, began to break and 
fly. The Knight of Ardenvohr, with two or three hundred 
men, endeavoured with unavailing heroism to stem the tide of 
retreat. 

*‘Good quarter, Sir Duncan,” called out Major Dalgetty, 
when he discovered his late host defending himself against 
several of his enemies; and, to enforce his offer, he rode up 
to him with his sword uplifted. Sir Duncan’s reply was the 
discharge of a pistol, which took effect not on the person of 
the rider, but on that of his gallant horse, which, shot through 
the heart, fell dead under him. Ranald Mac-Eagh, who was 
one of those who had been pressing Sir Duncan hard, took 
the opportunity to cut him down with his broadsword, as he 
turned from him in the act of firing the pistol. 

Allan M‘Aulay came up at this moment. 

“Villains” he said, “which of you has dared to do this, 
when it was my positive order that the Knight of Ardenvohr 
should be taken alive ?” 

Those present pointed to Mac-Eagh. 

‘““Dog of an Islander!” said Allan, “harm him no further 
unless you mean to die by my hand.” The two men. were 
at this moment left almost alone, the others having hastened 
away in dread of Allan’s anger. Stung by the offensive tone 
of M‘Aulay, Mac-Eagh, turning suddenly upon him, struck at 
him with such unexpected readiness that he had scarce time 
to.intercept the blow with his target.. : 

‘Villain!’ said Allan in astonishment, ‘‘what means 
this ?” 

‘‘T am Ranald of the Mist!” answered the other, repeating 
the blow, and with that word they engaged in close and furious 
conflict. After exchanging a few blows, Ranald Mac-Eagh 
was prostrated by a deep wound in the skull, and M‘Aulay, 
setting his foot upon him, was about to pass the broadsword 
through his body, when the point of the weapon was struck up 
by Major Dalgetty, who had now recovered from the effects 
of falling from his horse. 
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“Hold up your sword,” he said; ‘“‘this person is under my 
protection.” 

The whole rage of Allan was instantly directed against the 
Major, and several blows had been exchanged between them 
when Montrose himself appeared on the spot. ‘“ For shame,” 
he said, ‘‘gentlemen cavaliers, brawling together in so glorious 
a field of victory! Are you mad ?” 

The shrewd commander had instantly guessed the cause of 
quarrel, and as instantly devised means to stop it. “For 
shame, gentlemen!” he said again; ‘‘I have,other business 
for you both. For you, Major Dalgetty, kneel down.” ‘The 
Major obeyed reluctantly, and Montrose struck him lightly 
on the neck with the flat of his sword, saying: “In reward of 
the gallant service of this day, and in the name of our 
Sovereign, King Charles, I dub thee knight; be brave, loyal 
and fortunate. Mount, then, Sir Dugald Dalgetty, and do 
your duty.” 

He at the same time presented Dalgetty with his own 
horse, and Sir Dugald, with many acknowledgments, rode 
off to pursue the flying enemy. Turning then to Allan 
M‘Aulay, Montrose upbraided him on his conduct. He 
then ordered him to carry a message to a distant part of the 
field. 

By this time Argyle’s forces were completely routed. More 
than half of them had fallen in the battle, while many more 
had been forced into the lake and drowned. Arms, ammu- 
nition, standards and baggage, all became the prey of the 
conquerors ; while Argyle himself, seeing that the day was lost, 
weighed anchor, and sailed down the lake with all the speed 
to which sails and oars could impel his vessel. 

When evening came, Montrose and his kinsman, the Ea. 
of Menteith, were discussing the events of the day. After 
speaking for some time together on matters connected with 
the army, the general suddenly asked his cousin when he had 
seen Annot Lyle. The young Earl coloured deeply, and 
answered : “Not since last evening—excepting,” he added with 
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hesitation, “for one moment about half an hour before the 
battle began.” 

‘*My dear Menteith,” said Montrose, “I think it right to 
warm you. Your attentions to Annot Lyle have not escaped 
me. The poor girl is exquisitely beautiful, and has talents 
formed to captivate your romantic temper. But you cannot 
think of marrying her. It is right you shou!d know that you 
have a dangerous rival in Allan M‘Aulay; and there is no 
knowing to what extent he may carry his resentment.” 

Menteith was at first inclined to be angry with his cousin 
for this speech. He felt, however, that his words were spoken 
in a spirit of friendship, and contented himself with saying that 
if Annot Lyle were born a lady, she should certainly share his 
name and rank, but that as matters stood, it was impossible. 

At a later hour on the same evening, Annot Lyle was busily 
engaged with her attendants in superintending the preparations 
for the relief of the wounded soldiers, when Allan M‘Aulay. 
suddenly entered the apartment. She started as she saw him, 
for she had heard that he had left the camp upon a distant 
mission, and his countenance was gloomier and darker than 
usual. : 

He led her to the window of the room, which commanded 
a view of the field of the slain, with all its horrors. 

*“ Does the sight please you ?” said M‘Aulay. 

“It is hideous !” said Annot, covering her eyes with her 
hands. 

“You must get used to it,” said he, “ if you remain with this 
host ; you will soon have to search such a field for my brother’s 
corpse, for Menteith’s, for mine; but that will be a more 
indifferent task ; you do not love me !” 

“ This is the first time you have taxed me with unkindness,” 
said Annot, weeping. “You are my brother, my preserver, 
my protector, and can I then du¢ love you?” -: 

“You love me not, Annot; you love Menteith, and by him 
you are beloved again. But beware, both of you,” he added 
in a'stern tone, “for when was it ever heard that an injury 
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was Offered to Allan M‘Aulay for which he exacted not ten- 
fold vengeance ?” 

So saying, he pulled the bonnet over his brows, and strode 
out of the apartment. 

Annot Lyle had now to contemplate the terrible gulf which 
Allan M‘Aulay’s declaration of love and jealousy had made 
to open around her. She had long been conscious that she 
loved Menteith, but her affection was of that quiet, timid, 
meditative character which sought rather a reflected share in 
the happiness of the beloved object, than formed more pie- 
sumptuous or daring hopes. 

Her feelings were only too well expressed in a little Gaelic 
song which, when translated, runs as follows : 


‘* Wert thou, like me, in life’s low vale, 

With thee how blest, that life I’d share : 
With thee I’d fly wherever gale 

Could waft, or bounding galley bear. , 
But parted by severe decree, 

Far different must our fortunes prove ; 
May thine be joy—enough for me 

To weep and pray for him I love. 


‘The pangs this foolish heart must feel, 
When hope shall be for ever flown, 
No sullen murmur shall reveal, 
No selfish murmurs ever own. 
Nor will I through life’s weary years 
Like a pale drooping mourner move, 
While I can think my secret tears 
May wound the heart of him I love.” 


She was pondering deeply on Allan M‘Aulay’s declaration, 
and the terrible threat with which it was accompanied, when 
Sir Dugald Dalgetty entered the apartment to request her to 
come at once to attend the Knight of Ardenvohr, whose wound 
threatened to deprive him before long of life. As she came to 
the room where he lay, she examined it, and easily satisfied 
herself that it was beyond her skill to cure it. 

‘In the meantime, Ranald Mac-Eagh, who felt that his last 
moments were quickly coming on, had implored Dalgetty to 
bear him to the chamber where the wounded Knight of Arden- 
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vohr was lying. As he was laid on the floor of this apartment, 
his features, naturally wild, distorted by pain, he raised his 
head towards the couch where his late antagonist lay stretched, 
and said, “Are you he whom men call the Knight of 
Ardenvohr ?” | 

‘‘ The same,” answered Sir Duncan ; “what would you with 
one whose hours are numbered ?” 

“JT am Ranald Mac-Eagh,” answered the outlaw ; “‘ Ranald 
of the Mist, that gave thy castle to the winds in one huge blaze 
‘of fire. My hours are now reduced to minutes; but I would 
fain tell thee a secret that I can alone impart. Come hither, 
Annot Lyle,” he said, raising himself with unexpected strength ; 

‘look on her, noble Knight of Ardenvohr. She is no daughter 
of the Mist, but born in lordly halls. What would you give to 
know that there still remains a descendant of your house ?” 

“TI could,” said Sir Duncan, his voice struggling between 
hatred and anxiety, “I could almost forgive thee the injuries 
thou hast done me.” 

““ Well, then,” said Ranald, “although I tell it not for any 
love of thee, Annot Lyle is thy youngest, sole surviving child, 
who was saved when all in thy halls besides was given to blood 
and ashes. I will yield such proofs of what I have spoken 
that incredulity shall stand convinced.” So saying, he sank 
back into the arms of those who upheld him, and soon after 
breathed his last. 

Early on the ensuing morning, Menteith sought an interview 
with the wounded Knight of Ardenvohr, and communicated to 
him his suit for the hand of his daughter. And shortly after 
Sir Duncan Campbell announced to the lovers his consent 
that they should be married in the chapel of the castle by 
Montrose’s chaplain, but as privately as possible. It was 
accordingly arranged that the bridal should take place the next 
evening, being the second after the battle. : 

The next day dawned, and evening came on. The hour 
had already struck that summoned the bridegroom to the 
altar, and he only waited in an ante-room adjacent to the 
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chapel for Montrose, who condescended to act as bridesman 
upon the occasion. 

The door of the apartment suddenly opened, and Allan 
M‘Aulay burst into the room. 

‘* Draw, Menteith, and defend yourself like a man,” he said, 
‘or die like a dog!” His cheeks were livid, his eyes started 
from their sockets ; his lips were covered with foam, and his 
gestures were those of a demoniac. 

“You are mad, Allan!” answered Menteith, astonished 
alike at his sudden appearance and at the unutterable fury of 
his demeanour. 

“You lie, traitor !” was his frantic reply. ‘‘ You lie in that, 
as you lie in all you have said to me. Your life is a lie. 
You must fight me or die !” 

*“‘ Not now,” said Menteith, “and not here. Allan, you know 
me well; wait till to-morrow, and you shall have fighting 
enough.” 

“This hour, this instant, or never,” answered M‘Aulay. 
‘‘Draw your sword and defend your life.” As he spoke he 
seized the Earl’s hand and wrung it with such frantic earnest- 
ness that his grasp forced the blood to start under the nails. 
Menteith threw him off with violence, exclaiming, ‘‘ Begone, 
madman !” 

‘‘Then be the vision accomplished!” said Allan; and, 
drawing his dirk, struck with his whole gigantic force at the 
Earl’s bosom. The bridegroom fell to the ground with a deep 
wound between the neck and shoulder. As Montrose entered 
the apartment M‘Aulay rushed past him and descended the 
Castle stairs like lightning. 

“Guards, shut the gate!’ exclaimed Montrose. ‘Seize 
him, kill him if he resists! He shall die, if he were my 
brother.” 

But Allan prostrated, with a second blow of his dagger, a 
sentinel who was upon duty, traversed the camp like a 
mountain-deer, threw himself into the river, and swimming to 
the opposite side, was soon lost among the woods. In the 
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course of the same evening his brother Angus and _ his 
followers left Montrose’s camp, and, taking the road home- 
ward, never again rejoined him. Nothing certain was ever 
learned of Allan’s fate. 

In a few weeks Menteith had sufficiently recovered from 
his wound to be united to Annot Lyle in the castle of her 
father. 

He was not, however, strong enough to continue the 
campaign with Montrose, but occupied after his marriage a 
situation in the land befitting his rank, where he lived long, 
happy alike in public regard and in domestic affection, and 
died at a good old age. 

The fate of Montrose may be read in the history of the 
time. 

Sir Dugald Dalgetty continued with the most rigorous 
punctuality to discharge his duty and to receive his pay, until ' 
he was made a prisoner among others upon the field of 
Philiphaugh. He escaped a death on the scaffold by consent- 
ing to take service in the forces of his late opponents ; but no 
power on earth could induce him to enroll himself in their 
ranks until the last day of the term arrived for which he was 
engaged to serve the King. He afterwards attained distinction 
as an officer in the army of his new friends, and ended his 
military career in obtaining possession of his paternal estate of 
Drumthwacket, where he is said to have grown old, deaf, and 
prosy, full of interminable stories about the immortal Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and the bulwark of the 
Protestant Faith. 
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IVANHOE. 


GSC the time when King Richard, of the Lion Heart, 

y| was absent from his country, and a prisoner in 
the power of the perfidious and cruel Duke of 
Austria, there lived in England a high- born 
Saxon, named Cedric. He was one of the few native princes 
who still continued to occupy the home of his fathers; but, 
like many more of the conquered English people, he had felt 
the tyranny and oppressive insolence of the haughty Norman 
Barons. He was a man of great personal strength, possessed 
of a hasty and choleric temper, but he had shrewdly refrained 
from showing any open hostility to the successors of the Con- 
queror ; and so contrived to maintain his ancient state in his 
mansion at Rotherwood, while many others in a similar situation 
had been compelled to give up their homes and properties to 
the supporters of the Norman invader. 

He had an only son, Wilfred by name, with whom he had 
quarrelled ; and the young man, finding himself disinherited, 
had adopted the profession of a champion of the Cross, and 
sailed away to Palestine with the army of the Crusaders. 

One evening, in the autumn of the year, Cedric was about 
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to sit down to supper in the old hall at Rotherwood, when the 
blast of a horn was heard at his gate. Ina ‘few minutes after, 
a warder announced that the Prior Aymer, of Jorvaulx, and 
the good knight Brian de Bois-Guilbert, commander of the 
valiant order of Knights Templars, with a small retinue, re- 
quested hospitality and lodging for the night, being on their 
way to a tournament which was to be held not far from Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche. 

* Normans both,” muttered Cedric ; “ but they are welcome 
to the hospitality of Rotherwood. Admit them.” 

The noble guests were ushered in shortly after, accompanied 
by their attendants, and Cedric bade them welcome to his hall. 

When the repast was about to begin, the steward, suddenly 
raising his wand, said aloud: “ Forbear! Place for the Lady 
Rowena.” As he spokeaside-door at the upper end of the hall 
opened, and Rowena, the fair and stately ward of Cedric, fol- 
lowed by four female attendants, entered the apartment. All 
stood up to receive her, and, replying to their courtesy by a 
mute gesture of salutation, she moved gracefully forward to 
assume her place at the hoard, while the eyes of Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert seemed to be riveted by the striking beauty of her 
face. | 

As the banquet went on, conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of a page, who announced that there was a stranger 
at the gate imploring admittance and hospitality. 

‘“¢ Admit him,” said Cedric, ‘‘be he who or what he may.” 

The page retired; and returning shortly after, whispered 
into the ear of his master : 

“Tt is a Jew, who calls himself Isaac of York.” 

‘St. Mary !” said the Abbot, crossing himself, ‘‘an unbeliev- 
ing Jew, and admitted into this presence !” 

‘A dog Jew,” echoed the Templar, ‘to euprons? a defender 
of the Holy Sepulchre !” 

“ Peace, my worthy guests,” said Cedric ; “my hospitality 
must not be bounded by your dislikes. Let him have a board 
and a morsel apart.” 
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Introduced with little ceremony, and advancing with fear and 
hesitation, and many a bow of deep humility, a tall thin old 
man, with an aquiline nose and piercing black eyes, approached 
the lower end of the board. Cedric nodded coldly in answer 
to his repeated salutations, and signed to him to take a place 
at the lower end of the table, where, however, no one offered 
to make room for him. 

A pilgrim, at length, who sat by the chimney, took com- 
passion upon him, and resigned his seat, saying briefly, “Old 
man, my garments are dried, my hunger is appeased, thou art 
both wet and fasting.” And, so saying, he placed some food 
before the Jew on the small table at which he had himself 
supped, and, without waiting for the old man’s thanks, went to 
the other side of the hall. 

As the feast proceeded, a discussion arose amongst the 
banqueters as to which knights had borne them best in 
Palestine among the champions of the Cross. De Bois- 
Guilbert seemed to speak slightingly of the English warriors, 
while giving the place of honour to the Knights of the 
Temple. 

“The English chivalry were second to NONE,” said the 
Pilgrim, who had listened to this conversation with marked 
impatience. ‘‘Second to NONE, I say, who ever drew sword 
in defence of the Holy Land. I say, besides, for I saw it, 
that King Richard himself and five of his knights held a 
tournament after the taking of St. John-de-Acre, as challengers, 
and proved themselves superior to all comers.” 

The swarthy countenance of the Templar grew darker with 
a bitter scowl of rage as he listened to these words; but his 
angry confusion became only more marked as the Pilgrim went 
on to give the names of the English knights who had so dis- 
tinguished themselves. He paused as he came to the name 
of the sixth. 

“His name dwells not in my memory,” he said; “ but he was 
a young knight of lesser renown and lower rank.” 

‘‘ Sir Palmer,” said Brian de Bois-Guilbert scornfully, ‘‘ this 
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assumed forgetfulness, after so much has been remembered, 
comes too late to serve your purpose. I will myself tell the 
name of the knight before whose lance I fell: it was the 
Knight of Ivanhoe; nor was there one of the six that, for 
his years, had more renown in arms. Yet this will I say, 
and loudly, that, were he in England, I would gladly meet 
him in this week’s tournament, mounted and armed as I now 
am.” 

‘If Ivanhoe ever returns from Palestine I will be his surety 
that he meets you,” replied the Palmer. 

Not long after, the grace-cup was served round, and the 
guests, after making deep obeisance to their landlord and the 
Lady Rowena, arose, and retired with their attendants for the 
night. 

As the Palmer was being guided to his chamber he was met 
by the waiting-maid of Rowena, who informed him that her 
mistress desired to speak with him. 

A short passage and an ascent of some steps led him to the 
lady’s apartment. 

As the pilgrim entered she ordered her attendants, excepting 
only one, to retire. 

* Pilgrim,” said the lady, after a moment’s pause, during which 
she seemed uncertain how to address him, ‘you this night 
mentioned a name—I mean the name of Ivanhoe—I would 
gladly hear news of him. Where and in what condition did 
you leave him ?” 

**T know little of the Knight of Ivanhoe,” answered the Palmer 
with a troubled voice. ‘He hath, I believe, surmounted the 
persecution of his enemies in Palestine, and is on the eve of 
returning to England.” 

The Lady Rowena sighed deeply. 

** Would to God,” she then said, “he were here safely arrived, 
and able to bear arms in the approaching tourney. Should 
Athelstane of Coningsburgh obtain the prize, Ivanhoe is like to 
hear evil tidings when he reaches England.” 

' Finding that there was no further information to be obtained 
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about the knight, in whose fate she seemed to take so deep 
an interest, she bade her maidens to offer the sleeping-cup to 
the holy man, and having presented him with a piece of gold, 
wished him good-night. 

As the Palmer was being conducted to his room he inquired 
of his attendant where Isaac the Jew was sleeping, and learned 
that he occupied the room next to his own. 

As soon as it was dawn the Pilgrim entered the small apart- 
ment where the Jew was still asleep. Stirring him with his 
pilgrim’s staff, he told him that he should rise without 
delay, and leave the mansion. ‘ When the Templar crossed 
the hall yesternight,” he continued, “I heard him speak to his 
Mussulman slaves in the Saracen language, which I well under- 
stand, and he charged them to watch the journey of the Jew, to 
seize upon him when at a convenient distance from the mansion, 
and to conduct him to the castle of Philip de Malvoisin, or to 
that of Reginald Front-de-Boeuf.” 

It 1s impossible to describe the extremity of terror which 
‘seized upon the Jew at this information. He knew only too 
well of the relentless persecution to which his kindred were 
subjected at this period, and how, upon the slightest and most 
unreasonable pretences, their persons and their property were 
exposed to every turn of popular fury. 

He rose, accordingly, in haste. 

It was not, however, such an easy matter to make their exit 
from the mansion. Gurth, the swineherd, a servant of much 
importance at that time, when appealed to to open the 
gate, refused to let the visitors out at such an unseasonable 
hour. 

“Nevertheless,” said the Pilgrim, “you will not, I think, 
refuse me that favour.” 

So saying, he whispered something in his ear in Saxon. 
Gurth started as if electrified, and hastened at once to procure 
their mules for the travellers, and to open the ee gate to 
let them out. 

As the Pilgrim mounted, he reached his hand to Gurth, who 
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kissed it with the utmost possible veneration. The two 
travellers were soon lost under the boughs of the forest 
path. 

They continued their journey at great speed ; and the Jew 
noticed with amazement that the Palmer appeared to be 
familiar with every path and outlet of the wood. When they 
had travelled some distance from Rotherwood, and were ap- 
proaching the town of Sheffield, the Jew expressed a wish to 
recompense the Palmer for the interest he had taken in his 
affairs. 

‘I desire no recompense,” answered his fellow traveller. 

“Vet I can tell thee something thou lackest,” said Isaac, 
‘Sand, it may he, supply it too. Thy wish even now is for a 
horse and armour.” 

The Palmer started. 

“What fiend prompted that guess ?” said he hastily. 

“‘ Under that Palmer’s gown,” replied the Jew, “is hidden a 
knight’s chain and spurs of gold. I saw them as you stooped 
over my bed this morning.” 

Without waiting to hear his companion’s reply, he wrote 
some words in Hebrew on a piece of paper, and handed it to 
the Pilgrim, saying : 

“In the town of Leicester all men know the rich Jew, 
Kirjath Jairam of Lombardy ;. give him this scroll, and he will 
give thee everything that can furnish thee forth for the tourna- 
ment ; when it is over thou wilt return them safely. But hark 
thee, good youth, thrust thyself not too forward in this vain 
hurly-burly. I speak not for endangering the steed and coat 
of armour, but for the sake of thine own life and limbs.” 

‘Gramercy for thy caution,” said the Palmer, smiling; “I. 
will use thy courtesy frankly—and it will go hard with me but 
I will requite it.” 

They then parted, and took different roads for the town of 
Sheffield. 

When the morning of the tournament arrived the field of 
contest at Ashby-de-la-Zouche presented a brilliant and romantic 
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scene. On the verge of a wood was an extensive meadow, of 
the finest and most beautiful green turf, surrounded on one side 
by the forest, and fringed on the other by straggling oak-trees. 
The ground, as if fashioned on purpose for the martial display 
which was intended, sloped gradually down on all sides to 
a level bottom, which was enclosed for the lists with strong 
palisades. At each end of the enclosure two heralds were 
stationed, and a strong body of men-at-arms, for maintaining 
order and ascertaining the quality of the knights who proposed 
to engage in the contest. 

On a platform beyond the southern entrance were pitched five 
magnificent pavilions, adorned with pennons of russet and black 
—the chosen colours of the five knights challengers. That in 
the centre, as the place of honour, had been assigned to Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, whose renown in all games of chivalry had 
occasioned him to be adopted as the chief and leader of the 
challengers. Outside the lists were galleries, spread with 
tapestry and carpets, for the convenience of the ladies and 
nobles who were expected to attend the tournament. Another 
gallery raised higher than the rest, and opposite to the spot 
where the shock of combat was to take place, was decorated 
with much magnificence, and graced by a sort of throne and 
canopy, on which the royal arms were emblazoned. Squires, 
pages, and yeomen, in rich liveries, waited around the place of 
honour, which was' designed for Prince John, the brother of 
the absent King, and his attendants. Opposite to this royal 
gallery was another, even more gaily decorated, reserved as the 
seat of honour for the Queen of Beauty and of Love. But 
who was to fill the place on the present occasion no one was 
prepared to guess. | 

Gradually the galleries became filled with knights, nobles 
and ladies, while the lower apace was crowded with yeomen 
and burghers. 

Amongst the latter was Isaac the Jew, richly and magnificently 
dressed, and accompanied by his daughter, the beautiful 
‘Rebecca, whose exquisite form, shown to advantage by a 
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becoming Eastern dress, did not escape the quick eye of 
the Prince himself, as he rode by at the head of his numer- 
ous and gaily-dressed train. 

‘As the Prince assumed his throne, he gave signal to the 
heralds to proclaim the laws of the tournament, which were 
briefly as follows: 

First: The five challengers were to undertake all comers. 

Secondly: Any knight might select any antagonist for 
combat by touching his shield. If he did so with the 
reverse of his lance, the trial of skill was made with what 
were called the arms of courtesy, that is, with lances at whose 
extremity a piece of round flat board was fixed, so that no 
danger was encountered, save from the shock of the horses 
and riders. But if the shield was touched with the sharp end 
of the lance, the knights were to fight as in actual battle. 

Thirdly: The knight whom the Prince should declare to be 
the victor was to receive as prize a war-horse of exquisite beauty 
and matchless strength, and in addition to this reward, he 
should have the peculiar honour of naming the Queen of 
Love and Beauty. 

When the proclamation was sade the heralds retired, and 
through the open barriers five knights advanced slowly into the 
arena. Approaching the challengers, each touched slightly, 
and with the reverse of his lance, the shield of the antagonist 
to whom he wished to oppose himself, and then retreated to 
the extremity of the lists, where all remained drawn up in a 
line. 

At the flourish of clarions and trumpets they started out 
against each other at full gallop; and such was the superior 
skill or good fortune of the challengers, that those opposed to 
Bois-Guilbert, Malvoisin, and Front-de-Boeuf rolled on the 
ground. The antagonist of Grantmesnil broke his spear; 
while the fifth knight alone maintained the honour of his 
party. | | 
A second and third party of knights took the field, and 
although they had various success, yet, upon the whole, the 
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advantage decidedly remained with the seas ald not one of 
whom lost his seat. 

A fourth combat followed ; and here, too, the cualicneers 
came off victorious. 

-Prince John now began to talk of awarding the prize to Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, who had proved himself to be the best of the 
Norman knights; but his attention, and that of the other 
spectators, was arrested by the sound of a solitary trumpet, 
which breathed a note of defiance from the northern end of 
the enclosure. 7 

‘All eyes were turned to see the new champion, and no sooner 
were the barriers opened than he paced into the lists. His 
suit of armour was formed of steel, richly inlaid with gold, and 
the device on his shield was a young oak-tree pulled up by the 
roots, with the word “Disinherited” inscribed upon it. Riding 
straight up to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, he struck with the sharp 
end of his spear the shield of the victorious Norman until it 
rang again. All stood astonished at his presumption, but none 
more than the redoubted knight whom he had thus defied to 
mortal combat. 

When the two champions stood opposed to each other at 
the two extremities of the lists the public expectation was 
strained to highest pitch. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal than the com- 
batants vanished from their posts with the speed of lightning, 
and closed in the centre of the lists with the shock of a 
thunderbolt. The lances burst into shivers, both the knights 
being almost unhorsed. Retiring to the extremity of the lists, 
each received a fresh lance from the attendants ; and again, 
amidst.a breathless silence,.they sprung from their stations, 
and closed in the centre of the open space, with the same 
speed, the same dexterity, the same violence, but not the 
same equal fortune, as before. 

The Norman’s spear, striking the centre of his antagonist’s 
shield, went to shivers, and the Disinherited Knight reeled 
‘in his saddle. On the other hand, the unknown champion 
: 19 
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had aified his spear’s poitit at tha helmet of his oppodrient. 
Fair and true he hit the Norman on the visor, and saddle, 
horse, and man rolled on the grourid under a cloud of dust. 

‘¢ We shall meet again, I trust,” said the defeated champion, 
as he extricated himself from the stirrups and fallen steed. 

‘Tf we do not,” said the Disinhetited Knight, ‘the fault 
will not be mine. On foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, 
or with Sword, I am alike ready to encounter thee.” 

Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror called for a 
bow] of wine, and, opening the beaver of his helmet, announced 
that he quaffed it “To all true English hearts, and to the 
confusion of foreign tyrants.” 

He then desired a herald to proclaim that he was willing to 
encounter the rest of the challengers in the order in which they 
pleased to advance against him. 

The gigantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed in sable armour, was the 
first who took the field. But he was soon defeated. 

Sir Philip Malvoisin next advanced ; and against him the 
stranger was equally successful. De Grantmesnil soon after 
avowed himself vanquished; and Ralph de Vipont summed up 
the list of the strangeér’s triumphs, being hurled to the ground 
with such force that he was borne senseless from the lists, 

The acclamations of thousands applauded the award of the 
prince, annOOHEINS that day’s honours to the Disinherited 
Knight. 

The marshal of the field now approached the victor, praying 
him to suffer his helmet to be unlaced, ere they conducted him 
to recéive the prize of the day’s tourney from the hands of 
Prince John. But the Disinherited Knight, with all courtesy, 
detlitied their request. The prince himself made many 
inquiries of those in his company about the unknown stranger ; 
biit none could guess who he might be. Sorneone suggested 
that it might, perhaps, be King Richard himself; and John 
furied déadly pale as he heard the words, for hé had been 
plotting to seize the throne during his brother's absence. . 

- The victorious knight received his prize, speaking. not a 
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word in reply to the complimentary expressions of the Prince, 
which he only acknowledged with a low bow. Leaping into the 
saddle of the richly-accoutred steed which had been presented 
to him, he rode up to where the Lady Rowena was seated, and, 
heedless of the many Norman beauties who graced the contest 
with their presence, gracefully sinking the point of his lance, 
he deposited the coronet which it supported at the feet of the 
fair Saxon. The trumpets instantly sounded, while the heralds 
proclaimed the Lady Rowena the Queen of Beauty and of Love 
for the ensuing day. 

Soon after the vast multitude had retired from the deserted 
field and lights began to glimmer through the twilight, an- 
nouncing the toil of the armourers, which was to continue 
through the whole night in order to repair or alter the suits of 
armour to be used again on the morrow. 

‘The next day dawned in unclouded splendour, and at ten 
o'clock the whole plain was crowded with horsemen, horse- 
women, and foot-passengers, hastening to the tournament ; and 
shortly after a grand flourish of trumpets announced the 
arrival of Prince John and his gorgeous retinue. 

About the same time arrived Cedric the Saxon with the 
Lady Rowena. He had been accompanied on the previous 
day by another noble Saxon, Athelstane, Lord of Coningsburgh, 
a suitor for the hand of Rowena, and one who considered his 
union with that lady as a matter already fixed beyond doubt, 
by the assent of Cedric and her other friends. Rowena herself, 
however, had never given her consent to such an alliance ; and 
entertained but a poor opinion of her would-be lover, whose 
pretensions for her hand she had received with marked disdain. 
Her Saxon lover was not one of her party at the tourney on the 
second day. He had observed with displeasure that Rowena 
was selected by the victor on the preceding day as the object - 
of that honour which it became his privilege to confer, and 
Athelstane, confident of his own strength and skill, had himself 
donned his armour with a determination to make his rival feel 
‘the weight of his battle-axe. 
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The combat on the second day of the tournament was on a 
much more extended scale than that of the previous one ; and 
when the signal for battle was given some fifty knights, at the 
same moment, charged wildly at each other in the lists. The 
champions encountered each other with the utmost fury, 
and with alternate success ; the tide of battle seeming to flow 
now toward the southern, now toward the northern extremity 
of the lists as the one or the other party prevailed. The clang 
of the blows, and the shouts of the combatants, mixed fearfully 
with¥the sound of the trumpets, and drowned the groans of 
those who fell, and lay rolling beneath the feet of the horses. 
The splendid armour of the knights was now defaced with dust 
and blood, and gave way at every stroke of the sword and 
battle-axe ; while the gay plumage, shorn from the crests, 
drifted upon the breeze like snowflakes. | 

In the thick of the press and turmoil of the fight Bois- 
Guilbert and the Disinherited Knight repeatedly endeavoured to 
single out each other, spurred by mutual animosity. Such, how- 
ever, was the crowd and confusion that, during the earlier part 
of the conflict, their efforts to meet were unavailing. But when 
the field became thin, by the numbers on either side who had 
yielded themselves vanquished or had been rendered incapable 
of continuing the strife, the Templar and the unknown knight 
at length encountered, hand to hand, with all the fury that 
mortal animosity, joined to rivalry of honour, could inspire. 
Such was the skill of each in parrying and striking that the 
spectators broke forth into a unanimous and involuntary shout 
of delight.and admiration. 2 
. But at this moment the party of the Disinherited | Knight 
had the worst. Front-de-Boeuf and Athelstane, having 
defeated those immediately opposed to them,’ were now free to 
come to the aid of their friend the Templar ; and, turning their 
horses at the same moment, the two ‘Spurred against the Dis- 
inherited Knight. 

This champion, exposed as he was to the furious assaults. 
of three opponents, each of whom: was ‘almost a’, match for 
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him single-handed, must now. have soon been: overpowered, 
when an unexpected incident changed the fortunes of the day. 

Amongst the ranks of the Disinherited Knight was 4a 
champion in black armour, mounted on a black horse, whose 
shield bore no device of any kind. He had engaged with 
some few combatants, and had easily defeated them during the 
earlier stages of the contest, but seemed to take no further 
interest in the event of the fight, acting the part rather of a 
spectator than of a party in the tournament. 

The moment, however, he saw his leader so hard bested he 
seemed to throw aside his apathy, and setting spurs to his horse 
he came to his assistance like a thunderbolt, exclaiming, in a 
voice like a trumpet-call, ‘* Disinherited to the rescue !” 

Under the fury of his first stroke, Front-de-Boeuf, horse and 
all, rolled stunned to the ground. He then turned his steed 
_upon Athelstane, and, wrenching from the hand of the bulky 
Saxon the battle-axe which he wielded, bestowed him such a 
blow upon the crest, that the Lord of Coningsburgh also lay 
senseless on the field. Having achieved this double feat, he 
returned calmly to the extremity of the lists, leaving his leader 
to cope as best he could with Brian de Bois-Guilbert. This 
was no longer matter of so much difficulty as formerly. The 
Templar’s horse had bled much, and gave way under the 
shock of the Disinherited Knight’s charge. As Bois-Guilbert 
rolled on the field, his antagonist sprung from horseback, and 
was in the act of commanding his adversary to yield or die, 
when Prince John gave the signal that the conflict was at an 
end. 

It being now the duty.of the Prince to name the knight 
who had done best, he determined, although contrary to the 
advice of those about him, that the honour of the day remained 
with the Black Knight. 

To the surprise of all present, however, the knight thus 
preferred was nowhere to be found. He had left the lists 
_immediately when the conflict ceased, and had been observed 
.by some spectators to move slowly down one of the forest 
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glades. After he had been summoned twice by sound of 
trumpet, it became necessary to name another; and the Dis- 
inherited Knight was for the second time named champion of 
the day. 

As the victor was led towards the throne of the Lady 
Rowena, it was observed that he tottered. Rowena was about 
to place the chaplet which she held in her hand upon the 
helmet of the champion who kneeled before her, when the 
marshals exclaimed, “It must not be thus, his head must be 
bare ;” and at once removed his helmet. The features which 
were exposed were those of a young man of twenty-five ; but 
his countenance wag as pale as death, and marked in one or 
two places with streaks of blood. : 

Rowena had no sooner beheld him than she uttered a faint 
shriek ; but at once summoning up all her energies, she placed 
upon the drooping head of the victor the eee chaplet 
which was the destined reward of the day. 

The knight bent low, and kissed the hand of the lovely 
Sovereign by whom his valour had been rewarded ; and then, 
sinking yet farther forward, lay prostrate at her feet. 

There was a general consternation. Cedric, who had been 
struck mute by the sudden appearance of his banished son, 
now rushed forward, as if to separate him from Rowena. But 
this had been already accomplished by the marshals of the 
field, who, guessing the cause of Ivanhoe’s swoon, had hastened 
to undo his armour, and found that the head of a lance had 
penetrated his breast-plate and inflicted a wound in his 
side. 

The name of Ivanhoe was no sooner pronounced than it 
flew from mouth to mouth throughout the vast assembly. It 
was not long ere it reached the circle of the Prince, whose 
brow darkened as he heard the news. He knew that Ivanhoe 
had been a close attendant on his brother King Richard in 
the Holy Land ; and as such he looked upon him as his own 
enemy. He was about to give the signal for retiring from the 
lists, when a small billet was put into his hand. He broke 
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the seal with apparent agitation, and read the words, “Take 
heed to yourself, for the devil is unchained.” 

He turned as pale as death ; and taking two of his courtiers 
aside, he put the billet into their hands. “It means,” he said 
in a faltering voice, “that my brother Richard has obtained 
his freedom.” 

‘Tt is time, then,” said Fitzurse, his confidential attendant, 
“to draw our party to a head, and prepare our forces to meet 
him.” 

In sullen ill-humour the Prince left the nines of tournament 
to hold high festival at the Castle of Ashby ; but it was more 
than his courtiers could do to rouse him from the overpower- 
ing gloom which seemed to agitate his mind throughout the 
evening. On the next day it was settled that the Prince and 
all those who were ready to support him should attend a 
meeting at York for the purpose of making general arrange- 
ments for placing the crown upon the head of the usurper, and 
ousting King Richard from his sovereign rights. 

Meanwhile, Cedric the Saxon, when he saw his son drop 
down senseless in the lists at Ashby, had given orders, half in 
pity, half in anger, to his attendants to convey Ivanhoe to a 
place where his wound might be dressed as soon as the crowd 
had dispersed. The attendants were, however, anticipated in 
this good office. The crowd dispersed, indeed, but the knight 
was nowhere to be seen. The only information which could 
be collected from the bystanders was, that he had been raised 
with care by certain well-attired grooms, and placed in a Jitter 
belonging to a lady among the spectators, in which he had 
immediately been transported out of the press. 

Cedric and his friends, having seen the last of the tourna- 
ment and the festivities which followed it, now set out on their 
return to Rotherwood. Their way lay through a thickly- 
wooded country, which was at the time held to be dangergus 
to travellers from the number of outlaws whom oppression and 
poverty had driven to despair, and who occupied the forests 
in large bands. From these royers, however, Cedrig and 
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Athelstane accounted themselves secure, as they had in 
attendance ten servants. They knew, besides, that the outlaws 
were chiefly peasants and yeomen of Saxon descent, and were 
generally supposed to respect the persons and property of their 
countrymen. 

As the travellers journeyed on their way, they were alarmed 
by repeated cries for assistance ; and when they rode up to the 
place from whence they came, they were surprised to find a 
horse-litter placed upon the ground, beside which sat a young 
woman, richly dressed in the Jewish fashion, while an old 
man, whose yellow. cap proclaimed him to belong to the same 
nation, walked up and down, wringing his hands, as if affected 
by some strange disaster. 

It was some time before Isaac of York, for it was he, could 
explain the nature of his trouble. When at length he began 
to come to himself out of his agony of terror, he said that he 
had hired a body-guard of six men at Ashby, together with 
mules for carrying the litter of a sick friend; but that they 
all had fled away from him, having heard that there was a 
strong band of outlaws lying in wait in the woods before them. 
‘When he implored permission to continue his journey under 
the protection of Cedric and his party, Athelstane was strongly 
opposed to allowing the “‘dog of a Jew,” as he called him, to 
travel in their company. The Lady Rowena, however, had at 
the same time been approached by the old man’s daughter, 
who, kissing the hem of her garment, implored her to have 
compassion on them. “It is not for myself that I pray this 
favour,” said Rebecca; “nor is it even for that poor old man ; 
but it is in the name of one dear to many, and dear even to 
you, that I beseech you to let this sick person be transported 
‘with care and tenderness under your protection.” 

So noble and solemn was the air with which Rebecca made 
this appeal, that on the intercession of Rowena Cedric readily 
consented to allow the Jew and his daughter, together with 
their sick friend, to attach themselves to his party. 

Twilight was: already coming on as the company saeisedel 
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on their journey. The path upon which the party travelled 
was now SO narrow as not to admit above two riders abreast. 
They accordingly quickened their pace, in order to get as 
rapidly as possible out of the dangerous neighbourhood 
which they were traversing. They had just crossed a brook, 
whose banks were broken, swampy, and overgrown with dwarf 
willows, when they were assailed in front, flank and rear by a 
large body of men in the dress of outlaws, and with an impetu- 
osity to which, in their confused and ill-prepared condition, it 
was impossible to offer effectual resistance. Both the Saxon 
chiefs were made prisoners at the same moment, while the 
attendants, embarrassed with baggage, surprised and terrified 
at the fate of their masters, fell an easy prey to the assailants ; 
and the Lady Rowena, the Jew and his daughter experienced 
the same misfortune. Wamba, the jester, alone escaped, 
showing upon the occasion much more courage than those 
who pretended to greater sense. As he wandered through 
the forest, a dog, which he recognised, jumped up and fawned 
upon him, and Gurth, the swineherd, shortly after made his 
appearance. He was horrified to hear from his fellow-servant 
of the misfortune which had befallen their -master and his 
party; and the two were about to hasten away for the purpose 
of procuring aid, when a third person suddenly appeared, and 
commanded them both to halt. Notwithstanding the twilight, 
and although his dress and arms showed him to be an outlaw, 
Wamba recognised him to be Locksley, the yeoman, a man who 
had carried off the prize for archery at the tournament a day or 
two before. | 

‘What is the meaning of all this,” he said ; ‘‘or who is it 
that rifle and ransom and make prisoners in these forests ?” 

The yeoman then left, bidding Gurth and Wamba, on the 
peril of their lives, not to stir until he returned. He was 
not long away, and on returning said that he had found 
out who the attacking party were and whither they were 
‘bound. | 

‘Cedric the Saxon,” he said, “the friend of the rights. of 
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Englishmen, shall not want English hands to help him in this 
extremity. Come, then, with me, until I gather more aid.” 

So saying, he walked through the wood at a great pace, fol- 
lowed by the jester and the swineherd. 

It was after three hours’ good walking that the servants of 
Cedric, with their mysterious guide, arrived at a small opening 
in the forest. Beneath an enormous oak-tree several yeomen 
lay stretched on the ground, while another, as sentinel, walked 
to and fro in the moonlight shade. Locksley, on being recog- 
nised, was welcomed with every token of respect and attach- 
ment; and he at once gave orders to collect what force they 
could. 

A set of gallants,” he said, ““who have been masquerading 
in such guise as our own, are carrying a band of prisoners to 
Torquilstone, the castle of Front-de-Boeuf. Our honour is 
concerned to punish them, and we will find means to do so.” 

In the meantime Cedric and the other prisoners had been 
hurried along by Bois-Guilbert and De Bracy, and safely lodged 
in the strong and ancient castle of Reginald Front-de-Boeuf. 
Once within the castle, the prisoners were separated. Cedric 
and Athelstane were confined in one apartment, the Lady 
Rowena in another, while the poor Jew was hastily thrust into 
a dungeon-vault, the floor of which was deep beneath the level 
of the ground, and his daughter Rebecca was locked into a cell 
in a distant and sequestered turret. 

The dungeon occupied by Isaac of York was dark and damp. 
Chains and shackles, which had been the portion of former 
captives, hung rusted on the gloomy walls, and in the rings of 
one of those sets of fetters there remained the mouldering 
bones of some unhappy prisoner who had been left to perish 
there in other days. At one end of this ghastly apartment was 
a large fire-grate, over the top of which were stretched some 
transverse bars of iron, half devoured with rust: 

For nearly three hours the wretched Jew remained sitting in 
a-corner of his dungeon, when steps were heard on the stair by 
which it was approached. The bolts were withdrawn, the hinges 
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creaked as the wicket opened, and Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, 
followed by two Saracen slaves of the Templar, entered the 
prison. 

“*Most cursed dog of an accursed race !” he said to Isaac, 
“see’st thou these scales? In these shalt thou weigh me out 
a thousand silver pounds.” 

“Holy Abraham !” returned the Jew, “heard man ever such 
a demand? Not within the walls of York, ransack my house 
and that of all my tribe, wilt thou find the tithe of that huge 
sum of silver.” 

“Prepare, then,” said the Norman, “for a long and lingering 
death.” 

_ And he ordered the slave to make ready the fire. 

‘*See’st thou, Isaac,” he said, “the range of bars above that 
glowing charcoal? On that warm couch shalt thou lie, stripped 
of thy clothes. One of these slaves shall maintain the fire 
beneath thee, while another shall anoint thy wretched limbs 
with oil, lest the roast should burn. Now, choose between 
such a scorching bed and the payment of a thousand pounds 
of silver ; for, by the head of my father, thou hast no other 
option.” 

“So may Abraham, Jacob, and all the fathers of our people 
assist me,” said Isaac; ‘‘I cannot make the choice, because I 
have not the means of satisfying your exorbitant demand.” 

* Seize him, and strip him, slaves!” said the Knight, “ and 
let the fathers of his race assist him if they can.” 

The assistants stepped forward, and laying hands on the un- 
fortunate man, waited the hard-hearted Baron’s further signal. 

The unhappy Jew eyed their savage countenances and that 
of Front-de-Bceuf, in hope of discovering some symptoms of 
relenting ; and as he looked again at the glowing furnace his 
resolution at length gave way. 

“TJ will pay!” he said. ‘ That is,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, “I will pay it with the help of my brethren. Let my 
daughter Rebecca go forth to York, and she will nee the 
‘treasure here.” , 
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** Thy daughter !” said Front-de-Boeuf, as if surprised. “By 
heavens! Isaac, I would I had known of this; I gave the black- 
browed girl to be a handmaiden to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
to do as it might please him with her. My word is passed to 
my comrade in arms; nor would I break it for ten \ Jewe and 
Jewesses to boot.” 

‘The yell which Isaac raised at this unfeeling communication 
made the vault ring. 

** Robber and villain!” he exclaimed, “I will pay thee nothing 
—not one silver penny will I pay thee—unless my daughter is 
delivered to me in safety and honour. Do thy worst. Take 
my life if thou wilt, and say the Jew, amidst his tortures, 
knew how to disappoint the Christian.” 

‘Strip him, slaves! and chain him down upon the bars,” 
said Front-de-Boeuf. 

The Saracens, in obedience to this savage order, had already 
torn from the feeble and straggling old man his upper garment, 
and were proceeding totally to disrobe him, when the sound 
of a bugle, twice winded without the castle, penetrated even to 
the recesses of the dungeon ; and immediately after, loud 
voices were heard calling for Sir Reginald Front-de-Bceuf. 
Unwilling to be found engaged in his hellish occupation, the 
savage Baron gave the slaves a signal to restore Isaac’s 
garment, and hastily quitted the dungeon with his atten- 
dants. 

During the time the unhappy Jew was undergoing his 
terrible ordeal in the gloomy dungeon, his daughter Rebecca, 
in her lonely turret, had been exposed to attentions no less 
unpleasant. 

On being left in the secluded cell, she found herself in the 
presence of. an old hag, who kept murmuring to herself a 
Saxon rhyme, as if to beat time to the spindle at which she 
was engaged. As soon as they were alone the:old woman ad- 
dressed the Jewess, telling her that she was once as young and 
‘fair as herself, when Front-de-Boeuf, the father of the man who 
now lorded it in the castle, attacked the place and slew her 
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father and his seven sons, and she became the prey and scorn 
of the conqueror. 

“Ts there no help? Are there no-means of escape?” said 
Rebecca. ‘Richly, richly would I requite thine aid.” 

“Think not of it,” said the hag, “from hence there is no 
escape but through the gates of death; and it is late, late,” 
she added, shaking her gray head, “ere these open to us. 
Fare thee well, Jewess !—thou hast to do with them that have 
neither scruple nor pity.” And so saying she left the room, 
locking the door behind her. 

Before long a step was heard on the stair, and the i of 
the turret-chamber slowly opened, and Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
entered the room. He commenced to address the Jewess with 
flattering speeches, saying that he loved her, and that she must 
now be his. But Rebecca rejected his proffered love with 
scorn, protesting that she would proclaim his villainy from one 
end of Europe to the other. “At least,” she said, ‘‘those 
who tremble not at thy crime will hold thee accursed for 
having so far dishonoured the cross thou wearest as to follow 
a daughter of my people.” 

“Thou art keen-witted, Jewess,” replied the Templar, well 
aware of the truth of what she spoke; “but loud must be thy 
voice of complaint, if it is heard beyond the iron walls of this 
castle. One thing only can save thee, Rebecca. Submit to 
thy fate, embrace our religion, and thou shalt go forth in such 
state that many a Norman lady shall envy thee thy lot.” 

Submit to my fate!” said Rebecca, “and, sacred :Heaven ! 
to what fate? Embrace thy religion, and what’ religion can 
it be that harbours such a villain? Craven knight! forsworn 
priest ! I spit at thee and I defy thee. The God of Abraham’s 
promise hath opened an escape to His daughter, even from 
this abyss of infamy !” 

As she spoke she threw open the latticed window, and in 
an instant after stood on the very verge of the parapet outside, 
with not the slightest screen between her and the tremendous 
depth below... Unprepared for such a desperate effort, Bois- 
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Guilbert had time neither to intercept nor to stop her. As 
he offered to advance, she exclaimed, “ Remain where thou 
art, proud Templar, or at thy choice advance! . One foot 
nearer, and I plunge myself from the precipice ; my body shall 
be crushed out of the very form of humanity upon the stones 
below ere it become the victim of thy brutality !” 

The Templar hesitated, and a resolution which would have 
never yielded to pity or distress gave way to his admiration 
for her fortitude. “Come down,” he said, “rash girl! I 
swear by earth, and sea, and sky, I will offer thee no offence. 
Many a law, many a commandment have I broken, but my 
word never.” 

“Thus far,” said Rebecca, “I will trust thee;” and she 
descended from the verge of the battlement, but remained 
standing close by one of the embrasures. “Here,” she said, 
“I take my stand. If thou shalt attempt to diminish by one 
step the distance now between us, thou shalt see that the 
Jewish maiden will rather trust her soul with God than her 
honour to the Templar.” 

As she spoke, the bugle was heard to sound, announcing 
that the presence of the Knight was required in another part 
of the castle; and as he instantly obeyed the summons, 
Rebecca found herself once more alone. 

When the Templar reached the hall of the castle, he found 
De Bracy there already. They were soon after joined by 
Front-de-Boeuf. 

‘¢ Let us see the cause of this cursed clamour,” said Front- 
de-Boeuf. ‘Here is a letter, and if I mistake not, it is in 
Saxon.” | 

The Templar took the paper from his hand and read it. ‘It 
was a demand to surrender the prisoners within one hour, 
failing which the castle would be instantly besieged ; and it was 
signed at the end by Wamba and Gurth, by the — Knight 
and Locksley. 

‘The answer which was ; returned. from the castle to this 
missive announced that the prisoners would not.be given up; 
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but that permission would be given to a man of religion to 
come to receive their dying confession, as it had been deter- 
mined to execute them before noon. 

When this reply was brought back to the party of the Black 
Knight, a hurried consultation was held as to what they should 
do. There being no churchman amongst them, and as no one 
else seemed willing to undertake the risk of trusting himself 
within the castle, Wamba, the jester, was selected for the 
office. He was soon muffled in his religious disguise; and 
imitating the solemn and stately deportment of a friar, he 
departed to execute his mission. 

As he approached the castle gate, he was at once admitted, 
and shortly after was ushered into the apartment where Cedric 
and Athelstane were confined; and the three were left alone. 
It was not long before Cedric recognised the voice of his 
jester. The faithful servant at once suggested that his master 
should change garments with him, and so make his escape. 
But it required the strong pressure of both Wamba and Athel- 
stane before Cedric would consent. At length he yielded, 
and the exchange of dress was accomplished. He left the 
apartment saying that he would rescue his friends, or return 
and die along with them. 

In a low-arched and dusky passage by which Cedric en- 
deavoured to work his way to the hall, he was met by Urfried, 
the old crone of the tower. 

‘Come this way, father,” she said to him; “thou art a 
stranger, and canst not leave the castle without a guide. 
Come hither, for I would speak with thee.” 

So saying, she proceeded to conduct the unwilling Cedric 
into a small apartment, the door of which she heedfully secured. 
‘‘Thou art a Saxon, father,” she said to him; “the sounds of 
my native language are sweet to mine ears, though seldom 
heard for many years.” 

She then told him the story of her unhappy and degraded 
life, and how she was once the daughter of the noble thane of 
Torquilstone. : 
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“Thou the daughter of Torquil Wolfganger !” said Cedric ; 
“thou—thou, the daughter of .my father’ S friend and com- 
panion in arms !” 

“Thy father’s friend !” echoed Urfried; “ then Cedric, called 
the Saxon, stands before me. But why this religious dress ?” 

“Tt matters not {who I am,” said Cedric; “proceed, un- 
happy woman, unhappy Ulrica, I should say, for thou canst be 
none other, with thy tale of horror and guilt. Wretched 
woman !” he exclaimed, as she concluded her miserable history, 
‘*so thou hast lived, when all believed thee murdered; hast lived 
to merit our hate and execration ; lived to unite thyself with the 
vile tyrant who slew thy nearest and dearest !” 

“IT hated him with all my soul,” replied Ulrica; “I also 
have had my hours of vengeance ; I have fomented the quarrels 
of our foes; I have seen their blood flow, and heard their 
dying groans; I have seen my oppressor fall at his own board 
by the hand of his own son. Yet here I dwelt, till age, pre- 
mature age, has stamped its ghastly features on my counte- 
nance, scorned and insulted where I was once obeyed. Thou 
art the first I have seen for twenty years by whom God was 


feared or man regarded ; and dost thou bid me despair?” ~ 
‘‘T bid thee repent,” said Cedric; “ but I cannot, I will not, 
longer abide with thee.” 


“Stay yet a moment!” said Ulrica. ‘Revenge henceforth 
shall possess me wholly, and thou thyself shalt say that, what- 
ever: was the life of Ulrica, her death well became the 
daughter of the noble Torquil.. Hasten to lead your forces to 
the attack, and when thou shalt see a red flag wave from the 
eastern turret, press the Normans hard ; they will have enough 
to do within. Begone, I pray thee; follow thine : own fate, and 
leave me to mine.”’ 

As she spoke she vanished through a private door, and . 
Front-de-Boeuf entered the apartment. 

.“ Thy.penitents, father,” he said, ““have made a long shrift ; 
but come, follow. me through this passage, that I may dismiss 
thee by the postern.” , 
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As Cedric was leaving’ the castle, the Norman gave him a 
note to carry to Philip-de Malvoisin, begging him ‘to send as- 
sistance with all the speed he could. .He promised the friar a 
large reward for doing the errand, and as they parted at the 
postern door he thrust into Cedric’s reluctant hand a piece of 
gold, adding, ‘* Remember, I will flay off thy cowl and ‘skin if 
thou failest in thy purpose.” 

When Front-de-Boeuf rejoined his friends and found out 
the trick which had been played upon him, and that Cedric 
had escaped, his rage was unbounded, and it was only on De. 
Bracy interceding for him that he consented to spare the. lite. 
of the poor jester. 

Before long the inmates of the castle had other things to 
occupy them. The enemy was announced to be under their 
very walls ; and each knight repaired hastily to his post, and 
at the head of the few followers whom they were able to 
muster they awaited with calm determination the threatened 
assault. 

When at length the attack upon the castle was: commenced 
‘all was at once bustle and clamour within its gloomy walls. 
The heavy step of men-at-arms traversed the battlements, or 
resounded on the narrow and winding passages and stairs 
which led to the various bartizans and points of defence. The 
voices of the knights were heard animating their followers, or 
directing means of defence; while their commands were often 
drowned in the clashing of armour or the clamorous shouts of 
«those whom they addressed. The shrill bugle without was 
answered by a flourish of Norman trumpets from the battle- 
ments, while the cries of both parties augmented the fearful 
din, Showers of well-directed arrows came pouring against 
each embrasure and opening in the parapets, as well as every 
window where a defender might be suspected to be stationed ; 
and these were answered by a furious discharge of whizzing 
shafts and missiles from the walls. 

And so for some time the fight went on; many combatants 
falling on either side. But soon the conflict became even 
; ; . 20 
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mone désperate when the Black Knight, at the head of a body 
of hi§:4ollowers, led an attack upon the outer barrier of the 
barbican. Down came the piles and palisades before their 
irresistible onslaught ; but their headlong rush through the 
broken barriers was met by Front-de-Boeuf himself and a 
number of the defenders. 

The two leaders came face to face, and fought hand to hand 
on the breach amid the roar of their followers who watched the 
progress of the strife. Hot and fierce was the combat that 
ensued between them ; but ere many minutes had passed the 
giant form of Front-de-Bceuf tottered like an oak under the 
steel of the woodman, and dropped tothe ground. His followers 
rushed forward to where he lay, and their united force com- 
pelling the Black Knight to pause, they dragged their wounded 
leader within the walls. 

An interval of quiet now succeeded, the besiegers remaining 
in possession of the outer defences of the castle, and the 
besieged retiring for the time within the walls of the fortress. 

During the confusion which reigned amongst the followers 
of Front-de-Boeuf when the attack had commenced, Rebecca 
had been allowed to take the place of the old crone, Ulrica, 
who was in close attendance on the wounded man who 
had been brought into the castle in company with Isaac of 
York and the other captives. The sufferer was Ivanhoe 
himself, who had so mysteriously disappeared on the 
conclusion of the tournament, when his father, Cedric, 
had sent his servants to attend him to a place of safety. 
The gallant young warrior, who, as he fell fainting to the 
ground, seemed'to be abandoned by all the world, had been 
transported from the lists at the entreaty of Rebecca, to the 
house at Ashby then occupied by Isaac of York, where his 
wounds were dressed and tended by the Jewish maiden herself. 
So great was her skill and knowledge of medicine, that she 
undertook to restore the injured knight to health in eight days’ 
time ; but she informed him of the necessity they were under 
of removing to York, and of her father’s resolution to transport 
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him thither, and tend him in his own house until his wound 
should be healed. It was on their journey to that town that 
they were overtaken on the road by Cedric and his party, 
in whose company they were afterwards carried captive to the 
Castle of Torquilstone. 

But to return to the assault. When Front-de-Boeuf, deeply 
wounded, was rescued by his followers from the fury of the 
Black Knight, he was conveyed to his chamber. As he lay 
upon his bed, racked with pain and mental agony, and filled 
with the fear of rapidly approaching death, he heard a voice 
address him. 

‘‘ Think on thy sins,” it said, ‘Reginald Front-de-Boeuf ; on 
rebellion, on rapine, on murder.” 

‘“Who is there? What art thou?” he exclaimed in terror. 
‘Depart, and haunt my couch no more; let me die in peace.” 

*‘In peace thou shalt nor die,” repeated the voice ; “‘ even 
in death shalt thou think on the groans which this castle has 
echoed, on the blood that is engrained in its floors.” 

“Go, leave me, fiend!” replied the wounded Norman. 
“Leave me and seek the Saxon witch, Ulrica, who was my 
temptress ; let her, as well as I, taste the tortures which antici- 
pate hell.” ) 

‘‘ She already tastes them,” said Ulrica, stepping before the 
couch of Front-de-Boeuf ; ‘‘she hath long drunken of this cup, 
and its bitterness is now sweetened to see that thou dost 
partake it.” 

**Detestable fury!” exclaimed the Norman. ‘“ Ho! Giles, 
Clement, Eustace, seize this witch, and hurl her from the 
battlements ; she has betrayed us to the Saxon.” 

“Call on them again, valiant Baron,” said the hag, with a 
smile of grisly mockery ; ‘‘but know, mighty chief, thou shalt 
have neither answer nor aid. Listen to these horrid 
sounds,” for the din of the recommenced assault and defence 
now rung fearfully loud from the battlements of the castle; “‘in 
that war-cry is the downfall of thy house. And know, too, 
even now, the doom which all thy power and strength is 
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unable to avoid, though it is prepared for thee by this feeble 
hand. Markest thou the smouldering and suffocating vapour 
which already eddies in sable folds through the chamber? 
Rememberest thou the magazine of fuel that is stored beneath. 
these apartments ?” 

“Woman !” éxclaimed the wounded man with fury, ‘thou 
hast not set fire to it? By heaven thou a and the castle 
is in flames !” 

“They are fast rising, at least,” said Ulrica; ‘‘and a signal 
shall soon wave to warn the besiegers to press hard upon 
those who would extinguish them. Farewell, Front-de-Boeuf ; 
farewell for ever.” | 

So saying, she left the apartment ; and Front-de-Bceuf could 
hear the’ crash of the ponderous key, as she locked and 
double-locked the door behind her. 

Meanwhile, the Black Knight had led his forces again to the 
attack ; and so vigorous was their assault, that before long the 
gate of the castle alone separated them from those within. 
At this moment the besiegers caught sight of the red flag 
upon the tower which Ulrica had described to Cedric ; and, as 
she had bade them do, the assailants at once redoubled their 
efforts to break in the postern gate. 

The defenders, finding the castle to be on fire, now deter- 
mined to sell their lives as dearly as they could; and, headed 
by De Bracy, they threw open the gate, and were at once in- 
volved in a terrific conflict with those outside. The Black 
Knight, with portentous strength, forced his way inward in 
despite of De Bracy and his followers. Two of the foremost 
instantly fell, and the rest gave way, notwithstanding all their 
leaders’ efforts to stop them. The Black Knight was soon 
engaged in desperate combat with the Norman chief, and the 
vaulted roof of the hall rung with their furious blows. At 
length De Bracy fell. 

_ “Yield thee, De Bracy,” said the Black Champion, stooping 
over him, and holding against the bars of his helmet the fatal 
poniard with which the knights despatched their enemies. 
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“Vield thee, rescue or no rescue, or thou art but a dead 
“man. 39 

“T will not yield, : » replied the Norman faintly, “to an un- 
known conqueror. Tell me thy name, or work ny pleasure 
on me.” 

The. Black Knight whispered something into o the ear of the 
‘vanquished. 

‘“*T yield me to be true prisoner, rescue or no rescue,” then 
answered De Bracy, in a tone of sullen submission... 

‘Go to the barbican,” said the victor in a tone of authority, 
“and wait there my further orders.” 

“Yet first let me say,” said De Bracy, ‘“ ua, it imports 
thee to know. Wilfred of Ivanhoe is wounded and a prisoner, 
and will perish in the burning castle without present help.” 

‘““Wilfred of Ivanhoe!” exclaimed the Black Knight— 
‘prisoner, and perish! The life of every man in the castle 
shall answer it if a hair of his head be singed. Show me his 
chamber !” 

When the Black Knight reached the room, Ivanhoe was 
alone. Rebecca, who had remained with him until a few 
moments before, had just been carried off forcibly by Bois- 
Guilbert. Raising the wounded man with ease, the Black 
Knight rushed with him to the postern gate, and having there 
delivered his burden to the care of two yeomen, he again 
entered the castle to assist in the rescue of the other prisoners. 

One turret was now in bright flames, which flashed out 
furiously from window and shot-hole. But in other parts the 
besiegers pursued the defenders of the castle from chamber to 
chamber, and satiated in their blood the vengeance which had 
long animated them against the soldiers of the tyrant, Front- 
de-Boeuf. Most of the garrison resisted to the uttermost ; 
few of them asked quarter, none received it. 

As the fire commenced to spread rapidly through all parts 
of the castle, Ulrica appeared on one of the turrets. Her long 
dishevelled gray hair flew back from her uncovered head, 
while the delight of gratified vengeance contended in her eyes 
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with the fire of insanity. Before long the towering flames had 
surmounted every obstruction, and rose to the evening skies 
one huge and burning beacon, seen far and wide through the 
adjacent country ; tower after tower crashed down, with blazing 
roof and rafter. The vanquished, of whom very few remained, 
scattered and escaped into the neighbouring wood. The 
maniac figure of Ulrica was for a long time visible on the lofty 
stand she had chosen, tossing her arms abroad with wild 
exultation. At length, with a terrific crash, the whole turret 
gave way, and she perished in the flames which had consumed 
her tyrant. 

When day dawned the outlaws and their rescued prisoners 
assembled around the trysting-tree in the oak forest, beside 
the now ruined castle. Two only of Front-de-Boeuf’s captives 
were missing: Athelstane and the Jewish maiden, the former 
being reported as amongst the slain, and Rebecca having been 
carried off by Bois-Guilbert before her friends could effect 
her rescue. 

When the outlaws had divided the spoils which they had 
taken from the Castle of Torquilstone, Cedric prepared to 
take his departure. He left the gallant band of foresters 
sorrowing deeply for his lost friend, the Lord of Coningsburgh; 
and he and his followers had scarce departed, when a pro- 
cession moved slowly from under the greenwood branches in 
the direction which he had taken, in the centre of which was 
the car in which the body of Athelstane was laid. 

When the funeral train had passed out of sight, Locksley 
addressed the Black Knight, and asked him if he had any 
request to make, as his reward for the gallantry he had dis- 
played. , | 

“‘T accept the offer,” said the knight; “and I ask permis- 
sion to dispose of Sir Maurice de Bracy at my own pleasure.” 

“He is already thine,” said Locksley, “‘and well for him !” 

““De Bracy,” said the knight, “thou art free; depart. He 
whose prisoner thou art scorns to take mean revenge for what 
is past. But beware of the future, lest a worse thing befall 
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thee. Maurice de Bracy, I say, BEwARE!” De Bracy bowed 
low and in silence, threw himself upon a horse, and galloped 
off through the wood. 

“Noble knight,” then said Locksley, “I would fain beg 
your acceptance of another gift. Here is a bugle, which an 
English yeoman has once worn; I pray you to keep it asa 
memorial of your gallant bearing. If ye should chance to be 
hard bested in any forest between Trent and Tees, wind three 
notes upon it, and ye shall find helpers and rescue.” 

“Gramercy for the gift, bold yeoman,” said the Knight ; 
‘“‘and better help than thine and thy rangers would I never 
seek, were it at my utmost need.” 

So saying, he mounted his strong war-horse, and rode off 
through the forest. 

During all this time Isaac of York sat sacunataily apart, 
grieving for the loss of his dearly-loved daughter Rebecca. 
He was assured that she was still alive, but that there was no 
hope of rescuing her from the clutches of Bois - Guilbert, 
except by the payment of a ransom of six hundred crowns. 
On consenting to pay this amount to the Prior of Jorvaulx, 
who had just then joined the party in the wood, the Jew was 
given a letter, written by the Prior himself, directed to Bois- 
Guilbert at the Preceptory of Templestowe, whither the maiden 
had been carried off, commanding that Rebecca should be set 
at liberty. And with this epistle the unhappy old man set out 
to procure his daughter’s liberation. 

Meanwhile there was brave feasting in the Castle of York, 
to which Prince John had invited those nobles, prelates, and 
leaders by whose assistance he hoped to carry through his 
ambitious projects upon his brother’s throne. Deep was the 
Prince’s disappointment when he learnt of the fall of Torquil- 
stone, and the defeat of the knights who failed to defend it, 
and on whose support he strongly relied. The rumoured in- 
telligence had scarcely reached him, when De Bracy was 
ushered into his presence, his armour still bearing the marks 
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of the late fray, and covered with clay and a from crest to 
spur * 

* The Templar is fled,” said De Bracy, i in answer to the 
Prince’s eager questions ; “ Front-de-Boeuf you will never see 
more; and,” he added in. a low and emphatic tone, 
“Richard is in England; I have seen him and spoken with 
him.” 
| Prince John turned pale, tottered, and caught at the back 
of an oaken bench to support himself. 

' On awakening from the stupor into which he had been 
thrown by the unexpected intelligence, he determined to 
endeavour to seize his brother, and hold him a prisoner. He 
appealed to De Bracy to assist him in this project, and 
became at once deeply suspicious of the knight’s loyalty 
towards him when he declined to lift hand against the man 
who had spared his own life. 

_ Driven almost to desperation, and with bitter complaints 
against those who had promised to support him, John now 
treacherously directed Waldemar Fitzurse, one of his most 
intimate attendants, to depart at once, with a chosen band of 
followers, for the purpose of overtaking King Richard and, if 
possible, securing him as a prisoner. 

In the meantime, Isaac of York, though suffering much from 
the ill-treatment he had received at Torquilstone, made his 
way to the Preceptory of Templestowe, for the purpose of 
negotiating his daughter’s redemption. Before reaching his 
destination he was told that Lucas de Beaumanoir, the Grand 
Master of the Order of the Templars, was then on visit to the 
Preceptory. He had come, the Jew was informed, for the 
purpose of correcting and punishing many of the members of 
the body whose conduct had of late been open to severe 
censure ; and he was recognised, besides, as the most aces 
eal oppressor of the Jewish people. 

In spite of this ominous intelligence, Isaac puraued his way, 
and on arriving at Templestowe was at once shown into the 
presence of the Grand Master himself. With fear and trem-. 
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bling he produced the letter.of the Prior of Jorvaulx to Bois- 
Guilbert. Beaumanoir tore open the seal and perused the 
letter in haste, with an expression of surprise and horror. He 
had ‘not until then been informed of the presence of the 
Jewish maiden in the abode of the Templars, and great was 
his fury and indignation on learning that she was amongst them. 
He denounced Rebecca as a witch, by whose enchantment 
Bois-Guilbert had been led to offend against the rules of the 
Holy Order, and in tones of passion and scorn he refused to 
listen to Isaac’s protestations of her innocence. 

‘Spurn this Jew from the gate,” he said to one of his 
attendants, “and shoot him dead if he oppose or turn again. 
With his daughter we will deal as the Christian law and our 
own high office warrant.” . 

Poor Isaac was hurried off accordingly, and expelled from 
the Preceptory, all his entreaties, and even his offers, un- 
heard and disregarded. He had hitherto feared for his 
daughter’s honour ; he was now to tremble for her life. 

Orders were at once given by the Grand Master to prepare 
the great hall of the Preceptory for the trial of Rebecca as a 
sorceress ; and even the president of ‘the establishment did 
not hesitate to aid in procuring false evidence against the un- 
fortunate Jewess, for the purpose. of ingratiating himself with 
Beaumanotrr, from whom he had kept secret the presence of 
Rebecca in the holy precincts. 

When the ponderous castle bell had tolled the point of 
noon, the. Jewess was led from her secluded chamber into 
the great hall in which the Grand Master had for the time 
established his court of justice. As she passed through the 
crowd of squires and yeomen, who already filled the lower 
end of the vast apartment, a scrap of paper was thrust into her 
hand, which she received almost unconsciously, and continued 
to hold without examining its contents, The assurance that 
she possessed some friend in this awful assembly gave her 
courage to look around, and to mark into whose presence she 
had been conducted. She gazed accordingly upon a scene 
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which might well have struck terror into a bolder heart than 
hers. 

On an elevated seat at the upper end of the great hall, 
directly before the accused, sat the Grand Master of the 
Temple, in full and ample robes of flowing white, holding in 
his hand the mystic staff, which bore the symbol of the Order. 
At his feet was placed a table, occupied by two scribes, whose 
duty it was to record the proceedings of the day. Their chairs 
were black, and formed a marked contrast to the warlike ap- 
pearance of the knights who attended the solemn gathering. 
The preceptors, of whom there were four present, occupied 
seats behind their superiors; and behind them stood the 
esquires of the Order, robed in white. 

The whole assembly wore an aspect of the most profound 
gravity—the reflection, as it were, of the sombre countenance 
of the austere and relentless Grand Master. The lower part 
of the hall was filled with guards and others whom curiosity 
had drawn together to witness the important and impressive 
ceremony. 

The Grand Master himself, in a short speech, announced 
the charge against the Jewess ; and, on its conclusion, several 
witnesses were called to prove the risks to which Bois-Guilbert 
exposed himself in endeavouring to save Rebecca from the 
blazing castle; while other witnesses testified to the apparent 
madness of the Templar in bringing the Jewess to the Pre- 
ceptory. A poor Saxon peasant was next dragged forward to 
the bar, who had been cured of a palsy by the accused. Most 
unwilling was his testimony, and given with many tears; but 
he admitted that two years since he had been unable to 
stir from his bed until the remedies applied by Rebecca’s 
directions had in some degree restored the use of his limbs. 
With a trembling hand he produced from his bosom a small 
box of ointment, bearing some Hebrew characters upon the lid, 
which was, with most of the audience, a sure proof that the 
devil had stood apothecary. 

Witnesses skilled in medicine were then brought forward to 
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prove that they knew nothing of the materials of which the 
unguent was compounded, and who suggested that it must 
have been manufactured by means both unlawful and magical. 
Other witnesses came forward to prove that Rebecca’s cures 
were accomplished by means of mutterings in an unknown 
tongue, and songs of a sweet, strange sound, which made the 
ears of the hearer tingle and his heart throb, adding that her 
garments were of a strange and mystic form, and that she had 
rings impressed with cabalistic devices, all which were, in 
those ignorant and superstitious times, easily credited as proofs 
of guilt. 

On the conclusion of this weighty evidence the Grand 
Master in a solemn tone demanded of Rebecca what she had 
to say against the sentence of condemnation which he was 
about to pronounce. | 

“To invoke your pity,” said the lovely Jewess, with a voice 
somewhat tremulous with emotion, “would, I am aware, be 
as useless as I should hold it mean. To state that to relieve 
the sick and wounded of another religion cannot be displeasing 
to God were also unavailing ; to plead that many things which 
these men (whoin may Heaven pardon!) have spoken against 
me are impossible would avail me but little, since you believe 
in their possibility, and still less would it advantage me to 
explain that the peculiarities of my dress, language, and 
manners are those of my people. I am friendless, defenceless, 
and the prisoner of my accuser there. He is of your own faith ; 
his lightest word would weigh down the most solemn protesta- 
tions of the distressed Jewess, and yet to himself, yes, Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, to thyself I appeal, whether these accusations 
are not false ?” 

There was a pause; all eyes turned to the Templar. He 
was silent. 3 ! 

‘‘Speak,” she said, “if thou art a man; if thou art a 
Christian, speak! I conjure thee, by the habit which thou dost 
wear, by the name thou dost inherit, by the honour of thy 
mother, I conjure thee to say, are these things true ?” 
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‘¢ Answer her, brother,” said the Grand Master. 

“The scroll, the scroll !” was all that Bois-Guilbert uttered 
in reply, looking to Rebecca. 

The Jewess instantly remembered the slip of paper which 
she continued to hold in her hand, and, looking at it without 
being observed, she read the words, “ Demand a champion [” 

** Rebecca,” said the Grand Master, who believed the words 
of Bois-Guilbert had reference to some other writing, “hast 
thou aught else to say ?” 

‘“* There is yet one chance of life left to me,”’ said the Jewess, 
‘even by your own fierce laws. I deny this charge; I main- 
tain my innocence. I challenge the privilege of trial by 
combat, and will appear by my champion. There lies my 
gage. ” 

She took her embroidered glove from her hand and finie 
it down before the Grand Master, with an air of mingled 
simplicity and dignity which excited universal surprise and 
admiration. 

A short consultation then took place between ‘Beaumanoir 
and the preceptors, in which it was decided that Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert was the fittest knight to do battle for the Holy Order. 
To him, accordingly, the glove of Rebecca was handed; and 
the Jewess was commanded to find a champion by the third 
day following. It was further intimated to her that should she 
fail to do so, or if her champion should be discomforted, she 
should die the death of a sorceress, according to doom. 

Being granted permission to communicate with her father, 
she hastily wrote a few lines in Hebrew to him, imploring him 
to seek out Wilfred, the son of Cedric, and let him know that she 
was in sore need of achampion. As it fortuned, the messenger 
who did her errand had not far to go before he met Isaac of 
York. 

The poor old man, on learning his daughter's terrible 
condition, was quite overcome ; but, cheered in some measure 
by the kindly words of a Rabbi who was with him, he deter- 
mined, weak and feverish though he was, to make a last effort 
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for the child he loved so dearly. And having said farewell the 
two Jews parted, Isaac to.seek out Ivanhoe, and the Rabbi to 
go to York to look for other assistance. 

In the twilight of the day of her trial, if it could he called 
such, a low knock was heard at the door. of Rebecca’s prison- 
chamber ; and no after Brian de Bois-Guilbert entered the 
apartment. 

She drew back in terror at the sight of the man he had 
been the cause of all her misfortunes ; but he bade her not to 
be afraid. He had come, he said, to tell her that he was 
prepared to refuse to do battle for the Templars against her, 
and sacrifice his name and honour as a member of the Holy 
Order, and that he would leave the preceptory, appear in three 
days in disguise, and himself be her champion against any 
knight who should confront him, on one condition: that she 
should accept. him as a lover. 

Rebecca listened to his words, and then with scorn 
refused his offer. . 

“So be it then, proud damsel,” said Bois-Guilbert ; ‘thou 
hast thyself decided thine own fate. I shall appear in the 
lists against thy champion, and know that there lives not the 
knight who may cope with me alone save Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion and his minion Ivanhoe. Ivanhoe, as thou well knowest, 
is unable to bear his corslet, and Richard is in a foreign prison. 
Farewell.” And so saying the Templar left the apartment. - 

Pending this time, so full of terror and anxiety for poor 
Rebecca, the Black Knight, having left the company of the 
generous outlaw, held his way to a neighbouring religious 
house to which the wounded Ivanhoe had been removed when 
the. castle was taken. Here he remained for the night; 
and the following day he set out for Coningsburgh to attend 
‘the obsequies of the deceased Athelstane, Wamba alone being 
his companion. 

They had ridden together for some distance when the quick 
eye of the jester caught sight of some men in armour concealed 
in a brake not far from where they were. 
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Almost immediately after three arrows were discharged from 
the suspected spot, one of which glanced off the visor of the 
Black Knight. 

‘Let us close with them,” said the knight, and he rode 
straight to the thicket. He was met by six or seven men-at- 
arms, who ran against him with their lances at full career. 
Three of the weapons struck against him, and splintered with 
as little effect as if they had been driven against a tower of 
steel. The attacking party then drew their swords and assailed 
him on every side, But many as they were to one they had 
met their match; and a man reeled and fell at every blow 
delivered by the Black Knight. His opponents, desperate as 
they were, now bore back from his deadly blows, and it seemed 
as if the terror of his single strength was about to gain the 
battle against such odds when a knight in blue armour, who 
had kept himself behind the other assailants, spurred forward 
with his lance, and taking aim, not at the rider but at the 
steed, wounded the noble animal mortally. 

‘That was a felon stroke !” exclaimed the Black Knight, as 
the horse fell to the earth, bearing his rider along with him. 

At this moment Wamba winded the outlaw’s bugle, which 
he had been given to carry. The sudden sound made the 
murderers bear back once more, and Wamba did not hesitate 
to rush in and assist his knight to rise. 

‘‘Shame on ye, false cowards!” exclaimed he in the blue 
harness ; “do ye fly from the empty blast of a horn blown by 
a jester ?” 

Animated by his words, they attacked the Black Knight 
anew, whose best refuge was now to place his back against an 
oak, and ‘defend himself with his sword. The felon knight, 
who had taken another spear, watching the moment when his 
formidable antagonist was most closely pressed, galloped 
against him in hopes to nail him with his lance against the 
tree ; but Wamba, ‘springing forward in good time, checked 
the fatal career of the Blue Knight, by hamstringing his horse 
with a stroke of his sword; and horse and man went heavily 
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to the ground. Almost immediately after, a band of yeomen, 
headed by Locksley, broke forth from the glade, who, joining 
manfully in the fray, soon disposed of the ruffians, all of whom 
lay on the spot dead, or mortally wounded. 

The visor of the Blue Knight, who still lay entangled under 
his wounded steed, was now opened, and the features of 
Waldemar Fitzurse were disclosed. 

“Stand back, my masters,” said the Black Knight to those 
about him; “I would speak with this man alone. And now, 
Waldemar Fitzurse, say me the truth: confess who set thee 
on this traitorous deed.” 

“Richard,” answered the fallen knight, ‘it was thy father’s 
son.” 

Richard’s eyes sparkled with indignation, but his better 
nature overcame it. ‘Take thy life unasked,” he said; “ but, 
on this condition, that in three days thou shalt leave England, 
and that thou wilt never mention the name of John of Anjou 
as connected with thy felony.” Then, turning to where the 
yeomen stood apart, he said, “‘ Let this knight have a steed, 
Locksley, and let him depart unharmed. Thou bearest an 
English heart, and must needs obey me. I am Richard of 
England !” ; 

At these words the yeomen kneeled down before him, . 
tendering their allegiance, while they implored pardon for 
their offences. 

‘Rise, my friends,” said Richard. ‘Your misdemeanours 
have been atoned by the loyal services you rendered my dis- 
tressed subjects before the walls of Torquilstone, and the 
rescue you have this day afforded your sovereign. Arise, my 
liegemen, = be good subjects in future. And thou, brave 
Locksley-—— 

“Call me no longer Locksley, my liege,” said the outlaw ; ; 
‘tT am Robin Hood of Sherwood Forest.” 

Before many more minutes had gone a sylvan repast was . 
hastily prepared beneath a huge oak-tree for the King of. 
England.. Amongst those who partook of the forest hospitality | 
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of-the outlaws were Ivanhoe and Gurth, who just then came 
on the scene, the former now all but cured of. his wound, 
thanks to the healing balsam with which he had been sla 
by Rebecca the Jewess. 

When the feast was concluded, the King, attended by. 
Ivanhoe, Wamba, and Gurth, proceeded on his way to’ 
Coningsburgh. As the travellers approached the ancient 
Saxon fortress, they could see the huge black banner floating 
from the top of the tower, which announced that the obsequies 
of the late owner were still in the act of being solemnized. 
All around the castle was a scene of busy. commotion, the 
whole countryside being gathered from far and near to partake 
of the funeral banquet. Cooks and mendicants, strolling 
soldiers from Palestine, pedlars, mechanics, wandering palmers, 
hedge-priests, Saxon minstrels and Welsh bards, together with 
jesters and jugglers, formed a motley and hungry gathering, 
such as could only be seen on the occasion which now brought 
them together; and through this riotous crowd Richard and 
his followers with difficulty made their way. 

As they entered the apartment where Cedric sat, Ivanhoe 
muffied his face in his mantle. Upon the entrance of Richard, 
the Saxon arose gravely to bid him welcome. Having greeted 
him and his friends with the mournful ceremony suited to the 
occasion, he conducted the party to the small and rude chapel 
which formed part of the castle, where, before an altar, was 
placed a bier, round which kneeled three priests, who told 
their beads and muttered their prayers with the greatest signs 
of external devotion. On leaving the chamber of death, 
Cedric led his -knightly guest to another apartment, where he 
was about to leave him, when the Black Knight took his hand. 

“TI crave to remind you, noble Thane,” he said, “that when 
we last parted you promised to grant me a boon.”. | 

‘Tt is granted ere named, noble knight,” said Cedric, still 
unaware that he was speaking to the king. 

“Know me, then, from henceforth,” said the Black Knight, 
“as Richard Plantagenet ; the boon I crave is that thou wilt 
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forgive and receive to thy paternal. affection this Bood knight 
here, Wilfred of Ivanhoe.” 

And this is Wilfred !” said Cedric, pointing to his son. 

‘My father! my father !” said Ivanhoe, prostrating himself 
at Cedric’s feet, “grant me thy forgiveness !” - 

* Thou hast it, my son,” said Cedric, raising him up. But 
he had scarce uttered the words when the door flew open, and 
Athelstane, arrayed in the garments of the grave, stood before 
them, pale, haggard, and like something arisen from the dead. 

The effect of this apparition on the persons present was 
utterly appalling. Cedric started back in amazement. Ivan- 
hoe crossed himself, repeating prayers in Saxon, Latin, and 
Norman-French, while Richard alternately said “ sldiaiaiai 
-and swore, “ Mort de ma vie!” 

The mystery was, however, soon explained, and by Athel- 
stane himself. The blow, he told them, by which it was 
supposed he had been slain, had only stunned him. When 
he recovered his senses, he found himself in an open coffin 
in the church of St. Edmund's, his arms swathed down, his 
feet tied fast, and darkness all about him. He sneezed and 
groaned, and would have arisen, when the sacristan and 
Abbot, full of terror, came running in, and would have 
persuaded him he was in purgatory, had he not known the 
voice of one of them. 

They then gave him a sleeping-draught, and as he woke 
again he could hear them droning out death psalms for the 
repose of his soul. After some time, he found himself alone 
with the sacristan, and being made aware that his custodian 
had been indulging too freely in wine, he had leaped out of 
the coffin, rushed through the door of the vault, which had 
luckily been left unlocked, fought his way through two vener- 
able brethren who were regaling themselves in an outer apart- 
ment, and, having mounted a palfrey which he found in the 
stable, galloped to his own castle with all the speed he could— : 
man and mother’s son flying before him as from a spectre ail 
| along the way. 

21 
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' Having concluded his story, still breathless after his mad 
ride, he denounced the treacherous Abbot and all his monks, 
who were determined to persuade everyone that he was still 
‘dead, in order to secure the vast legacy which they knew was 
coming to them ; and swore that he would not rest content 
until the Abbot's fat carcass, in his cope and stole, was hanging 
from the top of the Castle of Coningsburgh. 

He had caught sight of Ivanhoe as he first came into the 
apartment, but had lost sight of him owing to the crowd of 
eager listeners by which the room was now thronged. : Filled 
with a spirit of generosity to his rival, and thirsting only for 
vengeance against the plotting monks, he took the hand of 
Rowena, who stood beside him, and was about to place it in 
that of Ivanhoe, when it was found that Wilfred had yaniened 
from the room. 

It was at length discovered that a Jew had been to seek the 
knight, and that, after a very brief conference, he had called for 
Gurth and his armour, and had left the castle. King Richard 
was also gone, and no one knew whither. | 

Meanwhile, the tiltyard of the Preceptory of Templestowe 
was prepared for the combat which should decide the life or 
death of Rebecca. As the hour approached which was to 
determine the fate of the unfortunate Jewess, a vast multitude 
had gathered to witness a spectacle even in that age but 
seldom seen. 

At one end of the lists arose the throne of the Grand 
Master, surrounded with seats for the preceptors and the 
knights of the Order, over which floated the sacred standard of 
the Templars. 

At the opposite end was a pile of faggots, so arranged around 
a stake, deeply fixed in the ground, as to leave a space for the 
victim whom they were destined to consume. Close by stood 
four black slaves, whose colour and African features, then so 
little known in England, appa the RIC who gazed c on 
them as demons. : 

Soon the slow and sullen sounds of the great church bell 
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chilled with awe the hearts of the assembled crowd; and before 
long the Grand Master, preceded by a stately retinue, ap- 
proached histhrone. Behind him came Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
armed cap-a-pie in bright armour, but looking ghastly pale. 
A long procession followed, and next a guard of warders on 
foot, in sable livery, amidst whom might be seen the pale form 
of the accused maiden. All her ornaments had been removed, 
and a coarse white dress, of the simplest form, had been substi- 
tuted for her Oriental garments ; yet there was such an exquisite 
mixture of courage and resignation in her look that even in 
this garb, and with no other ornament than her long black 
tresses, each eye wept that looked upon her. 

The unfortunate Jewess was conducted to a black chair 
placed near the pile; and soon after a loud and Jong flourish of 
trumpets announced that the court were seated for judgment. 

There was a dead pause of many minutes. 

‘*No champion appears for the appellant,” said the Grand 
Master. 

Another pause succeeded ; and then the knights whispered 
to each other that it was time to declare the pledge of Rebecca 
forfeited. At this instant a knight, urging his horse to speed, 
appeared on the plain advancing towards the lists. A hundred 
voices exclaimed, * A champion! a champion!” and amidst 
a ringing cheer the knight rode into the tiltyard, although his 
horse appeared to reel from fatigue. 

To the summons of the herald, who demanded his rank, his 
name, and purpose, the stranger answered, raising his helmet as 
he spoke, “I am Wilfred of Ivanhoe.” 

- “Twill not fight with thee at present,” said Bois-Guilbert. 
** Get thy wounds healed.” | 

'“ Ha! proud Templar,” said Ivanhoe, “hast thou forgotten 
that twice didst thou fall before this lance? I will proclaim 
thee a coward in every court in Europe unless thou do battle 
without farther delay.” : 

« Dog of a Saxon !” said the Templar, “take thy lance, and 
prepare for the death thou hast drawn upon. thee !” 
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At once each champion took his place, the trumpets sounded, 
and the knights charged each other in full career. The 
wearied horse of Ivanhoe, and its no less exhausted rider, went 
down, as all had expected, before the well-aimed lance and 
vigorous steed of the. Templar. But although the spear of 
Ivanhoe did but touch the shield of Bois-Guilbert, that cham- 
pion, to the astonishment of all who beheld it, reeled in his 
saddle, lost his stirrups, and fell in the lists. 

Ivanhoe was soon on foot, hastening to mend his fortune 
with his sword ; but his antagonist arose not. Wilfred, placing 
his foot on his breast, and the sword’s point to his throat, 
commanded him to yield him, or die on the spot. Bois- 
Guilbert returned no answer. 

«Slay him not, Sir Knight,” cried the Grand Master. “We 
allow him vanquished.” | 

He descended into the lists, and commanded them to unhelm 
the conquered champion. His eyes were closed ; the dark red 
flush was still on his brow. As they looked on him in astonish- 
ment the eyes opened, but they .were fixed and glazed. The 
flush passed from his brow, and gave way to the pallid hue of 
death. Unscathed by the lance of his enemy, he had died a 
victim to the violence of his own contending passions. | 

“This is indeed the judgment of God,” said the Grand 
Master, looking upwards ; “ Thy will be done !” 

Turning then to Wilfred of Ivanhoe, he said, ‘*I pronounce 
the maiden free and guiltless. The arms and the body of the 
deceased knight are at the will of the victor.” 

His further speech was interrupted by a clattering of horses’ 
feet, and the Black Knight, followed by a numerous band of 
men-at-arms, galloped into the lists. » , 

At a glance he saw how matters stood.. “ Bohun,” he-said, 
addressing one of his attendant knights, “ do thine office.” 

The officer stepped forward, and, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of Albert de Malvoisin, said, “T arrest thee of high 
treason.” 

_ “Who dares to arrest a Knight of, the Temple in my 
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presence?” said the Grand Master; “and by whose authority 
is this bold outrage offered ?” 

‘¢ By my authority,” said the King, raising his visor, “ and 
by the order of Richard Plantagenet who stands before you.” 

While he spoke the royal standard of England was seen to 
float over the towers of the preceptory instead of the Temple 
banner ; and before long the followers of the King were in 
complete possession of the entire castle. 

Meanwhile Rebecca, giddy and almost senseless at the rapid 
change of circumstances, was locked in the arms of her aged 
father ; and shortly after the two retreated hurriedly from the 
lists. 

Not many days passed before the nuptials of Wilfred and the 
fair Roweng,mere celebrated in the noble minster of York, at- 
tended by the King in person. 

On the second morning after this happy bridal Rebecca was 
shown into the apartment of the Lady of Ivanhoe. She had 
come, she said, to pay the debt of gratitude which she owed to 
Wilfred, and to ask his wife to transmit to him her grateful 
farewell. She prayed that God might bless their union, and, 
as she rose to leave, she handed Rowena a casket filled with 
most precious jewels. “Accept them, lady,” she said ; “ to me 
they are valueless ; I will never wear jewels more. My father 
and I, we are going to a far country where at least we shall 
dwell in liberty. He to whom I dedicate my future life will 
be my Comforter if I do His will. Say this to thy lord should 
he chance to inquire after the fate of her whose life he saved.” 
She then hastened to bid Rowena adieu, and glided from the 
apartment. | 

Wilfred lived long and happily with his bride, for they were 
attached to each other by the bonds of early affection, and 
they loved each other the more from the recollection of the 
obstacles which had so long impeded their union. 
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